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IT is somewhat extraordinary that the subject least understood 
and latest explained in the wide field of political economy, should 
be the first in importance, viz. the Nature of Population. How 
much had Hume, and Wallace, and Paley, written and reflected 
on politics and history! yet the first of these great writers hesi- 
tates not to assert, that in small republics, where each man has 
his cottage and field to himself, population may go on doubling 
every generation; thus allowiug to each succeeding generation, 
ad infinitum, the half of that which their fathers required: and 
the second gravely recommends that all the persons now em- 
ployed in manufactures should convert their industry to ogre 
ture; forgetting that the labour of one agricultural family can 
support itself, and three or four others, Dr. Paley’s * argument 
is more curious still. He thinks it clear that, upon the whole, 
human life enjoys more happiness than misery, therefore the 
collective happiness will be nearly in exact proportion to the 
numbers; and it may be affirmed with cpa he concludes, 
that (wice the number of inhabitants in a given district will pro- 
duce double the quantity of happiness. 

We know not whether this last arithmetical calculation sug- 
gested to Mr. Malthus the idea of treating the subject imathe- 
matically; but it. must be allowed that speculations so wild and 
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mischievous must needs be dealt with vigorously, and that no 
gentle or common measures could be expected to turn the cur- 
rent of opinion which set so strongly the wrong way. The 
stream of the Nile meets the sea with such violence as to drive 
back the tide, and it is long before the salt and the fresh floods 
mix: the effect of that able author’s publication has been somewhat 
similar ; general opinion has been disturbed rather than settled, 
and is still fluctuating between ancient prejudices and modern 
paradoxes; between belief almost instinctive, and argument al- 
most incontrovertible; between feeling on one side, and reasoning 
on the other. 

The book before us will have a great tendency to reconcile 
these jarring interests. The author is already known to the world 
by several publications on various points of our internal economy, 
especially by his Defence of the Policy and Humanity of the 
Poor-laws. His situation and habits corresponding with his 
views of duty as a landed proprietor have made him practically 
conversant with these subjects, and given him a claim to attention 
beyond that of the mere speculative inquirer. His work every 
where discloses a mind variously stored with liberal acquirements, 
and regulated by those sound religious views which, even in 
politics, are the surest test of truth and error. 

It is not surprising that a person thus qualified, thus situated, 
and thus disposed, should have turned his leisure to the subject of 
population, which becomes soimportant in an artificial state of 
society like ours, and is intimately concerned both with public 
measures and private conduct. There are many, no doubt, who 
are so angry with Mr. Malthus’s conclusions, that they obsti- 
nately refyse to examine his facts; who think they have answered 
his reasonings, when they refer us to the mandate issued in an 
— world to the eight survivors of the deluge, “ Be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth;” or when they calculate 
the wastes still desert and unreclaimed in America, or the deso- 
lated tracts of ancient wealth and civilization which now deform 
the ‘Turkish empire, and show how grievously a bad govern- 
ment and a false religion may deteat the bounty of Providence. 
Such asummary process however, though very agreeable both to 
indolence and prejudice, finds no acceptance with Mr. Weyland, 
who is well aware of the benefits conferred upon political science 
by Mr. Malthus, and that his arguments, if vulnerable at all, can 
only be successfully assailed by the legitimate warfare of reasoning 
and fact. He justly observes, that when we consider the igno- 
rance, the discordant, and even mischievous opinions that pre- 
viously existed on the subject, * too much can scarcely be said 
in commendation of the Essay on Population. It at once raised 


an important object from the confusion of desultory thought and 
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blindfold speculation, to the dignity and prcinies of philosophical 
inquiry ; nay, more—to the highest rank of philosophy: viz. the 
knowledge of the principles upon which the pineal: i rove- 
ment of mankind, moral and political, is to be conducted. hen 
we reflect that the confusion previously existing was reduced in 
the essay to a regular and tangible system, scientifically arranged, 
fairly argued, and founded upon principles not merely specula- 
tive, but drawn from facts candidly stated, though perhaps 
somewhat misapplied; it is impossible not to admit that valuable 
progress was made towards the establishment of truth.” (P. 3.) 
These are the feelings with which Mr. Weyland proceeds to 
the consideration of a subject, of which Mr. Malian has been 
so long in possession; the feeble attacks which have been hitherto 
levelled against him having far more contributed to strengthen 
than to diminish his reputation. We shall endeavour to exhibit 
to our readers the course of argument now urged, and very ably 
urged, on the other side; and shall state our sentiments with a 
freedom not arising from confidence in their certainty, but from 
a conviction of the advantages resulting from liberal and candid 


discussion. 
The fundamental principle of Mr. Malthus are these : 


«¢ Population in very favourable circumstances (in the newly settled 
countries of America for example) has been found to double itself 
every twenty-five years: that rate, therefore, is assumed to be (at the 
least) its natural rate of increase, which might go on ad infinitum, if 
interrupted by no checks. But it is evident that the increase of food 
(land being an absolute quantity) could by no methods be augmented 
to such an indefinite extent. It might possibly double itself, for once, 
in twenty-five years, while the best lands remained uncultivated ; but 
so far from following up this ratio of increase in subsequent periods, it 
cannot even be supposed possible that its produce could be augmented. 
even in the simple ratio of its original quantity. 

“ ¢ The necessary effects of these two different rates of increase’ ”” 
(says Mr. Malthus, and he begs the reader to bear the p ein mind), 
‘ when brought together, will be very striking. Let us call the popu- 
lation of this island eleven millions, and suppose the present produce 
equal to the easy support of such a number. In the first twenty-five 

ears the population would be twenty-two millions, and the food being 
also doubled, the means of subsistence would be equal to this increase. 
In the next twenty-five. years the population would be forty-four mil- 
lions; and the means of subsistence only equal to the Pe of thirty- 
three millions. In the next period the population would be eighty- 
eight millions, and the means of subsistence just equal to the support 
of half that number. And at the conclusion of the first century the 
population would be 176 millions, and the means of subsistence only 
equal to the support of fifty-five millions, leaving a population of 121 


millions totally unprovided for.’ ; 
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« Extending this reasoning to the whole earth, it will be found that 
the population of the world would increase in a geometrical ratio as 
1.2.4.8,16,32.64.128.256., and subsistence only in an arithmetical ratio, 
as 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9. In two centuries the population would be to the 

ssible means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries, as 4,096 
to 13; and as of course there are ultimate limits to the produce of the 
earth, an end must come to any increase in the supply of food, while 
the principle of population still retains its full force.” (P. 12, 13.) 


Mankind, however, do exist, and cannot exist without food : 
how then is this enormous disproportion between population and 
subsistence reconciled? By the obstacles which prudence throws 
in the way of marriage in civilized countries; and by the positive 
diminution of population arising from wars, famines, diseases, and 
the like. These checks to population, as they have been untortu- 
nately termed, form the prominent part of Mr. Malthus’s Essay, 
and exhibit a formidable array of vice and misery introduced to 
prove the main object of his work, the strength of the principle of 

ulation. ‘The impression which it generally leaves, is no 
other than that all this vice and misery is necessary, in order to 
reduce population within the bounds of the support it can pro- 
cure: and Mr. Weyland justly remarks, that * if true, it affords 
a most singular exception to the admirable adaptation of means to 
ends, which is so beautifully prominent in every other arrange- 
ment of the Creator. But it is not by starting doubts and dit 
ficulties that the system, however apparently inconsistent with the 
ness and justice of the Creator, can be shaken.” Mr. Wey- 

d therefore proceeds to state the principles which he opposes 
to those of Mr. Malthus, in five propositions. 

The first is, that “ population has a natural tendency to keep 
within the powers of the soil to afford it subsistence, in every grada- 
tion through which society passes.” The second, third, and fourth, 
affirm, in substance, that this tendency can only be diverted from 
its natural course by impolitic laws or pernicious customs, either 
accelerating the progress of population beyond its natural rate, 
or depressing the productive powers of the soil ; and will have its 
complete operation in proportion as religion, morality, freedom, 
and personal security, prevail. The fifth affirms that, “ during 
the alternate progress of population and subsistence in the 
earliest and most advanced stages of society, a previous increase 
of people is necessary to stimulate the community to a farther 
production of food; and consequently to the healthy advance- 
mean “ a country in the career of strength and prosperity.” 

In order to prove these several points, Mr. Weyland takes a 
brief, but connected view of the different states society, Viz. 


1. The savage and pastoral: 2. The agricultural: 3. The com- 
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mercial and manufacturing: 4. The highly civilized and artificial. 
In the first of these, he clearly shows that ‘ population is kept 
very far within the powers of the soil to afford it subsistence; and 
that if in fact it presses against the actual supply of food, so as 
to bring a temporary inconvenience upon individuals, that effect 
is entirely to be ascribed to the laziness or ignorance of those 
individuals. ‘To attribute, therefore, the miseries of human life 
in the hunting or pastoral states to the pressure of population, is 
like attributing the sufferings ofa criminal, who forfeits his liberty 
or life to the offended laws of his country, to the operation of 
those laws, and not to the crimes he has committed.” (P. 28.) 

He next considers the case of newly settled and purely agri- 
cultural countries. 


Here, ‘ where the progress of population is infinitely the fastest, #2 
can never overtake the supply of food, as long as this state of society 
continues, for these plain reasons; that land will always produce, even 
in a very inferior state of cultivation, much more than sufficient food 
to support the cultivators, and the simple artisans attached to them; 
and that where good land can be had for nothing, the love of property 
and independence will find occupiers, although no immediate demand 
may exist for the produce beyond the place of its production, and the 
family which occupies the farm. The surplus produce, however, which 
such a country is capable of raising, will usually find purchasers among 
the commercial and manufacturing nations, whose wants create a 
demand for it. This demand will ensure its growth, and the returns, 
from its export to those countries, will afford to the growers apr 
necessary or convenient manufactures, besides a capital which will 
enable them to settle their children upon fresh land. Where it is so 
easy to become a master there must always be a proportionate difficulty 
in procuring workmen, the demand for labour and the funds destined 
for its maintenance increasing still faster than the labourers them- 
selves. This will raise wages to a considerable height; and as em- 
ployment at high wages will always be to be had, ‘ a numerous family 
of children, instead of being a burden, will be a source of opulence and 
prosperity to the parents.’ The value of children will aera as the 
greatest possible encouragement to marriage, and the liberal reward 
of labour will ensure a healthy subsistence to the offspring :—while 
the more immediatz prospect of property and independence, the more 
simple manners of the people, and the more rare opportunities of re- 
conciling occasional idleness with unlawful pleasure by a recurrence 
to licentious indulgences, will render the moral consequences of high 
wages less dangerous than in more advanced states of society. There 
will therefore be scarcely any we 
rapid progress of population, But subsistence will increase 
rapidly from the seuiiention made to the vigorous and unexhausted 
powers of the soil. : 

“ This state of society, and the rapid progress of population at- 
tending it, will continue, in the natural order of things, till all the 
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best and most conveniently situated spots of land are occupied; and 
it would require the application of a large sum, on a remote prospect 
of return, to bring the remainder into cultivation. Till this point, a 
country may be said to be in the purely agricultural state of society, 
and the population is evidently far within the limits even of the actual 
supply of food; although individual instances of want or poverty may 
occur, caused by personal idleness or misfortune, or by impolitic laws 
and customs. But clearly, as long as this condition of society con- 
tinues, the population cannot aor | be said to press against the 
means of subsistence; since both food, and the means of acquiring it 
by ordinary exertion, are, or may be, within the power of every in- 
dividual.”” (P. 58—60.) 


It is undeniable, we think, that neither of the conditions of 
society hitherto brought into review afford any exception to Mr. 
Weyland’s preliminary propositions. Population cannot exceed 
the powers of the soil, while the soil is ready on the first appli- 
cation of labour to yield a tenfold return: nor, asin the second 
case, while a large surplus of food is actually derived from the 
soil, and habitually exported. ‘Though in the mean time there is 
* no doubt but that the folly of the government, or the vices of 
the people, may introduce much want and misery, notwithstand- 
ing the overflowing state of the national resources.” (P. 75.) 

*“‘ In the progress of society beyond these early stages, popula- 
tion will at length overtake the supply of surplus food.” But 
the price of agricultural produce, thus enhanced by competition, 
encourages the capitalist to cultivate tracts of land hitherto left 
waste and neglected as being of an inferior staple, and thus to 
equalize the supply to the demand: a process which is gradually 
continued, or repeated at intervals, throughout the whole pro- 
re of a country towards wealth and refinement. This con- 

ition of things leads us to the most original of Mr. Weyland’s 
views, and the most essential point of his difference with Mr. 
Malthus. The latter says “ the procreative power would, with as 
much facility, double in twent 0 int years the population of China, 
as that of any of the states of America.”* Our author, on the 
other hand, enters into a course of very ingenious reasoning and 
calculation, to point out the natural order of things by which 
the ry em of population is uniformly retarded in a state like 
that of China, that is, in exact proportion as an increased sup- 
ply from the soil becomes more and difficult. 

“« In this advanced state of society, one family employed in agricul- 

* Essay 1. 256. He has another passage still more exceptionable. ‘ In Eng- 
land it is not the question, whether by cultivating all our commons we could 
raise considerably more corn than at present; but whether we could raise suffi- 
cient for a population of twenty millions in the next twenty-five years ; of forty 


millions in the next fifty years, and so on.” This is an evident assumption of the 


geometrical ratio as equally applicable to all st of society, and justly expose? 
the anthor fo the correction of Mr. Wevland, 
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ture will be able at least to support itself and three others, in conse- 
quence of the improved modes of culture, which the necessity of a 
large surplus produce, and the application of commercial skill and 
capital to agricultural pursuits invariably introduce. Three-fourths of 
the people therefore will be left at large to follow manufactures, or 
non-productive employments, to be the menial servants of the higher 
orders, to navigate the ships, and fight the battles of the country. Of 
these three-fourths, at least two-thirds, or one-half of the whole popu- 
lation, would cease to reproduce their own numbers of efficient people. 
This will be evident to any one who considers that, in a state of 
society where so large a proportion of the people are merchants, 
manufacturers, or idle persons, at least one-third of the whole popu- 
lation must dwell in towns, some in very large towns; and that the 
remainder of those, who are calculated not to reproduce their own 
numbers, principally consists of soldiers, sailors, men of good families 
but small fortunes, servants, dependants, and emigrants to colonies or 
other places. These last are usually taken out of the mass of the 
population in the “ of life, but before they have contributed chil- 
dren to replace their loss, which must therefore be filled up by the 
children of others. And with respect to the towns, it is proved to 
demonstration, that even of those of a moderate size, not one can 
keep up its own effective population.” (P. 83, 84.) 


A calculation follows, concerning the probable mortality of 
large towns. The author shows that “an excess of annual 
deaths above annual births of 7 in each 1,000 of existing per- 
sons has been considered as a low average in towns even of 
a moderate size. Upon this datum, 7 emigrants per 1,000 from 
the country will be required to keep up the population of a 
town, even if the panied of the town were stationary; but 
if from an increase in the demand for labour it were rapidly 
extending itself, of course a larger influx of settlers must take 
place. For these and other reasons the author thinks it cannot 
appear exaggerated to assert, that the third part of the popula- 
tion in this state of society resident in towns, is not only in- 
capable of keeping up its own number, but requires in each 
generation a number at least equal to a fifth of its own from the 
other two-thirds of the people.” (P. 87.) 


** Of these two-thirds of the os not resident in towns, we 
have already remarked three-eighths, or a portion equal to one-fourth 
of the whole population, to be employed in agriculture. The portion 
remaining to be accounted for, which does not live in towns, and is 
yet not employed in agriculture, amounts to five-eighths, or about two- 
fifths of the whole population. These comprise the village shop- 
keepers and manufacturers, soldiers, sailors, and men of fortune, with 
their descendants, families, and menial servants; of whom (though 
some may be productive enough of people), yet it may be difficult to 
say that the whole keep up their numbers, A reference to the state 
of England would probably show, that about a fourth of this portion 
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of the people consist of men of rank and easy fortune, with their 
families, and unemployed descendants, deriving income from various 
funds, but many of them possessing not more than enough fortune to 
afford their accustomed enjoyments in the single state. From these 
and other causes, so many of them do not marry, or at least not till 
late in life, and so many more, from the various causes before-men- 
tioned, do not rear families of any size, that the aggregate amount of 
all their descendants is not sufficient to replace their own numbers ; 
although they do not fall short of it in the same degree with the imha- 
bitants of towns. Of the remainder of this portion, one-eighth may 
be said to consist of the army, the mercantile and military navy, emi- 

ts to colonies, &c. with their families and attendants ; who are so 
ar from keeping up their own numbers at home, that they are a con- 
tinual drain to a very considerable amount, upon the most robust and 
effective part of the people. ‘The remaining half and one-eighth of 
this portion of the people consist of the manufacturing labourers, and 
small proprietors, residing in the ag who (though the former, 
from occasional unhealthy occupation, fall short of the husbandmen 
in prolific power) are capable, upon the whole, not only of keeping 
up their whole numbers, but of affording a surplus, large in propor- 
tion to the means they have of sustaining their children by the re- 
muneration of their labour. The same is the case with the agricultural 
fourth of the people.* Thus we see that before a country has ad- 
vanced very far in the commercial state, and long before it approaches 
to its ne plus ultra of cultivation, about half of the population is in- 
capable of reproducing its own number of individuals, from moral and 
physical causes of universal and spontaneous operation, unalterable, 
(to any material extent) by human means. It is evident, also, that 
with every step it takes in the same progress,—or the nearer it ad- 
vances towards a fulness of people and the end of its resources in cul- 
tivation, the part of the community reproducing its own numbers will 
still farther diminish its proportion to the whole. The towns will in- 


* In a country containing a population of nine millions, the following would 
be the distribution of the people according to the state of society supposed in the 
text, 

1, One-third in towns (not reproducing their own numbers)...... 3,000,000 

2. One-fourth in agriculture, (reproducing their own numbers and 
supplying the deficiencies in the towns, 2,250,000 

3. A fourth of the remainder, men of rank and fortune with their 
families, unemployed descendants, and servants (not reproducing their 

4, Army, navy, mercantile and military, emigrants to foreign settle- 
ments with their families and attendants (almost entirely supplied 
from the classes reproducing their own numbers)........ ....... see. 468,750 

5, Country manufacturers, shopkeepers, small proprietors, &c. 
with their families (reproducing their own numbers, but affording no 
material supply to the deficiency of the other classes)................ 2,348,750 


937,590 


Total 9,000,000 


The three classes not reproducing their own numbers leaving a deficiency of at 
least a fifth of their aggregate number, or 880,000 souls in a generation, to be 
made up by the two other classes, principally by that marked 2, 
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crease, and all those artificial wants and debilitating customs engend- 
ered by wealth, civilization, and the progress of intellectual endow- 
ments, will act with accelerated force.’ (P,88—90.) 


The conclusion from this argument is, that in this more ad- 
vanced stage of society, such for example as we are now livin 
in, * although the powers of production yet remaining in the 
soil are continually decreasing, yet the natural tendency of popu- 
lation to press against the supply of food is also decreasing in a 
still greater ratio; at least, in all countries where due attention is 
paid to religion, morals, and rational liberty.” But there ma 
be supposed, though as yet it is only hypothetical, a still more 
advanced state of society: and “ it is evident, that if a communit 
conducting itself even upon the most reasonable principles, is 
indefinitely to continue increasing its population in however 
retarded a ratio, it must at length come to the end of its re- 
sources in food: the land being an absolute quantity, and only 
capable, when most fully cultivated, of making a definite return.” 
However remote and improbable this contingency may be, the 
author feels himself bound to provide against it; and argues by 
an application of his previous calculations, that there is a point 
at which the sterile portion of the people becomes so numerous, 
that the re-producing part will not be able by any natural io | 
of its own to supply the deficiency; a point which must at len 
be reached, as the size of the towns is enlarged, and the habits 
of a highly advanced state of society are more widely extended 
through the several ranks of the people.” It is impossible to 
abridge the ingenious application of political arithmetic by which 
this argument is supported: and its justness depends upon some 
data, on which it is very difficult to decide accurately. The 
principal of these, indeed the hinge of the whole reasoning is, 
the actual mortality of large towns. ‘This we are inclined to 
think is materially over-rated in the work before us. ‘The cal- 
culations from which it is taken are far from modern; and were 
made at a period when the science both of the prevention and 
the cure of those disorders which formerly exercised such wide 
ravages in our crowded streets and alleys was comparatively 
unknown. ‘The enlargement of civilization which has so greatly 
increased the number of residents in towns has heougpt the an- 
tidote together with the evil: it has both taught the means of 
checking the progress of contagion, and of mens the vio- 
lence of disease. Smallpox, gaol-fevers, and other pee 
disorders, which forty years ago rendered large cities prover ially 
the graves of the human race, have almost disappeared before 
the face of improved civilization. ; 

It is well ascertained that the average duration of life has been 
increased in this country no less than a fifth, since the year 1780; 
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and that according to a gradual progress which marks in a strik- 
ing manner the regular improvement of the healthiness of the 
community. In 1780, one person in forty died annually; in 1790, 
one in forty-five; in 1800, one in forty-seven; in 1810, one in 
forty-nine or fifty.* This alteration is undoubtedly owing to the 
increased healthiness of the towns: and we should be much 
surprised to find, if a general return were made of the annual 
births and deaths of every town in Great Britain, pa mp. a 
population of five-thousand (which would indeed be a very valu- 
able statistical document), that the births had not upon the whole 
exceeded the deaths. In the last year they were as nearly equal 
as possible, even in the unfavourable district comprised within 
the bills of mortality. 

We are the more anxious to make these observations, because 
we think that the fact, if it were otherwise, would only shift the 
argument of those who deem themselves entitled to question the 
ways of Providence. For although the author justly asks, “‘ who 
shall presume to say that the condition of those thus early taken 
from the world, is not to be envied by those who remain be- 
hind?” still it would be difficult for us to believe that mankind 
were regularly brought by “ the Providential course of society” 
into a state of things where the expectation of life, with so large 
a number, was reduced to half the usual average. 

Whatever abatement, however, may be necessary on this 
score, the precise amount of which can only be ascertained b 
correct registers, still the main point is undeniable, that before 
the powers of the soil have been nearly tried to the utmost, the 
progress of society leads inevitably to the congregation of people 
into large towns, and that the increase among a people so con- 
gregated must, in the nature of things, proceed at a much slower 
rate than in the purely agricultural state, even without any al- 
lowance for the preventive check: and moreover, that in every 
advanced state of society there will be an uniform demand for a 
great variety of persons, who must necessarily be unproductive 
as to population, because their occupations are absolutely incon- 
sisitent with the care of a family. This therefore, has a right to 
be considered as no less the regular order of nature, than the 

* See Mr. Richman’s Observations on the last returns, and Colquhoun on Bri- 
tish Empire, p. 20. 


_ Mr, Malthus is “‘ inclined to suspect that the whole of the proportional dimi- 
nution of burials does not arise from increased healthiness, but is occasioned in 
part by the greater number of deaths, which must necessarily have taken place 
abroad, owing to the very rapid increase of our commerce during this period 5 
and to the great number of persons absent in naval and military employments. 
At the same time, as the increase of population since 1780 is incontrovertible, 
and the present mortality extraordinarily small, he is still disposed to believe 


that the greater part of the effect is to be attributed to increased healthiness.” 
(Vol. i. p, 468.) 
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metrical ratio in which population has been found to proceed 


in the newly settled provinces of America.* 

What then is the fundamental difference between our author 
and Mr. Malthus? It vie nee the assumption of this geome- 
trical ratio as the universal law of population; in other words, 
the assumption that the tendency to increase is equally strong 
in every state of society ; which, if it were the fact, would have 
the effect of throwing a weight upon the preventive check, in 
its advanced sta which we cannot believe to be the intention 
of the Author of our being. On this point of primary import- 
ance, Mr. Malthus is successfully encountered by Mr. Weyland; 
and the result is, a view of human affairs far more consistent 
with experience, as well as with the attributes of the Creator, 
than that presented to us by Mr. Malthus. 

But it is well worth remarking, and is in fact a strong proof 
of the justness of Mr. Weyland’s reasoning, that it is not in 
the main inconsistent with the book he opposes. Mr. Malthus 
indeed states, in that unfortunate opening of his Essay which. 
has perplexed so many minds, that population naturally pro- 

s in a geometrical, and subsistence in an arithmetical ratio. 
And, from the commanding station which these premises 
in the outset of his book, we are led to presume that this is the 
— which his meee om arguments are calculated to prove. 
he impression therefore arising from the striking induction of 
facts which succeeds, is no other than this; that the Creator 
has first ordained that mankind should increase in a geometrical, 
and food in an arithmetical ratio; and has next provided that 
the superior power of population should be brought down to 
the necessary level of subsistence, by the aid of vice and misery, 
or, at best, the fear of misery. Some readers, accordingly, 
carry off the wretched idea that population is always mem - 
ne eam and compressed within the humbler ratio in whic 
ood can be supplied by a sort of Procrustean process, com- 
mitted to the administration of Vice, Pestilence, and Famine. 
Others on the contrary, finding that this statement was in direct 
contradiction to the goodness of the Creator, of which they 
were stedfastly convinced, and that they must either give u 
the Essay or their Bible, have shut their eyes to the whole 
argument;—and with some reason: because legitimate infer- 
ences afford one mode of deciding upon premises; and the 


* It will bea strong confirmation of Mr. Weyland’s argument if it be true, as 
we have been credibly informed, that the society of Quakers throughout England 
do not increase, and scarcely reproduce their own number, at a period when the 
general population of the country is so rapidly increasing. They reside princi- 
pally in towns, and their prudence and foresigit are certainly much beyond those 
ef the mass of the community, and keep them out of premature marriages. 
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goodness of the Creator is established upon such solid grounds, 
that any premises must be wrong which contradict it in a way 
of fair and direct inference. 

But the truth is, as we just now hinted, that the simple 
though surprising assertion which opens the Essay, is not the 
fact which the Essay proves, or even attempts to prove.* That 
which is really proved by Mr. Malthus’s survey of mankind in 
their social and unsocial state is, that population will always in- 
crease till it is limited by its supply of food, and invariably in- 
creases where the means of subsistence increase. Who can 
forbear wishing that the able and enlightened author had been 
contented to set out with these simple propositions, which would 
have attained all the truth, and led no reader into error? He 
might have rested them immoveably on the basis of all those 
facts contained in his first volume, showing that no state of so- 
ciety is known either from antient history or modern discovery, 
in which the lowest classes of the inhabitants do not press hard 
against the limits of subsistence; notwithstanding the vicious 
customs, the wars, the unhealthy climates or occupations, the 
consumption of towns, and the prudential restraints, which, more 
or less, in all countries repress the principle of increase. He 
might have still further established his point, by proving from 
the nee of various countries, that every remarkable year of 
mortality has been followed by a proportionate increase of mar- 
riages, and that the greatest and most sudden destruction of life 
has been invariably compensated in the course of ten or twenty 
years. Then as a corps de reserve he might have brought for- 
ward that decisive statement which now appals us in the van of 
his argument, as to the comparative possible increase in popu- 
Jation and food: in order to show, that if population were 
pushed to the utmost, and beyond the natural rate belonging to 
each condition of society, its vigorous increase would go quite 
beyond the powers of any soil. 

‘Thus wottid have unanswerably been enforced that truly import- 
ant political truth, that the attention of governments must be 
directed to enlarge the supply of food, and open the channels 
of industry ; and that Providence has ordained that people shall 
no where be wanting to fill them. The arguments would have 
been still the same, the conclusion (the real conclusion we mean) 
the same: and yet the impression left upon the reader’s mind 
would have been not only very different, but far more just. No 
one would have been surprised to learn that vicious customs, 
wars, See disorders, famines, and squalid poverty exist in 
the world; we are well aware both of the moral corruption in- 
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herent in our nature, and of the evils incident to mortality, 
which are its earthly punishment. But had the reasoning taken 
the turn we have given it (which perhaps it would, but for the 
polemical object Mr. Malthus had originally in view), the most 
cursory reader would never have imagined that these evils were 
necessary to counterbalance an original mandate of the Creator; 
or that he had ordained that population should increase with a 
force which no labour could enable the supply of food to over- 
take. Whereas it is notorious, that now nine readers out of ten 
rise up from the book with this impression ; and almost all that 
has hitherto been written against it, is aimed at the proposition 
ascribed by inference to Mr. Malthus, that vice and misery are 
necessary by the Divine ordinance to correct the evils of a re- 
dundant population. Nay, if we are not deceiving ourselves, 
the Essay itself would have been more philosophically consistent ; 
because the statements would not have required such various 
modifications as have been introduced into the successive editions, 
and ‘ explanations which amount in some cases to little less than 
a direct retraction.” (Weyland, p. 11.) 

But to return to the author more immediately before us. It 
will at once appear, that if we have stated correctly the facts 
concerning population really proved by Mr. Malthus, the dif> 
ference between him and his able opponent is less than might 
have been imagined at the first sight of their respective pro- 
positions. It is true that Mr. Weyland’s opening proposi- 
tion, which affirms “ the natural tendency of population to 
keep within the powers of the soil,” appears at first irreconci- 
lably hostile to the statement of Mr. Malthus, as to the superior 
power of population to any possible increase of subsistence. But 
when we follow out these contending propositions as they are 
practically applied by their respective authors to their effect upon 
society, we find them gradually becoming more and more ami- 
cable, and in the end not only very consistent with the peace of 
mankind, but with one another. For none of the miseries and 
vicious customs adduced by Mr. Malthus as checks to popula- 
tion in the earlier states of society, have any tendency to prove 
that a greater number of persons, if agriculture were once in- 
troduced, might not easily exist in the forests where the 
wretched savages hunt the elk or the buffalo, or in the plains 
and pastures now idly wandered over by the tribes of Northern 
Asia: they only show that as many hunters are actually existi 
as the produce of the chase can support, and as many shepher 
as can find annual subsistence for their flocks. In this Mr, 
hese would readily coincide, who is also too well-informed 
to deny, that if these hunting and pastoral tribes were, happy 
for themselves, to listen to the admonitions of Providence, calling 
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upon them to seek the more regular and sure returns of agri- 
culture, as many claimants for support would quickly arise as 
could be fed by these more certain and plentiful returns. Yet 
this is all that Mr. Malthus would affirm. Thus far therefore 
the adversaries are agreed. 

Then when we reach the more advanced states of society, we 
find all the circumstances which abate the progress of popula- 
tion asserted by one reasoner, and allowed by the other. Mr. 
Malthus professedly states the various considerations which 
throw a prudential obstacle in the way of marriage among the 
professional and middling classes, the tradesmen, and menial 
servants in a country like our own; as also the mortality occa- 
sioned by crowded towns and unhealthy occupations. These, 
again, are the very grounds alleged by Mr. W. to prove the na- 
tural tendency of population to keep within the powers of the 
soil. And they do prove it; and the true result is that the con- 
tending propositions agree together, and that the pressure of 
population against the existing supply, maintained by Mr. Mal- 

lus, is no way inconsistent with its tendency to keep within the 
powers of the soil, as argued by his opponent; and in fact 
matters are so wisely arranged that it never ceases to do both, 
pre in the case of some gross misgovernment or improvi- 
ence. 

But notwithstanding this gradual assimilation, as the reasonin 
proceeds from hypothesis to fact, the view of human —— an 
of the influence exerted upon it by the principle of population 
is widely different, enertides as we trace them through Mr. 
Weyland’s or his opponent’s medium: and we have no hesitation 
in saying that the view of the former is the most just. No one, 
we believe, ever rose up from Mr. Malthus’s Essay without a wish 
to refute it. That no one out of so many has succeeded in what 
all have desired, is a strong proof that it contains a great mass 
of truth; but at the same time that so many should have desired 
it, gives no slight eer ore that something must be wrong. 
This is not the feeling which in all other cases results from a 
survey of the Creator’s “ ways to man;” these are not the im- 

ressions with which we rise up from Paley or Derham, or even 

m any Common treatise of natural philosophy. Yet the main 
facts are undeniable. The error therefore must lie in their ap- 
plication. As a painter may copy the features of a countenance 
or of a country with great exactness, yet convey a very inadequate 
idea or untrue expression of the whole: so indisputable facts may 
be introduced into a course of reasoning in tech a manner as to 
produce an unfaithful representation of the subject they profess 
to illustrate. For instance, a writer might describe the influence 
of pain upon the human constitution in this way. He might 
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in by stating the dreadful violence with which in certain cases 
it is known to rage. The fear of this, he would proceed, leads 
mankind to employ constant efforts to avoid it, which at last 
are too often made in vain. The sensation of hunger, for ex- 
ample, becomes by degrees more and more agonizing till it ter- 
minates in premature death; so that it is necessary to appease 
it by regular supplies of food. Again, the pain arising from 
continued restlessness and watching is so severe, that the tor- 
turers of Regulus could discover nothing more intolerable; and 
it is found in time to subdue the fierceness of the most savage of 
the brute creation. ‘The fear of this misery obliges the human 
race to consume nearly a third part of their time in sleep. Yet 
an inordinate use even of these appointed preventives of pain 
leads to the very evils they are employed to avert. Such are the 
agonies of gout and fever and a disordered system, that mankind 
are forced carefully to observe the quality, and limit the quantity, 
of their food: yet all these precautions are fruitless; and they 
are either cut off prematurely by some unforeseen disease, or 
sink into the grave emaciated by old age. 

We are not aware that any of these assertions are controvert- 
ible; yet they certainly present a very untrue picture both of 
human life, and of the real agency of pain in the preservation 
of the system; and would therefore leave a very fair opening to 
another writer, who, allowing all the facts as to the existence of 
pain, might yet show that it was both salutary in its effects, and 
commonly gentle in its operation; and in reaiity very little 
felt or thought of by those who are so actively flyi m its 
influence. This, it seems to us, is the part that has been per- 
formed by Mr. Weyland. The representations of Mr. Malthus 
had made it appear that there is a most disproportionate rate of 
increase between population and subsistence, which in fact is 
always so far behind, that toiling man “ pants after it in vain ;” 
Mr. W. on the contrary points out how that disproportion, in 
the course which society regularly takes, ceases gradually as soon 
as it becomes inconsistent with human happiness and prosperity. 
** Population advances, but with abated rapidity, as the power 
of supplying it with food becomes more scanty and precarious. 
The means are nicely adapted to the end; and by an admirable 
contrivance of Providential mechanism, the strength of the 

ring is spontaneously reduced, in proportion to the gradual 

iminution of the force it is destined to restrain.” (P. 157.) 

As a conclusion to this prolonged discussion, we will assume 
the confidence peculiar to Reviewers, and state the leading prin-. 
ciples which appear to us to have been incontrovertibly esta-. 
blished by the various conflicting and concurring authorities on 
the subject of population, | 
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The first results from Mr. Malthus’s Essay: it is proved by 
the united evidence of ancient history and recent discovery ; it 
is forced upon our belief by all that we hear, or read, or see, or 
feel; namely, that it is the uniform tendency of population in 
every known stage of society from the earliest to the most ad- 
vanced, to press against the actual or available supply of food. 

Mr. Weyland’s book would have seemed to us more complete, 
if it had opened with this concession. He was restrained, as it 
seems, by a consideration of the circumstances of a newly settled 
or purely agricultural society, from which corn is habitually ex- 
ported. But corn habitually exported is no more available to the 
existing population till there is a demand for their labour to pur- 
chase it, than corn wens in another country. It is either sent 
away in return for what is no less necessary to the inhabitants than 
the corn itself, as their clothes, or furniture, or even their imple- 
ments of industry; or at least for what is absolutely requisite as a 
stimulus to the production of corn. No Canadian farmer grows a 
surplus out of general philanthropy. The Polish peasant who 
navigates the rafts laden with the finest wheat, is hiineelf sup- 
— on oatmeal. While provisions of every sort are exported 
rom Ireland, the starving cotter makes his meal on potatoes. 
Exportation therefore ts no proof against our first proposition ; 
which will remain universally true, till it can be shown either 
that men labour voluntarily, or that there is some hitherto un- 
discovered Utopia where subsistence may be had without labour. 

The second fundamental principle is, that population, even 
while it presses against the existing provision of subsistence, 
has an uniform tendency to keep within the powers of the soil, 
if the natural order of things is not counteracted by human 
neglect or impolicy. Because before the productive powers of 
any tolerably fertile soil can be nearly exhausted, the people 
in the regular progress of social communities must have become 
colonial, commercial, manufacturing; must be collected into 
large towns and cities; must require soldiers, mariners, servants, 
&c.; in short must have reached that state of society in which 
Cae sews does not increase with rapidity. When we say that 

r. Weyland’s volume satisfactorily proves this point, we give it 
no small praise, though by no means all that it deserves. 

Thirdly, we would affirm that a final cause of the principle of 
population (as stated in the first proposition) is apparent, corres- 
ponding with the wisdom and goodness of the Creator; inasmuch 
as during the alternate progress of population and subsistence, 
the pressure of the former by a previous increase of people is 

to stimulate the community to a further production of 

food: so that the pressure of population against the means of 

subsistence, instead of being the cause of most of the miseries of 
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human life, is in well-governed states the cause of all public hap- 
piness, industry, and prosperity. The pressure against subsist- 
ence ensures industry, industry ensures increase of produce, in- 
crease of produce again encourages population; and these alter- 
nate oscillations of the balance are calculated not to disjoin, but 
to unite and ‘strengthen the structure of society. This Mr. 
Weyland has also successfully shown: and the correspondence 
of his arguments with those of another essay professedly on that 
view of the subject, and published almost at the same time, fur- 
nishes a strong presumption in favour of the justice of both, 


We have delayed so long upon these main principles, as to 
leave ourselves little room for those parts of the book before us 
which treat of the political and moral consequences deducible 
from them, ‘The first, however, is too important to be passed in 
silence. Our author not only argues that “ an enlightened 
government may safely venture upon the removal of every check 
to population, which rea/ly comes under that title by being of a 
nature to be removed by human power ;” but that cases may 
occur where the natural rate of increase inherent im the state of 
socuety may be safely accelerated. “ If, for example, upon a 
deliberate view of the wants, resources, and political relations of 
a country, a full supply of disposable hands be thought necessary 
for the security of the state, or for its advancement in the progress 
of prosperity ; it should seem that, relying on the natural tendency 
of population to keep within the powers of the soil to afford it 
subsistence, artificial encouragement may occasionally be afforded 
to its increase without any material danger.” (P. 168.) 

This is, in fact, a defence of our opieting poor-laws, as both 
politically wise, and practically beneficial. Now it is one thing 
to allow the difficulty of carrying into execution any plan for the 
abolition of these laws, actually subsisting; and another, and 
quite a different thing to approve of their original enactment, or 
practical operation. It has been proved to our complete satis- 
faction that such is the expansive tendency of population, that it 
will spontaneously force its way, wherever human industry can 
find subsistence; and it has not, for reasons we before stated, 
-been proved to our satisfaction that this tendency is so far coun- 
terbalanced by the consumption of life, &e. in advanced societies 
as to require human interference or acceleration. The politician 
“in most cases” (we think in ad/ cases) “ will best fulfil bis duty 
by leaving things in the hands of Providence, who will yoahesy 
be admitted to be the most com legislator in a case whic 
concerns the whole world.” (P. 7.) For, consider what Mr. 
Weyland himself allows. ‘ An unlimited encouragement to 
‘population may during some steps of the progress cause M Lo 
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press pernicisusly against the actual supply of food, and even 
against that which can be conveniently supplied.” (P. 188.) He 
is also aware * that the adjustment of the due proportions: be- 
tween food and population * the free operation of the laws of 
nature, is a more complicated affair in the advanced stages of 
society, than in the earlier and more simple states.” (P. 99.) We 
require no stronger arguments in favour of leaving it to the free 
operation of the laws of nature. Consider, again, one of the 
preliminary conditions required to justify the statesman, in giving 
direct encouragement to population; when it shall appear that 
‘* an increase of people is necessary to the further progress of a 
nation in wealth and prosperity.” (P. 183.) ‘This, we fear, is an 
inquiry too profound and complex to be safely entrusted to ary 
statesman ; especially when we remember that encouragements to 
marriage, like those afforded by our laws for instance, cannot be 

pointed pro tempore: the engine once set in motion cannot be 
choca or suspended at pleasure; it is itself artificial, but the 
provisions for its safe operation must, after all, be those which 
nature has established, whose primary laws were violated in the 
— speculation. 

e are not induced to deviate from this caution by the actual 
state of our country at present, to which our author appeals to 
prove that notwithstanding our encouragements to population, 
population is not redundant. Now as redundance is a relative 
term, it may be difficult for any two persons to agree as to its 
just application. But if it can ever be used with propriety, we 
think it must be when the competition for labour in every depart- 
ment of national industry so far exceeds the demand for labour- 
ers as it appears to do at this moment throughout the British 
dominions. ‘The instinctive principle, when left to itself, fills me 
every channel of industry by which subsistence can be gained, 
and is the agent of all prosperity. But if the politician interferes 
to accelerate the natural force of this principle, he ought first to 
ensure the contmuance of those circumstances which seem to him 
to require or justify such aeceleration, If this is beyond his 
power, he has no right to interfere at all. From the conse- 
quences of unnatural acceleration we are at present undergoing 
severe distress. Extraordinary circumstances gave encour 
ment to extraordinary exertions; the poor laws ealieh ae 
country to provide labourers even up to the unusual demand: @ 
healthy state, as long as it muti ; but on the first change of 
circumstances terminating in a dangerous revulsion. 

‘The moral effect of the poor laws is still more pernicious than 
the political. They encourage an improvidence, a recklessness 
as to the future which does not respect the present world alone. 
Exorbitant weekly gains are spent each week in every species of 
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intemperance ; and many a workman who has received from 30s, 
to 60s. per week for years, on the first reverse or stagnation of 
business, has no other resource than parochial charity. In the 
country, their practical consequence is to furnish an additional 
temptation to that very profligacy, the vicious intercourse of the 
sexes, which Mr. Weyland is justly most anxious to prevent. 
On this point our own opinion is, that under any circumstances 
the evil will of course be restrained, where religious considerations 
operate; but that in the absence of the religious check, it will 
not be kept down even by the facility of marriage. Putting aside 
religious considerations, which we can scarcely hope to see uni- 
versal, the great preventive is confessedly temporal interest. But 
according to the operation of the poor laws, this interest too 
often sides with the natural inclination. Intercourse is encouraged 
from a confidence on the part of the woman that if it proves 
fruitful, a marriage will be forced by the ordinary exercise of 
the laws; a calculation which begins in vice, and can only end 
either in profligate desertion, or in premature and ill-sorted 
marriages. For the evidence of this effect we wish we might not 
confidently appeal to the experience of half the villages in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Weyland speaks of the salutary dependence of the lower 
orders, and the communication between all the members of the 
state, which result from the present laws. We should rather say 
that they produced the worst sort of independence : row this, 
that on the slightest pretext or supposed provocation, the labourer 
leaves his neh from the certainty that if he does not imme- 
diately procure work elsewhere, the magistrates will order him 
relief from the parish. In proof of this effect, we appeal to the 
notorious fact that the employer of labourers uniformly places 
his chief dependence on those who do not /egally belong to the 
parish they are living in: and would — inquire whether he 
does not find them most willing, most regular, most industrious ? 
It would be impossible to desire a more convincing evidence of 
the moral effect of the present system. 

We do not mean to insinuate that there is no force in Mr. 
Weyland’s arguments on the opposite side. And having little 
hope that we shall live to see the day when a system shall have 
become obsolete, which is completely incorporated with our 
whole internal economy, we read with pleasure the proofs that 
good may be educed from a system a bad: at the same 
time that we protest against their being considered as proofs that 
the system is in itself speculatively wise or practically safe. ‘They 
show however that in a free and intelligent country there is a 
powerful effort of nature to right herself ; an invincible elasticity 
which expands even under severe pressure. So far as this, we 
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gladly admit Mr. Weyland’s reasonings. But we should be 
sorry if his authority were employed to prevent or relax any of 
those efforts, which have been now so generally begun, to teach 
and to enable the poorer classes to depend upon themselves, and 
to lay up in the seasons of health and vigour a provision against 
weakness and adversity. Wages have never been so much re- 
duced but that this has been in a great measure possible ; indeed, 
among the labouring class, we usually find those soonest reduced 
to indigence, who, whilst things are prosperous, have enjoyed the 
highest wages. We believe that Providence intends, we are 
sure that Christianity commands, that the orphan, the sick, and 
the aged should be supported by charity; but we also believe it 
to be the intention of Providence, that the young and the healthy 
should furnish labour to the community, according to the natural 
demand; and that the present system in England is a deviation 
from the wise and simple arrangement of Providence—that 
system we mean, which allows every man without reference to 
character, strength, or age, to claim a right to support; to 
what becomes in effect gratuitous support, since the return made 
to the parish is commonly of no sort of value, in digging gravel 
which nobody wants, in making pots which nobody buys, or in 
levelling roads which nobody travels. We believe that we shall 
become a more happy, more moral, and more prosperous people, 
in proportion as we gradually undermine habits which cannot be 
taken by storm, and, by encouraging the provident banks, and 
inducing the poor to contribute to them by every indulgence and 
favour shown to those who do, return to the great law of nature, 
that every man’s condition shall ordinarily be proportioned to his 
own prudence, morality, and industry. 

‘The chapter on the poor laws is followed by an inquiry into 
the natural order of precedence between population and food. It 
has been made an inference from Mr. Malthus’s reasonings, that 
an increase of people should always follow, and never precede an 
increase in the produce of the soil ‘which when applied to a 
manulacturing socicty, appears to be tantamount to saying, that 
an increase in the number of backs should always follow, and 
never precede, an increase in the manufacture of coats ; whereas, 
surely a previous increase of wearers and consumers is absolutel 
necessary to the respective production of further food and rai- 
ment.” (P. 82.) Our author proves, we think, unanswerably, 
that when the best lands are already cultivated, farther produce 
can only be elicited by a rise in the article, occasioned by the 
demand of the already existing claimants. The whole detail of 
the i is practically and fully entered upon, and we refer 
political economists to the book itself; only hinting that the plan, 
so plausibly recommended by others, of buying abroad what we 
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cannot raise so cheaply at home, will be a delightful prospect, 
when our bad passions shall cease to produce * wars and fight- 
ings,” and the precepts of Christianity become the general laws 
of society. 

The last book is devoted to the moral consequences deducible 
from the principles of the treatise ; i. ¢. to the nature and extent 
of the duty of charity, and the propriety of leaving to the lower 
orders the free option of marriage. On these points, we fully 
agree with the author; neither do we imagine, especially as to 
the first of them, that the advocates of other principles would 
oppose him. ‘ If it be true, as asserted,” (he argues) “ that 
population has in all cases a tendency of itself to exceed the 
supply of food for its support; since we can scarecly assist the 
poor in any way without encouraging them to produce, and 
enabling them to rear a greater number of children, or at least 
without prolonging the existence of the objects of our charity; 
it is evident that by every exertion of it we are only increasing 
the quantum of human misery. While we assist some, we are 
proportionably depressing others, and adding to that number 
which is already exuberant to a fault.” (P. 334.) Now the ¢en- 
dency to exceed the supply, which stands in the front of. this 
remark, Mr. Weyland is so far from denying, in the only case 
applicable to the question, that of an advanced society, that he 
makes use of it in argument, as appeared in the preceding page. * 
The proper consequence resulting trom such a tendency is not that 
charity that should be withheld, but that it be employed wisely 
and discreetly. And after the freedom of our former remarks, 
we gladly embrace this opportunity of observing that Mr. Mal- 
thus’s chapters on the right direction of our charity, and the 
necessity of general views upon the subject, seem to us, with the 
exception perhaps of a few sentences, more really benevolent, 
because more likely to produce actual advantage to the poor, 
than any thing we he ever chanced to see in favour of charity. 
If mankind, as Paley became convinced before his last publica- 
tion, * will always breed up to a certain point of distress,” they 
will surely breed up to the point of regular and systematic charity. 
Against this Mr. Malthus justly argues, as neither blessing him 
that gives, nor him that takes; as seldom proceeding trom real 
benevolence on the one side, and seldom producing real gratitude 
on the other; but the same reasoning 1s no way applicable to 

rudent or occasional charity, which as Mr. Weyland trul aay 

th gives an impulse to industrious exertion, and establishes 
such a ‘ moral sensibility, and mutual intercourse among all 


* What Mr, Weyland does deny, is the tendency of population to exceed the 


powers of the soil, a circumstance no doubt of main importance in determining the 
expediency of charity. 
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ranks of the community, that the habits which repress any ten- 
dency to a mischievous increase of population are made to ope- 
rate preventively with a force more than sufficient to counteract 
the positive encouragement, which is supposed to be afforded by 
charitable donations.” 


«¢ That these habits are the offspring of the charitable intercourse of 
the rich and enlightened with the poor and ignorant, is well known to 
all those who are practically conversant with the subject. It is the 
neglected and degraded poor man, abandoned to the solitary reflec- 
tions of an uninformed mind upon his cheerless prospects and situation, 
who ceases to respect himself, or to feel any of that enlivening prin- 
ciple within him, which diverts his attention from the mere sensual 
and physical wants of his nature to the comparative decencies and 
comforts of life. It is this man, who, feeling himself an object of in- 
difference to others, is actuated by the same feeling towards the rest of 
the world. He becomes morose, brutal, and selfish, in the lowest 
sense of the term. His natural feelings in these respects not bein 
corrected by intercourse with more enlightened men, nor softened by 
a sense of obligation to his superiors, and of the interest he has in 
their approbation, he becomes careless of his future conduct, and is 
driven at the impulse of the first temptation that is offered to his pas- 
sions. Restrained by no check, moral or natural, by no sense of 
respect towards others or himself, he is impelled to the multiplication 
of his species like the brutes that perish. And I am ready to acknow- 
ledge that the population thus raised is checked only by the rule which 
regulates the number of the brutes; viz. by the perpetual contest 
between the powers of pro-creation and the principle of destruction— 
a rule which, when applied to the human species, involves almost every 
modification of vice and misery. 

** But let the fair form of charity be introduced, and society assumes 
an aspect altogether different. The sullen and hardened heart of the 
previously neglected individual is awakened to the sympathies of our 
common nature, Finding that he is respected by others he begins to 
feel some respect for himself, and to acquire an indistinct notion of the 
moral equality of mankind. He learns by degrees that the poorest 
tenant of the meanest cottage possesses a soul of equal value, in the 
eye of its Maker, with the lord of the surrounding districts; and if he 
be the inhabitant of a free country, that he possesses also a body of 
equal value in the eye of the legislature. Having a powerful friend 
that feels an interest in his proceedings, his reflections on his temporal 
condition are also cheered and enlivened. Gratitude will sometimes 
. find a place in his heart ; and from this seed alone, with judicious cul- 
ture, may spring up a plant in the shelter of whose branches all the 
gentle and moral qualities incident to his situation may repose. But 
should that sentiment be too refined for his perceptions, the bare con- 
viction that a man more powerful than himself has taken charge of his 
welfare, and has assumed some responsibility that his exertions to 
better his own condition shall not be altogether fruitless, elevates the 
tone of his feelings, invigorates his efforts, and imparts a glow of hope 
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to his heart, and of satisfaction to his countenance. The whole man, 
in short, is changed, and his habits are renewed with him. The prin- 
ciple of respect to his superior, and the wish for his approbation, will 
aid the principle of respect for himself, in restraining him within the 
bounds of decency and morality ; and the population which he is the 
instrument of raising, being produced in conformity to the laws of God 
and the moral institutions of his country, will, as we shall perceive in a 
following chapter, be a sound and substantial addition to the powers of 
the commonwealth, Thus it is that the moral virtues act and re-act 
upon each other; and if the general exercise of charity has, on the 
one hand, a tendency to extend the limits of population beyond the 
natural boundary, it has also, on the other, qualities inherent in its 
very nature sufficient either to counteract that tendency or to convert 
it into ablessing.” (P. 342—344. ) 


We entirely agree with our author’s remarks on the subject of 
marriage. ‘The most original of these observations is that which 
points out the injustice of expecting equal restraint on this head, 
in the members of the lower and the ‘Velen classes of the com- 
munity. The lower orders “ have at the same time fewer enjoy- 
ments to substitute for it, and infinitely fewer means of pr 
the temptations to vice, which an involuntary abstinence from 
marriage necessarily multiplies. Their mental resources ae 
most deficient, they are more in want of other gratifications, an 
of the means of humanizing their minds by the enjoyment of the 
social affections.” The conclusion is thus drawn up, “ in unison 
with the apparent equity of the divine dispensations, with our 
sense of natural justice, and with the express commands and une 
qualified permissions of Scripture on the subject.” 


“ It appears then, upon the whole, that no moral impediment to the 
progress of society, or to the natural tendency of population to keep 
within due bounds, is to be apprehended from as general a prevalence 
of matrimonial connexions as the existing state of society will admit ; 
nay that a perfect liberty in this respect is essential to a healthy pro- 
gress. We perceive that the principle of population introduces no 
new duty, nor any necessary increase of vice and misery as societ 
advances, and the land arrives nearer to its point of complete cul- 
tivation. 

‘“‘T must here be permitted to remark, that a general attention to 
the moral duties is as necessary to connect the happiness of the — 
and the public prosperity with the propositions established in this 
chapter, as with any of those which have precededthem. If husbands 
or wives be drunken, idle, and profligate, whether they be young or 
old, their families will be in some way or other a burthen to the state. 

‘‘ But 1 think upon the whole that an early marriage, and a young 
family, is a strong incentive to sobriety, industry, and decency, in a 
~ man, wherever his moral and religious instructors come in aid of 

is natural feelings of affection towards his wife and children. I haye 
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seldom seen the workings of good advice upon natural affections fail in 
their effect, except in old and very hardened profligates; and I have 
very frequently beheld the combination of the two effectual in reclaim- 
ing a loose and thoughtless character. 

“IT should be sorry however to be so far misunderstood, as to be 
thought to assert that it would be consistent with the good of the state, 
to atiord to every idle and abandoned stripling the means of entering 
into the marriage contract, although he possess neither the will nor the 
intention of labouring for the support of his family, nor be in a capacity 
to have set before him in a forcible manner his duties in these respects. 
For truly I have never yet been able to discover, nor should I be ve 
industrious in searching for, any scheme of polity which can enable 
the machinery of society to work freely and profitably, notwithstanding 
the general neglect of moral habits and precautions.” (P. 413, 414.) 


We here close our remarks upon this valuable treatise. Some 
of the arguments would be improved by compression, and there 
is too much recapitulation throughout; there are also several 
digressions and long quotations which inconveniently distract the 
attention, and would be better in the form of notes, or thrown 
into an appendix.* But there are no readers who take an interest 
in these discussions (we wish that this class were larger) to whom 
the book can fail to communicate pleasure and instruction. ‘The 
result of the whole is that, by the arrangements of a wise and 
beneficent Creator, “ mankind cannot long be happy without 
virtue, nor actively virtuous without freedom, nor securely free 
without rational knowledge:”+ but that happiness is placed 
within the reach, commonly of the individual, and always of the 
community, in proportion as honest industry flourishes, in pro- 
portion as sound religion inculcates pure morality, and the diffa- 
sion of rational knowledge secures public and private liberty. 
To promote these desirable objects, fot every reformer take one 


individual in hand, and begin, as Mr. Weyland says, with) 
himself. 


Art. XVL.—The Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, ani 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder. Edited by George Frederick 
Nott, D.D. F.S.A. late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxtord. 
3 vols. 4to. 1816. London. Longman and Co. 


Tr is remarked by Hume, of the literary period of Henry VIII. 
that * there is no man of that age who has the least pretension 


> 


* See pages 33, 52, 76, 348, 375, 392, 453. + Sir William Jones, 
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to be ranked among our classics.’ A dictum not more rash and 

dogmatical than might have been expected from the caviller at 
Shakspeare, and the depreciator of Dryden. Surely the ® two 

chieftains,” as Puttenham calls them, the founders of a regular 

metrical style in English poetry, might be allowed to take their 
lace as English classics. 

Before Wyatt and Surrey, there seems to have been little or no 
attempt at the poetry of sentiment. Poetry was chiefly directed 
to picturesque allegorical imagery; of which the “ Picrs Plow- 
man’s Vision” of Langelande, probably set the example; and to 
dramatic or allegorical satire, as in Barclay’s * Ship of Fooles.” 
The eclogues of the latter, the first in our language, contain 
descriptions of common lite; but what is properly sentiment, the 
ideal language of the heart and fancy, seems to have been intro- 
duced from the school of Italy. 

Chaucer had early turned his attention to Italy: but he was 
fond of the busy scenes of human action ; and the Theseide of 
Boccacio had tor him more attraction than the amatory hymns, 
for such they may be called, of Petrarch. Yet it is remarkable, 
that in the ages of chivalry, when the fair sex were arrayed with 
attributes of romantic purity, and super-human excellence ; and 
when the adventurous spirit of the crusades, blending religious 
enthusiasm with the cnilirinda of chivalrous attachment, had in- 
grafted terms of divinization on the vocabulary of love; the 
sonnets of Petrarch, in which love assumes so spiritual, myste- 
rious, and devotional a form, should not have earlier become a 
model for poetic imitation. It was reserved for the court of 
Henry VIIL.: a court adorned with the gallant pageantries of 
chivalry, and blazing with the pomp of tournaments, where the 
“eyes of ladies rained influence,” to foster the allegorized spirit 
of Italian love. Although Wyatt, in his express paraphrases 
from Petrarch, copies his antitheses and false refinements, yet in 
his original poetry, he follows the dictates of natural tenderness ; 
and it is to the honour of Surrey’s taste that, in the best of the 
few sonnets he has left us, he did not, like the we of the 
later Italian school, founded by Donne, entangle himself ih 
amorous metaphysics, and hyperbolical conceits. 

Wyatt had only partially adopted the syllabic system of metre, 
which in Surrey superseded the metre of cadence: many of his 
poems, therefore, appear to modern readers, uncouth and inhar- 
monious; and have probably deterred many from ee 
the sweet lyrical effusions, by which their search would have — 
been rewarded. Surrey has given proof that he could have pro- 
duced a series of compositions elegantly classical in style, unaf- 
fected in sentiment, and abounding with descriptive beauties ; but 
his efforts in this kind are few; and even he had not divested 
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himself entirely either of the tediousness of measure familiar to 
the early poets, or (we speak it with trembling in the presence 
of his editor) of their tediousness of narration and reflection. 
We fear also that it is in the nature of amatory poetry to induce 
weariness in the auditors; we grow tired of eternal complaints, 
humiliations, and recriminations, “ whined out in ceaseless dole.” 
And for this reason even Surrey, the more correct of the two 
in style, though not, as we think, the more gifted with a poet’s 
Hes Ti has never yet been fairly reasoned into popularity. 
Cibber (who actually disposed the materials of Shiels, and wrote 
several of the lives, although Johnson supposes Shiels the exclu- 
sive author) very properly assigned to both Wyatt and Surrey a 
place among the British poets. But Johnson, whose constitu- 
tional indolence obliged him to follow where he ought to have 
led, and to regulate his choice by the caprice of the booksellers, 
omitted Wyatt and Surrey, as he omitted Chaucer and Spencer. 
The recommendations of Walpole, and of Warton, of Headley, 
and of Ellis, have not succeeded in rendering them the favourites 
of the public. 

The present experiment, being on a more important scale, is 
better calculated to succeed: there is, moreover, much in these 
volumes that is interesting, exclusively of poetry, or of poetical 
criticism ; the historical researches have brought to light much of 
error which had been hitherto acquiesced in with unsuspicious 
confidence : future compilers of biographic annals will naturally 
resort to Dr. Nott for authentic information on the age of Surrey, 
and on that which succeeded it. 

The preface need not detain us long. The tone of apology 
and humility in a man of learning and talents, however sincere, 
seldom gains credit for sincerity. On opening a new work, we 
hasten rather impatiently over the truisms, that all are conscious 
of faults and failures, that authors are anxious and apprehensive, 
and the public candid and indulgent. The adoption of modern 
orthography, for which the editor pleads the example of Mr. 
Ellis, will, by some, be disapproved. If, however, the object of 
an editor be to procure readers for his author, it is indispensable 
that his author be made to speak intelligibly : people are not apt 
frequently to recur to pages which cost them trouble in decy- 
phering. The old spelling may have been one obstacle in the 
way of these poets. The only plausible objection to this ortho- 
graphic reform which we can anticipate is, that orthography 
is sometimes an useful guide to etymology. A single specimen is, 
however, sufficient to mark the mode of spelling in a particular 

In the MS. genealogy of the Marquess of Northampton, the 
Howard family, is deduced by regular descents from Howard, a 
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Saxon, cousin to Duke Oslac, who flourished in the reign of Ed- 
gar: others content themselves with fixing the root of the famil 
in Sir William Howard, of Wigenhale, in Norfolk, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, under Edward the first. If, as it 
should appear, Wigenhale was the family name, and if Sir John 
de Wigenhale was the first who assumed the name of Howard, 
the high Saxon descent is at once overthrown. 

On the accession of Richard the Third, Sir John Howard 
was created Duke of Norfolk, and his Son Thomas, Earl of 
Surrey; who is said to have made the famous constitutional 
answer to Henry VII., on being taken prisoner, at the battle of 
Bosworth ; or, as some say, to Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, on 
giving up his sword to him: “ Let the authority of parliament 
lace the crown on a stake, and I would fight for it.” Buck, in 
his Reign of Richard the Third, says that Surrey was not taken 
prisoner in the battle, but surrendered himself afterwards ; and 
that the above answer was made on his liberation from the tower, 
when Henry taunted him with his allegiance to Richard. 

When Heaky Howard, the Earl of Surrey now under con- 
sideration, was born, is but vaguely ascertained. It is said, that 
Surrey, when arrested in December, 1546, was sitting for his por- 
trait, which was forbidden to be finished; and the painter only 
added his age at the time of execution. If he were twenty-nine 
te old, in January, 1547, when he was beheaded, he must 

ave been born in 1518. But the picture in question is a finished 
piece ; and the story, with the argument, falls to the ground. 

We know not what the editor means to prove, by saying that 
“besides this there was a motto inscribed on it; sat superest ; 
which Surrey’s younger son, the Karl of Northampton expressly 
tells us, was assumed by his father, in his life-time.” Perhaps he 
would intimate that the motto is vulgarly supposed to have been 
added to the picture, in allusion to the untimely death of the 
earl. It seems a minute and fanciful labour to trace the par- 
ticular significance of allusion in this motto. The editor thinks 
it cannot apply to the loss of the fair Geraldine’s affections, 
(which, by the bye, it will afterwards appear Surrey never pos- 
sessed) and he thinks it can apply only to his recall from the 
government of Boulogne. ‘The expression in Henry Howard’s 
(Northampton’s) letter to Queen Elizabeth, “ sat superest, as 
once my father wrote on the breach of a distressed hope,” would 
apply to a disappointment in love, though Northampton would 
not be likely to intimate that his father, who was married at the 
time of his suing for Geraldine’s favour, was crossed in his pas- 
sion; but the disfavour into which Surrey fell, as indicated by 
his recall, can scarcely be termed a breach of hope.” The 
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editor imagines that he has fixed the date of Surrey’s birth at 
the year 1516. The double assumption, that the motto was 
adopted on the occasion of this mortification, and that the picture 


-was painted at the precise time of its adoption, furnishes no very 


solid ground for the superstructure of a date of nativity. 

_ tis mentioned by Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in his Life of 
King Henry VIII., that Henry Earl of Surrey was “ bred up 
with the Duke of Richmond (Henry VIII.’s natural son) in 
the castle of Windsor; which the Earl we describes in 
& sonnet extant among his works.” Buttheline = 

| ~ © With a King’s son my childish yeares did pass,” 


does not advert to a state of literal childhood ; nor do the pas- 
times which he describes, as tennis, hunting, and tilting, coun- 
tenance this interpretation. Child in that period denoted a youth 
not. yet arrived at the age of knighthood, From a curious 
household book, which contains an, account of the table and 
other expenses of the Earl of Surrey’s family, it is discovered 
that. the earl passed the spring and summer at Tendring Hall, 
and the autumn and winter at Hunsdon; and that though both 
he and the Countess were often absent, the children remained at 
home; aud there is an uninterrupted notice of dinners provided 
for my Lord Howard in the nursery. ba 

The editor imagines he has now found out one cause which 
contributed to the formation of Surrey’s character: the im- 
pressions of childhood having been imbibed, not in ‘ the tumult 
of Windsor Palace,” but amidst. the oaks at Tendring Hall, 
must have laid the foundation of his contemplative habits, and 
love.of rural imagery. We infer neither one nor the other from 
his writing descriptive sonnets, or growing melancholy in rhyme. 
Enterprize and activity, and a. Selight in. camps, and in the 
pageantsand jousis of a splendid court, were to the full as con- 
spicuous in Surrey as a love of musing under oaks, and sighing 
to the moon. In like manner his literary dispositions are to 
the example of his near relations; in particular to Lord Berners, 
the racy old translator of Froissart’s Chronicles. We are scep- 
tical as to the possibility of accounting for the germs of genius 
and the bias of,character on this systematic plan. Such, how- 


ever, we are aware, is the method of philosophizing in approved 


biography, and it must be owned to be a harmless and not un- 

g speculation. 
., Leland and Junius have both been mentioned as Surrey’s 
tutors: the editor adduces substantial reasons why they. were 
not: and in the absence of positive information fixes his conjec- 
tures on Clerke, au eminent scholar, of whom Wood gives an 
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account in his Athenze; who was received into the Duke of 
Norfolk’s family as secretary, and whose treatise “ de mortuoruam 
resurrectione,” was dedicated to Surrey. dba 
_. Wood states that ‘Surrey and the Duke of Richmond, the 
friend with whom he some part of his at Windsor 
Castle, were entered as students at Cardinal College, now Christ 
Church, at Oxford. The archives of the university are silent 
as to their admission. Wood rests only on * constant tradition!” 
but this is also mute. The editor conjectures that they were 
entered at Cambridge, as Burnet mentions Cooke, Greek reader 
at that university, as Richmond’s tutor. Surrey’s friend Wyatt 
was educated at Cambridge ; and, what is a more plausible ar- 
gument, the university chose Surrey for their high steward. 
~ Surrey’s education appears to have been completed at fifteen. 
A passage in Hardinge’s Chronicle details the several gradations 
in the training of youth ie crm It is too jong for transcrip- 
Jearn ing at ; at six the n languages and were 
taught shanatiers at table; at ten ae twelve they were initiated 
in * revels,” dancing, and singing; and learnt “to speak of 
gentleness,” or learn the phrases of courtesy and polite discourse: 
at fourteen they went to the chase, and at sixteen they practised 
tilting, wore armour, skirmished in mock: fights, and kept 
sentry. 

in F ebruary, 1532, Surrey was contracted to Lady Frances 
Vere, daughter to John Earl of Oxford. Sarrey was about six- 
teen: the bride much younger. ‘The marriage was solemnized 
soon after, These early marriages-between young persons were 
common in that period: but it was a mere form of solemniza- 
tion; the parties seldom lived together till of mature age.» 
_ Holinshed mentions Surrey as one of the noblemen appointed 
to attend Henry VIII, when he gene: Somat the celebrated 
meeting at Boulogne, on the 10th (1582). The editor 
is punctilious in stating the inonths, but trusts to the memory 
of his readers for the dates of the pee They who havenot by 
heart the memoria technica, would be better pleased ‘by the 
printing of the date of the year in the margin; a convenient 
practice which should never be neglected in historical works. 
~ Dodd in his-church history asserts that Surrey and Richmond 
went to Paris “ to learn French.” The University of Paris at 
that time attracted students. The editor observes that Surrey’s 
writings bear no.traces of imitation from the French poets, dake 
those of Wyatt; and infers the probability, that “ Surrey, eves 
at that early period, had determined on taking the Italian writers 
as his model.” Of these preconcerted plans, in matters of poetry, 
we entertain very heretical notions, 
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We next hear of Surrey’s bearing the fourth sword in the pro-~ 
cession at the coronation of Anne Boleyn, as representative of 
his father-in-law, John Earl of Oxford, the Lord High Cham- 
berlain. The Duke of Richmond had remained at Paris to 

ursue his studies. But the Duke of Norfolk being recalled to 

ngland on the breach of Henry’s negociations with Francis 
relative to a papal alliance, he returned with him, and was 
affianced to Surrey’s only sister, the Lady Mary Howard. As 
they were within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity a dis- 
pensation was necessary, by which we are enabled to ascertain 
the time of the contract, Nov. 26, 1533. The marriage, owing 
to the tender age of the parties, was according to:custom merely 
formal; the Duchess residing with her fri and the Duke 
at Windsor Castle. This was cattery the period of Surrey’s 
intimacy with Richmond at Windsor Castle, to which he adverts 
in the most tender and picturesque of his poems, written in cap- 
tivity there, after the death of his friend : whom, after enumerat- 
ing their sports and imes, and their mutual confidences re- 
specting their youthful brides . 


' Recording soft what grace each one had found, 
What hope-of speed, what dread of long delays ;” 


he thus pathetically apostrophizes: 
“ O place of bliss! renewer of my woes! 
' Give me account, where is my noble fere ? *: 


Whom in thy walls thou didst each night enclose : 
To other lief;-+ but unto me most dear.’’ 


In 1535, it should seem that Surrey’s marriage with the Lady 
Francis was solemnized publicl ny & the next year his son 
Thomas was born. Surrey had his nativity cast, and the calcu- 
lation foreboded misfortune to his child and untimely death to 
himself: the belief in judiciary astrology was too generally pre- 
valent to reflect discredit on Surrey’s understanding. 

On the trial of Anne Boleyn, the Duke of Norfolk presided as 
Lord High Steward, and Surrey sat under him as representative 
Earl Marshal. The Duke is said to have attended without per- 
sonal regret, as it appears from his letter to the council (Cotton’s 
MS. Titus. B. 1.) that he was impressed with the malice of his 
nieces, n and the Howard. This 
seems rather a hard imputation on the Duke, who it appears from 
the Harleian MS. No. 2194. ** was bow to proceed imme- 
diately to the verdict, because the peers, wholly applyin them- 


selves to the King’s humour, pronounced her guilty.’ e are 


Endeared. 
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desired to suppose that Surrey, indeed, was afflicted, for Surrey 


was 

The teniiticn of Henry breakfasting under an oak in E ping 
forest previous to the chase, and exclaiming on the sign n 
being fired which announced the decapitation of Anne, “ Ant 
ah! the business is done, uncouple the hounds;” is doubted 
the editor with a charity to which we have no pretensions, y 
is circumstantial and characteristic. Rapin says that on his reée- 
turn from the hunting he married the Lady Jane Seymour. 

In June following, the Lord Thomas Howard, —— 
uncle, was committed to the tower for marrying, without th 
King’s leave, Lady Margaret Douglas; and, after languishing 
two years, died in his prison. A short time after S lost 
his friend and brother the Duke of Richmond, at the early age 

‘We now come to the most splendid epoch of Surrey’s tradi+ 
tionary life, at which he appears in the lists wl aren thro 
out Italy the peerless perfections of the fair Geraldine. ‘The editor 
is unwilling to efface what he considers as “ so pleasing a pictu 
of a high-minded and honourable lover thus gallantly; employed?” 
He should rather have said this picture of a quixotic and fan— 
tastical gallantry : and if we may charitably excuse the ‘chivalrous 
devotion to another im one who had already a wife; by ascribing 
it to the manners of the age, still we think the epithets, “ high- 
minded and honourable,” might have been spared. Dr. Nott’s 
sincere sense of moral propriety is perpetually clashing with his 
sentimental enthusiasm. The Italian adventure is, however, as 
much a fairy tale as any of those in Mother Bunch. Anthony 
Wood quotes Drayton’s Heroical rs aig as authority for the 
story There is however internal evidence that Wood berrowed 
his account from Nash’s Adventures of Jack Wilton, a romance 
which preceded Drayton’s Epistles some years. Criticism and 
conjecture may fairly slumber when we reflect that at the time of 
this tour of chivalry, Geraldine must have been dressing her 
dolls in the nursery. 

The romance is utterly unworthy of credit as a record of tra- 
ditionary history. Jack Wilton, after following the English 
army as a tapster to the sieges of TTournay and Terouenne, and 
assisting at the taking of -Munster, accompanied the Karl ef 
Surrey on his journey into Italy. At Middleburgh they were 
joined by Sir Thomas More, an visited Erasmus at Rotterdam, 
when the one of these learned men was pores ae his ** Praise of 
Folly,” the other his “* Utopia.” At es 
Wilton were present at a dispute between Luther and Carlos- 
tadius. Surrey then also became acquainted with Cornelius 
Agrippa, since celebrated in a ballad of Mr. Southey-;- of which 


ittenburgh, Surrey and 
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Jhe seems to have taken the hint from the “ Magical Disquisi- 


tions” of Martin del Rio. Agrippa, at Erasmus’s desire, conjured 

up the ghost of Tully to recite his oration for Roscius, which 
he did * with such fervent exultation of spirits, and such soul- 
stirring gestures, as filled all the auditors with amazement.” 
Surrey met the conjurer again at the Emperor’s court, and he 
showed him the fair Geratdine in a magic mirror, sick, and 
lying on a couch. She must then have been seven years old! 

Surrey, according to the above narrative, set out in 1536, 
-when Munster was taken: but it was taken 1n 1585. Sir Thomas 
‘More, whom he met on the road, must have been without his 
head, as he lost it the year before. His ‘“ Utopia” was written’ 
in 1516. Erasmus died in 1536, and wrote his “ Praise of 
Folly” in 1509. Cornelius Agrippa, whose learning and whose 
squabbles with the monks transformed him into a necromancer, 
died in 1535, Such is the annalist on whom English critics 
and biographers have unconsciously pinned their faith. 

Dr. Nott is inclined to doubt altogether the visit of Surrey to 
Italy. But there is a tradition of a shield presented to him by 
Cosmo, the second Grand Duke of Tuscany, after his -victory 
ina tournament. A shield, to be the same, is pre- 
served in the Duke of Norfolk's family, and has been seen by the 
editor. Itis of wood and canvas, painted with historical figures. 
‘The exterior represents Curtius leaping into the gulf: the in- 
terior, in two compartments, exhibits Cocles and Porsenna. 
Giovanni Stradano is said to be the painter: but Stradano was 
not born till 1536, the year in which Surrey is su to 


have won the shield, and this anachronism the editer thinks suf- 


ficient to annul the tradition: we do not see why, unless the 
mame of Stradano be actually inscribed’ on the painting. He 
conjectures that the Earl of Arundel purchased this shield in 
Italy. In the picture of the Arundel family by Vandyke, oue of 
os sons bears the identical shield. None of Surrey’s portraits 

e it. | 

After all it is difficult to conceive why Nash should have feigned 
the adventures of Surrey in Italy ; unless there was some tradition 
afloat that he travelled thither. The editor presumes that he has 
detected the ground-work.of Nash’s history in an expression of 
Puttenham, the author of the Art of English Poetry. ©“ Sir 
Thomas Wyatt the elder, and Henry Earl of Surrey, heving 
travelled into Italy, and there tasted the sweet and stately mea- 
sures and style of the Italian poesy, as novices newly crept out 
of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly 
polished our rude and homely manner of poesy.” Dr. Nott sns- 
pects “ travelled into Italy ” to be a mere figure, meaning that 
they made incursions into’ Italian literature: the conjecture is 
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ingenious and plausible. That there are no allusions to Italian 
scenes or associations in their poems, we think a presumptive, but 
not a conclusive argument. i 
Dr. Nott now proceeds to give the history of Surrey’s passion 
for Geraldine. She is shown by Walpole, in his Noble Authors, 
to have been the Lady Elizabet ps me or Garrett, daughter 
to Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare: who was su 
to be descended from the Geraldi of Florence. Both Garrett 
and Geraldine were indifferently adopted as the family name. 
She was born im Ireland, and brought up with the Princess 
Mary, and afterwards was appointed one of her ladies of the 
bedchamber. The idea that she was ever maid of honour to 
Queen Catharine is erroneous. When Catharine married Henry 
VIII. Geraldine was only ten years old, and living at Hunsdon 
with the princess. ark) | 
The editor conceives Surrey to have “ declared his passion” ° 
when Geraldine was thirteen. He tells us that there have been 
instances of a premature developement of beauty; and then 
brings forward a fact which renders the above supposition un- 
necessary, that girls in that time were addressed by lovers at the 
even of welve He luckily recollécts that Laura was not 
more than thirteen when “ she inspired that passion, the ardour 
of which twenty years’ suffering could not diminish, and which 
continued unabated even when death itself had extinguished 
hope.” The mention of Petrarch and Laura brite on the sen- 
timental fit of the editor; and he laments that all local memo 
has perished of the loves of Surrey and his Geraldine. © * ‘The 
high-arched hall indeed rémains,” he’ pathetically observes, 
*‘ though silent and deserted, where Surrey, among | nt 


Stately seats and ladies bright of 


was wont to court the hand of his youthful mistress; but no tra- 
dition is preserved of the retired window into which, after the 
short dance, “ they withdrew to repeat to each other in tender 
confidence” long tales of great delight: “ no stone of all that 
princely pile retains the impression o their names, and amid the 
surrounding groves no tree is pointed out as their favourite 

This, the ladies who sigh over Dr. Nott’s melting effusion will 
do well to remember, is spoken of the “ whispered tales” of an 
adulterous intercourse, and the assignations of a very your visi 
with a married man! We stippose they will need to be thus re- 
minded, as Dr. Nott himself seems yery complacently to have 
forgotten it; for he grows extremely angry with Geraldine, be- 
cause “ shé seeks in no higher gratification than the indul- 
gence of vanity.” .What ‘sort of gratification would Dr. Nott 
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expect that Lady E. Fitzgerald should receive from a clandestine 
intercourse with ‘the oo of Lady Frances Vere? He ob- 
serves, in a somewhat lack-a-daysical manner, ‘ Geraldine was 
of that ungenerous disposition too often, alas ! united to beauty, 
which makes attachment subservient to admiration.” What 
kind of generosity was she to have shown? He tells us that 
4 ‘‘ Surrey’s disdainful mistress covered her face with a veil when 
‘ he was present, and fears that she had not for this so amiable a 
motive as Laura; in her it was one of the | | 


* Dolce durezze et placide repulse ” 


which Petrarch had himself acknowledged were necessary to 
temper the ardour of his passion; but in Geraldine it seems to 
have been (how does Dr. Nott know this?) a wanton act of 
refined coquetry.” He is indignant that she should have had 
any ‘reserves towards a man of Surrey’s gentle nature,” and is 
Pa melted, when, “ in the height of amorous constancy” he 


“ Sweet is the death who takes his end by. love.” 


From these premises Dr. Nott thinks himself warranted to infer 
that ‘what little is known of Geraldine’s moral disposition is 
not advan us to her.” We suppose he is thinking of the 
morality of chivalry. 
If she were at one time pleased with the flattering and ener- 
. vating attentions of so accomplished a cavalier as Surrey, and 
* at another played off the little arts of fickleness and caprice, 
| characteristic of youthful levity; let it be remembered that 
* the declaration of his passion,” as Dr. Nott calls it, was 
made when she was thirteen, and that she was only fifieen when 
i she was wedded to Sir Thomas Browne. If she were a coquette, 
a let her married admirer answer it. But because it appears that 
| she broke off. this equivocal connexion, she is to be branded with 
‘ | * perfidy: ”’ perfidy to the husband of another lady! and it is 
| discovered that ‘ her marriages were proofs of a mercenary and 
ambitious mind.” They were not formed, it seems, from “ the 
generous feeling of disinterested love: ” such as, we suppose, is 
evinced in listening to the rapturous breath of high-strained 
adoration from a married lover in arbours and: windows. 
This it is to be sentimental; for Dr. Nott is fully aware that this 
high-wrought platonic affection, where conjugal ties intervene, 


thought. Surrey may stand, in great measure, excused ;by the 
manners of his age; the foolish notions of fantastic. chivalry > 
and the example of the chevalier Bayard, ‘ sans peur et sans 


reproche,” whose attachment to a married lady might. haye beem 


i is, tO use Nis OWN expression, * a sort of mental adultery; anc 
that religion requires not merely innocence in act. but purity in 
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rely sentimental. But we do not see the consistency of Dr. 
Nott’s entering with a feeling interest into the progress of a pas- 
sion, which he has too much sound religious principle to ap- 
prove; we do not see the consistency of his arguing that “ as 
Surrey never left any duty unfulfilled for the gratification of his 
feelings, his attachment was of little importance.”—“ Mental 
adultery ” \of little importance! and the cold performance of lites 
ral duties the sum of what a wife has a right to expect from the 
husband to whom she has plighted the affections of her soul! 
We do not see the consistency of his styling Petrarch’s passion 
for Laura “ the purest that could fill a Leatel breast.” We do 
not see the consistency of impeaching the moral disposition ot 
Geraldine, for her want of constancy in a connexion which it was 
virtue to violate. Let us pass to the public life of Surrey. fey 

In the April of 1542, Surrey was made a knight of the garter. 
The July following he fell into some disgrace for having chal- 
lenged John a Leigh, “a person of good family” at Stockwell, 
on some private quarrel; which the editor. pleases himself with 
supposing eked an in a jealousy of Geraldine’s favour to the 
said John. -'This was the period when Surrey complained» that 
his mistress was insincere, and had given a preference to a-rivaly 
who was “ of) base degree:”’ and therefore this perseomage of. a 
good family must have been the very rival. .On: returning-from: 
a Scottish expedition,» in which he served as lieutenant-general 
under his father, he was summoned before the privy council for 
eating flesh in lent, and breaking: the citizens’ windows with: a 
cross-bow : a striking instance of his contemplative habits’? 
and romantic melancholy.. The editor has; favoured’us’ 
Surrey’s defence, which would have been more appropriate:in 
the mouth of Jeffry Wild-goose, than in that of a knight’ and 
courtier of thetime of Henry the Eighth. His motives for breaking 
the windows were, it seems, a religious: “‘ Was he to:suffer 
those’ unhappy. men _to.perish without warning ? ‘That»common 
charity: forbade. ‘The remonstrances of the Spiritual Pastors 
had been: urged in vain.” He therefore thought to reformthe 
dissoluteness- of -the heedless citizens by.throwing stones-at their 
windows in the night-time, to remind them of the suddenness of 
the punishment inflicted on unrepentant sinners. . ‘This docu- 
ment excited in us, we confess, some amazement; but, searching 
for authorities, we found that we were referred to: “ the Satire‘on 
the Citizens of London.” Does Dr. ae good 
poetry will make good ‘pleading? The * Privy Council Book ” 
says only, touching the stone-bows: he could not-deny, butshe 
had very evil doings therein, submitting himself therefore to such 
punishment as should good; whereupon: he 
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was committed to the Fleet.” Had he made the oration above 
quoted, he might have speeded better : 


Solventur risu tabula, tu missus abibis.”’ 


The editor gravely confesses that the defence was not admis- 
sible, and that this * attempt at reformation was wild and extra- 
” We are then told that it grew out of the romance and 
enthusiasm of Surrey’s character; with which, by this time, we 
in to be heartily sickened. When he leaves the society of his 
wife to sigh and saunter after a green girl, or when he indites 
puling sonnets on her cruelty, we suppose he must be called ro- 
mantic: when he challenges a rival, if he does it according to 
the approved laws of chivalry, we consent that he shall be called 
romantic; but when he breaks windows at midnight, we cry for 
mercy. The editor has himself unmercifully destroyed, as by the 
blast of a spell-dispersing horn, the enchantment of the tale 
which invested Surrey with this chivalrous quality. He seems to 
have been romantic, in so far as the was romantic: if he 
engaged in tournaments, to which the Windsor Castle Elegy 
alludes, others did the same; and Wyatt also had his platonic 
After the window-breaking exploit, which the editor informs. 
us was not the only effort made by Surrey to promote the Protes- 
tant reform! Surrey, as we think, found something better to do 
in joining Sir John Wallop’s army, at the siege of Landrecy. 
After the siege was raised he returned to England. ‘The editor. 
then supposes him to have built his magnificent seat of Mount 
Surrey, which was pillaged in Kett’s rebellion, 1554, and after-, 
wards sank into ruins. It was the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture in England. About this time he also received into 
his family the celebrated Hadrian Junius. . 
Surrey next attended Henry to the continent, and filled the 
situation of marshal of the army. The Duke of Norfolk, com- 
manding the van, prosecuted the siege of Montreuil, assisted by. 
his son; while the Duke of Suffolk, and the king in person, in- 
vested Bolougne. Surrey was wounded in a gallant but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to storm the walls, and owed his life to the fide- 
lity and activity of his attendant Clere, to whose memory he 
dedicated an elegiac sonnet. Surrey attended at Boulogne, and 
then returned to Montreuil, the siege of which being raised, he 
had the conduct of the retreat. Brio 
The next remarkable event in his life was his appointment as 
governor of Boulogne. It is said the jealous King was dis- 
pleased, for some reason or other, at Surrey’s earnestness in soli-, 
citing this appointment; which shows that the seeds of Henry's 
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inimical feeling were sown early: and although the editor denies 
that the unsuccessful skirmish before Boulogne was the cause of 
Surrey’s recall, on the weak plea that it did not take place till three 
months after, and that no royal displeasure was manifested in 
the public official correspondence ; yet it seems prebable that the 
defeat, notwithstanding that it was redeemed by a subsequent 
victory, formed a pretext for Surrey’s recall. . 

The Earl of Hertford was appointed the King’s lieutenant- 
general within the — pale in France, and went to Calais; 
and at the same time Surrey was recalled to England. He was 
told that Henry wished to confer with him as to his proposed 
improvements in the fortifications of Boulogne, and that ke would 
shortly return to his command. ‘ This, says the editor, was 
not the conduct Henry would have used towards a man with 
whom he was dissatisfied.” Yet at the time when those assur- 
ances were given, Lord Gray, Surrey’s personal enemy, was on. 
his way to Boulogne to supersede him as governor. ay) 

Surrey considered Hertford as the cause of his recall; and. 
speaking of him with bitter resentment, and the threat of reven 
in a new reign, was committed prisoner to Windsor Castle.. He 
was liberated some time after, and bore a leading part in the 
ceremonies on the reception of the French embassador at Ham 
ton Court. We do not see that this offers any argument for the 
king’s not cherishing a secret malevolence against him. That 
last foul and tyrannous act which cut short the flower of Surrey’s 
days, on allegations the most frivolous and oye. 
which was “the very charge of threatening Hertford that had 
been already punished by imprisonment, was probably connected. 
a the same malignant jealousy which prompted the recall from 

e. 

A po cevity however, hangs over the fate of Surrey. Rapin, 
whom Hume follows, supposes that the secret ambition of Surrey, 
in aspiring to the hand of the Princess Mary, was one of the 
causes which determined Henry’s deadly hatred. It is ye ead 
that not merely poetical critics, but grave historians, should | 
uniformly forgotten the existence of such a person as the wife of 
Surrey! The editor seems right in suspecting Hertford to be 
the secret mover of Henry’s enmity; but Hertford’s insinuations: 
appear to have been at work before Surrey’s recall from Bou- 
logne: at least Surrey himself, who had better means of judging 

we who, come afer, believed, as we have seen, that Hertfo 
had injured him in the king’s favour. Whatever was the cause 
or whoever the instrument of the ruin of the Howards, Surrey 
was arraigned on a charge of having treasonably quartered the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, then used by the ce of Wales, 
but to which he had an hereditary right from a grant of Richard 
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II; his:sister, the' Duchess of Richmond, deposing against him, 
Sir Richard Southwell, when before the privy council, had’ 


hinted: mysteriously at certain proofs of disloyalty in’ Surrey ;. 


“ The brave young lord, says Walpole, vehemently affirmed) 
himself\a true man, and offered to fight his accuser in his shirt :* 
and with great spirit, and a ready wit, defended himself against 
all the witnesses, to little purpose! ”—He was beheaded m the 
_.An unfortunate variance in the Howard family ‘conspired with 


- court intrigue to their overthrow.. "The Duke of Norfolk and his 


son seem to have had some misunderstanding, and Lord Her- 
bert implied an estrangement between them from a ares in a 
letter of the Duke, disapproving of the hastiness and heat of. 
Surrey with respect to Hertford. ‘The Duchess, who had never: 
been inclined to her husband, and who when Lady Elizabeth 
Stafford was attached to the Earl of Westmoreland; had been’ 
four years separated from the Duke; who had taken Mrs, Hol- 
land to live with him in great splendour, as his mistress: The 
Duchess of Richmond seems to have entered into the family 
feuds, by the cruel and unnatural part which she acted. 

We are at a loss to account for the constant anxiety of the 
editor to shift the burthen of sanguinary crime from the shoulders 
of the king. Suirey’s execution took place on either the 19th 
or 2ist of January, 1547. The king did not die till the twenty- 
seventh; though Holinshed makes him in the extremities of 
death, even on the day of Surrey’s trial. Dr. Nott assumes that 
‘“‘ he must have been in a state incompetent to business;” and 
unable, perhaps, to sign the warrant.” . As the king lived nearly 
a week after Surrey’s execution, we do not see the necessity of 
supposing mental incapacity ; and the editor himself reminds us 
that the king, from his unwieldiness and infirmity, had, a long 
time previous to his disease, procured a stamp to be made for 
the convenience of signature. The quality of unforgivingness, 
and a craving for bl was one of the last faculties which for- 
sook him. Even some one after the execution of Surrey, this 
energy, at least, was in full vigour: “ he felt the ruling passion 
death.” Hume tells us that people feared to inform him 
that his end was nigh, lest “ in the transports of his fury” he 
should punish them eapially for high treason; and describes 
the death-bed agitations the monarch as occasioned by 
his feverish impatience, lest his last intended victim, the surviv- 
ing father, should escape him. He sent a message to the com- 
mons to hasten the bill of attainder; the royal assent was affixed 
by commission, and an order issued for Norfolk’s execution on’ 
4 Meaning the linen tunic worn under the coat of mail, ot SER 
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the morning of the 29th am The king died on the nig 
of the 27th. ‘ The lieutenant of the tower,” says Dr. Nott, *de- 
clined to act.” Yet, he tells us, that the interval between 
Henry’s death, and its announcement on the 81st was spent 
in deliberation, how Norfolk should be disposed of. His re- 
prieve was, therefore, the act of the cabinet. How these de- 
tes of the cabinet can be said to afford a proof, and the 
strongest proof, that the ruin of Norfolk is not attributable to 
the resentment of Henry, we are at a loss to understand. We 
should invert the proposition. It is urged that there would have 
been, in that case, no need of deliberation whether Norfolk 
should be executed or not; but if the death of Norfolk had been 
the object of Hertford, why deliberate? the king’s warrant would 
have covered all. | 
Assuming that Hertford was the author of Surrey’s death, and 
of Norfolk’s injuries, the editor observes that retributive justice 
overtook Hertford himself, who within a few years perished by 
the hand of the executioner. We presume he does not bring 
forward the fate of Hertford in proof of his imputed: crime. 
The executions of that sanguinary era afford few arguments on 
the subject of’ retributive justice. 
_ The character of Surrey is drawn by Dr. Nott with fervou 
and elegance; and with a tolerable steadiness of impartiality. 
Much of that vague and undefined admiration which attaches 
to the name of Surrey in the national feeling arises from tra- 
ditions of chivalrous adventure; but his untimely and unmerited 
fate must ever excite the deepest sympathy and commiseration : 
as a high-minded and spirited nobleman, as a soldier; a scholar, 
and a poet, and as the patron of letters and of arts, he deserves 
a distinguished place among the worthies of England. = = 
If the compositions of Surrey have not become familiar to the 
uence has yet im tibly extended to English poetry. = 
The po of pes was b awakened to the 
merits of concinnity of expression and terseness in melody, as 
well as refinement of thought. If the study of Petrarch gave 
birth in the age of Charles to metaphysical obscurities and a 
whole host of tawdry affectations, at the earlier period of Henry 
it introduced compression of style and improved ‘elegance of 
diction. It is in the nature of the sonnet to exact minute at- 
tention to the turns of the phraseology, the’ pauses of the 
rhythm, and the compactness’ of the metre; for the singleness 
of the thought, which is properly its characteristic, requiring 
but few lines to convey its full impression, there remains “ser 2 
wBy for languor, no excuse for hasty, crude, and unfinishe 
p ogy. The very circumstance, also, of that play of anti 
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thetical ideas in which Petrarch indulged, compelled a series of 
laborious experiments upon words, and led to repeated attempts 
at producing effect by terse and pointed expressions. 

ese improvements originated in the taste of Surrey: al- 
though we cannot go the length of the editor, in conceivin 
that Surrey, or any other poet, should be allowed to “ settle 
finally the laws of versification, or show us the proper diction 
of poetic composition.” Such maxims have done much towards | 
fettering the genius of poets; and have sometimes given birth 
to rash experiment and lawless innovation in the attempt to 
escape from so arbitrary a bondage. It is with a just feeling 
of ym privil ofa poet, and of the powers of the fancy, 
that George Wither exclaims, 


*¢ Custom shall not tie my strains 
To our antique poeis’ veins, 
Being born as free as these, 

I shall sing as I shall please.” 


In a dissertation on the state of English poetry before the 
sixteenth century, Dr. Nott takes a view of English versifica- 
tion previous to Surrey’s age, and enters into a consideration of 
Mr. en hitt’s theory respecting the metre of Chaucer. The 
idea of Chaucer’s lines containing eleven syllables is said, by 
Issac Ritson, to be about as just as that one and three make 
seven. None but a believer in Rowley could, we might have 
imagined, persuade himself that Chaucer’s versification was 
strictly metrical ; consisting, merely, of the same number of re- 
gularly recurring syllables. A system-builder can have little 
difficulty in making any thing square to his pre-conceived hy- 
pothesis: the torturing experiments on the metres of the Greek 
choruses are proofs that ‘* Dangers retreat when boldly they ’re 
confronted.” Mr. Tyrwhitt, whose erudition and acumen se- 

rate him from the vulgar herd of experimentalists, has yet 

n equally successful upon Chaucer. . The vowels in final 
syllables of genitive and plural nouns, as lordis, songes, were 
to be sounded; the termination of a past tense, of the par- 
ticiple -in verbs. with vowel endings, as laihed, and the. 

e in monysyllables not increasing in the past time, as sayde, coste, 


‘afforded on the same principle a convenient dissyllable. . This 


syllabic power was to be extended to the infinitive moods 
and plurals of verbs which in their Saxon form terminated in en; 
to words, of which the Saxon primitives ended in a, as ore, 
name, from ova, nama, and generally to all words ending with 
e; a licence defended by the feminine e of the French versifi- 
cation. The editor, by the way, seems to have no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of the distinction feminine, applied to 
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this e in the French verse. It is so distinguished because the 
final accentuated e generally terminates masculine nouns, and 
the feminine nouns are terminated by an e not accented. ‘This 
feminine e has in French verse a syllabic power or value; and 
contributes to protract the metrical time. The ‘editor, how- 
ever, doubts whether in that age the feminine e was so used; 
and in this he seems to be right, so that Chaucer could not have 
borrowed this metrical principle from the French.. On the 
failure of these several expedients, manuscripts were consulted 
for readings, in which words might be found: spelt with the 
final e; and asalast glorious resource, the MSS. themselves stood 
impeached of corruption, and the felicity of conjecture was to 
stretch out by Procrustean torture the:stubborn proportions’ of 
the metrical bard. 

With respect to the final syllables of plural nouns and of 
nouns in the genitive case, as well as verbs and participles, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt might defend his system by the obvious practice of 
others of our early poets. But against the use of Saxon termi- 
nations the editor urges, that the Anglo-Saxon language *had 
been discouraged from the ra of the conquest, and its use’su- 
perseded by that of the French; which had become for nearly 
two centuries the language of the court and of polite literature. 
‘“‘ Chaucer’s object was to polish the language of his day. ‘To 
do this he would naturally reject all a bait obsolete form, 
and all vulgar modes of pronunciation.” Dr. Nott is‘too fond 
of supposing scientific and deliberate plans of improvement for 
the benefit: of posterity: but if the Saxon form had fallen into 
disuse, it is not likely that Chaucer, writing in a court, would 
wish to revive what might appear uncouth to the taste of his 
princely patrons. Without supposing a set purpose in Chaucer 
of carefully excluding the Saxon forms in order to give a'po- 
lished character to English poetry, we think it a fair presump- 
tion that he excluded them in conformity to the usage of his 
time; and we have clearly no right to introduce them into. his 
_ verses for the sake of eking out the syllables on the pre-supposed 
necessity that Chaucer must have written metrically ; since the 
general character of English poetry had beem and was essentially 
rhythmical; its harmony consisting of a stated return of caden- 
ces and not of an exact recurrence of syllables). = 8) 
- It is contended, however, that although no specimens of the 
regular hendecasyllabic measure exist in our lan , Chaucer 
took it from the French or Prove or from talian poets; 
to this it is sensibly replied by Dr. Nott, that ‘ the: poets:of 
France and Italy had severally a system of versification) peculiar 
to themselves: ” it could not therefore bea matter of indifference 
in the -argument, whether Chaucer copied the Italian ory the 
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French. Even the French differed from each other; the 
Northern poets of France using the twelve-lined Alexandrine, 
a word derived from the poem on Alexander, in which it was 
first adopted ; and the Southern or Provengal, the decasyllabic 
verse. As to the Italians, the Italian pony of that age was 
generally rhythmical ; and even Dante and Boccacio use verses 
exceeding eleven syllables. But the absurdity of the argument 
consists in the supposing Chaucer to have introduced the hende- 
casyllabic verse from the Italian poets, and to have been obliged 
to make out the requisite number of syllables by having recourse 
to the French poets for the final feminine e. 

- Although the editor is too much inclined to the common 
notion of preconcerted and studied improvements in poetry, as 
in the instance of Surrey as well as Chaucer, he is awake to the 
improbability of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s notion that Chaucer introduced 
a new and entire system of verse. It is most natural that 
Chaucer simply improved on what he found established. The 
editor, therefore, with great propriety, and with a complete 
knowledge of his subject, traces the progress of English verse 
through the seven and eight syllable 2 couplets ; the Alex- 
andrine varying in its complement of syllables from ten to fifteen, 
and the alliterative verse, licentious In its syllabic order, and 
divested of rhyme. A very useful treatise is given on the nature 
of the old rhythmical versification ; the secret of whose melody 
rested in the caesura, or regular pause, which was not always 
central, and a strong cadence at the end: both were technically 
marked in the ancient MSS. by points or crosses. The 
syllables of the verse were ranged like irregular troops in loose 
and straggling order, and were kept in some sort off check and 
disposition by these hints to the eye and helps to the voice. The 
principle of the rhythmical cadence is well explained by Gas- 
coigne, of whose poems specimens may be found in Headley’s 
Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry; and from whom 
Dr. Nott has given some extracts. 

** Our father Chaucer hath used the same liberty in feet and 
measures that the Latinists use; and whosoever do peruse and 
well consider his works, he shall find that although his lines 
are not hy of one self-same number of syllables, yet being 
read by one that hath understanding, the longest verse and that 
which hath most syllables in it will fall correspondent unto that 
which hath fewest syllables in it; and that which hath in it 
fewest syllables shall be found yet to consist of words that have 
such natural sound as may seem equal in length to a verse which 
hath more syllables of lighter accent.” * Instructions concerning 
the making of verse rhyme in English,” prefixed to his 
poems. 
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The system of Mr. Tyrwhitt is therefore not countenanced b 
the opinion of our ancient critics. : 
It was natural that this peculiarity of harmony, by which it 
seems attempted to adapt the principles of Latin quantity to 
modern measure, should linger for some leneth of time in 
English versification, and mix itself even with the more palpable 
adjustment of metrical or syllabic feet. As this was to be ex- 
pected, so in fact we find it. It is by this rhythmical method of 
modulation, and not by elongations of final vowels, or castiga- 
tions of manuscripts, that those verses of Chaucer which seem 
unwieldy or uneven must be reduced to order and harmony. 

We think, with the editor, that Chaucer’s verses are, in their 
general structure, decasyllabic ; divided into hemistichs by the 
old caesura, marked by the final cadence ; and rythmical in their 
principle. For when the decasyllables run into pure iambics, 
the arrangement is evidently fortuitous; since the general lines 
cannot be read in the iambic cadence; nor can be recited with 
any degree of harmony unless the rhythmical rest and division 
of the verse be recollected. Morell and Urry, as well as Tyr- 
whitt, were misled by the frequent recurrence of these iambic 
lines to believe in the strict metrical regularity of Chaucer’s sys- 
tem of verse: this is the language of enthusiasm in the mouths 
of scholars who might have known better. Dr. Nott aecounts 
for this metrical phenomenon by the gradual compression of our 
language; the dropping of final syllables, and the consequent 
multiplication of monosyllabic words. ‘That the pure iambic 
decasyllables are the eftect of accident may be fairly inferred 
from their equally frequent recurrence in Manning’s continuation 
of Langloft’s Chronicle, written in twelve and fourteen syllable 
verses; these are irregularly interspersed with even iambies of 
ten syllables, which have all the appearance of casual arrange- 
ment. 

The decasyllabic verse, governed by the rhythmical principle, 
(for it has been shown that the iambic decasyllable was acci- 
dental) the rejection of the alliterative scheme of melody, the 
change of rhyme with the change of the couplet, and the adop- 
tion of the seven-lined Provencal stanza, were the improvements 
of Chaucer’s taste. The substitution of the line of ten syllables 
for the alexandrine, is stated by Dr. Nott, to be an important 
alteration; ** not only because it was adopted by all subsequent 
writers, but because it led the way to that further change which 
afterwards took place. It was the first step towards bringing our 
versification to its present form.” ; 

That the decasyllabic line was adopted by all succeeding 
writers is rather an incorrect assertion, as the alexandrine was 


used to a very late period in English poetry; it would have been 
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more correct to say, that they who did not use the alexandrine, 
used Chaucer's form of verse. As to the ten-syllable verse being 
a decided improvement, we have our doubts ; not that we arraign 
the judgment of Chaucer, for we consider the accidental changes 
of the language itself as operative on our metre; but we do not 
perceive how the compression of our verse can be considered as 
a metrical improvement, unless the compression of the words 
that led to it be allowed as an equal improvement in the language. 
But the curtailment of syllables and retrenchment of the Latin 
and Saxon derivatives of our tongue into short and often hissing 
monosyllables, are surely not improvements: were this the 
work of design, instead of the freak of time in its capricious 
mutations, it ought rather to be stigmatised as the mangling 
mischief of officious and barbaric ignorance. 

The old alexandrine may indeed be thought cumbrous; yet 
to many ears the numbers of Chapman’s Homer, and of Phaer’s 
AEncid, have a sonorous stateliness of march, more nearly re- 
sembling that of the ancient hexameter than the couplets of 
Pope or Pitt; and though the floating pause of Cowper’s blank- 
verse assimilates it in respect of rhythm to the ancient verse, 
the single lines have the same disadvantage in falling short of 
its full and comprehensive harmony. ‘That Dryden associated 
an idea of majesty with the alexandrine is evident, from his 
interspersing it, in both its forms, of twelve and fourteen syllables, 
in his Ode to Music, his translation of Virgil, and other of 
his poems. ‘The inconvenience of our decasyllables will be best 
illustrated by translation: many instances may be adduced trom 
Pope’s Iliad, where the matter of the original is injured either 
by curtailment and omission, or by loose paraphrase and super- 
fluous addition, for which probably the cause must be sought, 
less in negligence or in an ambition of improvement and refine- 
ment in the translator, than in the slender and inadequate form 
of his syllabic metre. 

The system of verse, decasyllabical, but not regularly iambic, 
and admitting redundant or defective lines by means of the re- 
gulating rhythmical ceesura, prevailed through the successors of 
Chaucer down to the period of Surrey. This point is satisfac- 
torily illustrated by extracts from Hoccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, 
Barclay, Skelton, and Parker Lord Morley. We come now to 
the new character impressed on our versification by the genius 
and the taste of Surrey. 

The editor informs us that the change which Surrey pro- 
posed and effected was this. He substituted for the old rhyth- 
mical mode of versification, one as nearly metrical as the nature 
of any language, which regulates the value of syllables by ac- 
cent, and not by quantity, will allow. He limited the heroic 
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yerse to ten syllables, and these he divided into five equal iambic 
feet: for he perceived that the frequent return of the short sylla- 
ble was necessary to correct that languor and ponderosity which 
the constant recurrence of shidhaciod abi would otherwise occa- 
sion. He was aware however, that the iambic measure, though 
sweet in itself, was liable to become monotonous, and pall upon he 
ear. He therefore introduced the farther refinement of breaking 
the lines with pauses. ‘The natural place for the pause was at the 
end of the fourth syllable, where the old caesura generally fell: 
but he varied the situation of his pauses as he found the harmony 
of the verse required, or as he thought the beauty and etlect of 
the passage void be heightened by it.” 

Here is obviously too much of theory and system. It is not 
by this studious and mechanical method that poetry is written. 
Pope, in his letters, writes critically on the adjustment of pauses 
in English versification: but the cricical canon was founded on 
the practice, and not the practice on the theory. Surrey, like 
Virgil, followed the dictates of his ear and feeling. ‘The editor 
contradicts himself in ascribing to Surrey the honour of innova- 
tion, where he can only claim the merit of selection. We have 
seen that many verses of Chaucer are pure iambics: yet we are 
desired to believe that Surrey sate down to calculate capabilities 
of harmony on scientific principles, and contrived the iambic 
as possessing inherent properties of melody. Wyatt, who wrote 
betore Tiny Sa iambic verses; though he is less systematical in 
his use of them. But other poets, who preceded Surrey in com- 
position, have sometimes a whole series of harmonious iambic 
verses, 
Besyde this gyaunt upon every tree 
I did see hangyng many a goodlie shielde 
Of noble knyghtes that were of hie degree 
Which he had slain and murthered in the fielde : 

From far this gyaunt I ryghte well behelde, 
And towarde him as I rode on my way, 
On his first heade I saw a banner gay. 
Stepuen Hawes. 


The following are more irregular: yet he that had them for 
a model might easily form a system of iambic decasyllables : 


With that came ryotte, rushing all at once, 

A rustic galante, so rugged and so rente, 

And on the borde he whirled a paire of bones, 
Cater-tray-deuce he clatter’d as he went, 

‘© Now have at all by St. Thomas of Kente!”’ 
And ever he threwe, and keste I wote not what: 
His hair was growen thorowe out of his hat, 
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Then I beheld how he disgysed was ; 

His hedd was heavy with watching over night ; 

His eyen bleared, his face shone like a glasse, 

His gown so shorte that it ne cover mighte 

3 His rompe, he went so somer-lighte, 

vt His hose was gardyd with a lyste of grene, 

4 Yet at the knee they broken were, I wene. SKELTON. 


The editor has properly stated that the rhythmical form of 
verse fell gradually into disuse, as minstrelsy or recitation to the 
chime of an instrument, which served to mark the central pause, 
and the final ceesura, declined: its disuse did not then ma ori- 

inate in the taste of Surrey. 

The total rejection of Lotite rhymed endings has not our 
approbation. In a language so deficient in rhymes as the Eng- 
lish, the limiting their number still farther was not judicious ; 
and in a language so abounding in monosyllables, and by con- 
sequence in monosyllabic rhymes, the double ending was worth 
retaining. Wyatt has used them with sufficient happiness to 
show that Surrey was inconsiderate in rejecting them. Yet they 
occur once in his epitaph on Clere, which the editor appears to 
have forgotten ; and therefore their occurrence in another sonnet, 
which some MSS. ascribe to Lord Vaux, is not of itself a sufli- 
cient evidence that Surrey was not its author, When Dr. Nott 
asserts that they take from the gravity of serious composition, he 
— the question in dispute. ‘There is nothing intrinsically light 
or ludicrous in double rhymes. How, otherwise, does it happen, 
that they are not so felt in Italian and Spanish poetry? and as 
to poetic usage, all associations of ludicrous connexion are 
effaced from the mind where the subject is well treated, and the 
. words well chosen and applied. If some writers have used them 
ue lightly, others have used them with dignity. Carew employs 


ha them with delightful effect in some of his amatory odes; Cowper 
ef pathetically in his ** Negro’s Complaint;” and Beattie with 
Hf solemnity in his * Hermit;” and who is ever sensible of a 
o ludicrous impression, when he meets them amidst the magnifi- 
a cent lyrical harmonies of Collins ? 


Ea In the section on the nature and importance of poetic orna- 
Pi. ment, there is something to commend, and something from 
i which to dissent. ‘The pedantic use of words coined from the 
a i Latin, as aureate, amene, and facunde, in which Chaucer occasion- 
. ally, and the succeeding poets frequently indulged, is properly 
decried: but it is the application of the principle, not the prin- 
ciple itself, of which the editor seems to complain. To the prin- 
ciple itselt, however, that ‘ poetic diction, and whatever con- 
stitutes poetic ornament, forms an essential part of poetry,” we 
ascribe that cold, glittering, and mechanical style which, after 
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the establishment of a French school, possessed itself of English 
poetry; and erected a standard of language stiff, and buckramed, 
and whaleboned, and embroidered, like a court-suit, pinioning 
all freedom of motion, and constraining all natural grace. To 
this adoption of a poetic cypher, different from the natural lan- 
guage of men, is owing the declension of poetic genius amongst 
us, through a long interval of polished and heartless inanity. 
«* Every whistler had the tune by heart.” ‘ The laws of moar? 
cation had been finally settled, and the proper diction of poetic 
composition had been shown.” Verses were balanced and rhymes 
arranged after the same approved recipe: one poem was the 
counterpart of another: all the objects of nature were dressed in 
a masquerade of metaphor and mythology, and the very sun and 
moon were thought too mean under their common appellations 
to find a place in this privileged order of language. ‘To this is, 
in fact, owing the very “tendency to corrupt both the poetry 
and the language of our country,”’ which according to the editor 
prevails at present, when * we seem greedily disposed to snatch 
at every anomaly of writing that can be offered:” not however 
as he supposes * from satiety of good composition,” but from 
satiety of that fatiguing sameness produced by his favourite 
“ poetic diction, and whatever constitutes poetic ornament.” 
The attempt to recover the impassioned tone of the masters of 
English song, who described from strong impulse, not with 
elaborate and finical nicety of selection, not with adjustment of 
pauses and the transposition of sentences, but with the spontane- 
ous utterance of all-powerful feeling, has led in some instances 
to the opposite extreme of naked, ‘homely, and imbecile simpli- 
city ; aa others, to fantastical and exotic innovations in dic- 
tion and wild extravagance of subject; and to measures that reel 
and stagger, as if in the very epilepsy of language. But it has 
also produced poets who redeem these follies; poets, to whose 
productions of intellect and passion, and imagination, the ‘ songs 
and sonnets” now held up to our pusillanimous imitation, are 
as the polished Thames to the majestic floods of the Ganges or 
the Oronooko. 

In connexion with his theory of “ poetic ornament” Dr. 
Nott claims praise to Surrey for an imagined improvement in 
the arrangement of words. He pronounces that * the periods 
of poetry ought to be artificial; and to have some involution of 
construction, unless where simplicity and the tender passions are 
concerned (an admission not very favourable to his theory); for 
thus the mind is kept in a Pleasing state of suspense as to the 
issuse of the thing to be unfolded.” Now, although there 
may be instances, where an inverted order of words may have 
this pleasurable effect on the mind, yet we venture queens to 
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affirm, that nothing has done more injury to our language, 
more disfigured its native purity, more enervated its force, and 
more obscured its perspicuity, than this very licence, whether 
in prose or verse, of placing words out of their natural con- 
nexion: a practice imported with pedantic conceit from the 
antient languages, and totally foreign to the idiomatic genius of our 
tongue. It happens to every writer, as well as reader of poctry, 
that a verse, though seemingly just both in thought and expres- 
sion, will sometimes fail of exciting the proper feeling, through 
some apparently inexplicable defect: when this occurs, it will 
often be found upon examination, that it arises from some 
unnatural position of the words, and their violent separation 
from the connexion most agreeable to the native forms of our 
language. Of the instances from Surrey, which Dr. Nott has 
brought forward in proof of his proposition, there is scarcely one 
but what is radically vicious, and of mischievous example: 


“* ¢ So cruel prison how could betide alas! 
As proud Windsor!’ 
This is an artificial period, with which our early poetry was 
** Nor was it in entire passages alone that Surrey aimed at invo- 

lution: we meet with it in single lines, and in particular expres- 
sions; as thus: 

‘ The wild forest, the cloathed holts with green ; ” 
i.e. the holts, or high hills, clothed with verdure. And again: 


‘ And in green waves when the salt flood ” 
Doth rise by rage of wind ;’ 


i.e. when the sea doth swell into waves by the violence of the 
wind. (‘The editor thinks this explanation so important, that he 
has again formally introduced it in the notes). So also he says, 


* The wounded Queen with care, ’ 


for * The Queen wounded with care,’ which latter mode of 
involution I would not take upon me altogether to defend.” 

The interpretations of the editor are kind; but what shall be 
said of a style which requires interpretation? Dr. Nott is almost 
ashamed to defend the last-quoted lame and affected transposi- 
tion; * it stands, however,” he observes, ‘ as an unquestionable 
proof that Surrey considered involution of sentence and artificial 
construction of period, to be one of the best modes of obtaining 
general elevation of style in poetic composition. If in some 
particular expressions he may be thought to have failed (but of 
this the editor will not venture to be certain), we are not to forget 
that he succeeded fully in establishing the principle.” 
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We have reason not to forget it. Perhaps more has been lost 
to English poetry os this trick of style which Surrey played off, 
than has been gained to it by his metrical improvements. Even 
Fairfax, the fine old translator of Tasso, thinks it necessary to say 


‘« Bluster’d the tempest strong,” 


because “ the strong tempest bluster’d” would not be sufficient] 
oetical. Johnson, with a clear-sightedness not very usual with 
im in poetry, detected this pedantry in some of our modern 
verse-writers: and tells of a friend of his (we suppose Warton) 
who would write 
“¢ Hermit hoar in solemn cell 
Wearing out life’s evening grey ;” 


“ hoary hermit and grey evening would be common: but hermit 
hoar and evening grey, he would think fine.” * So Surrey thought, 
and so his editor. 

We do not attach the importance which the editor does to the 
selection of such words as may form what he calls elegant or 
majestic rhymes. ‘The choice of a mean or trivial word, as it is 
ek is said to injure the writer’s thought; but it is more fre- 
yuently injured by the fastidious rejection of a natural and appro- 
poe term, and the adoption of one less appropriate, or per- 

aps less accurate, on the plea of majestic sound. But that 
Surrey’s sturdy rejection of trivial or weak rhymes was not une 
relenting may be easily shown: 


« And thus all things have comforting 

In that that doth them comfort bring : 

Save I alas! whom neither sun, 

Nor aught that God hath wrought and done, 

May comfort aught ; as though I were 

A thing not made for comfort here. 

For being absent from your sight 

Which are my joy and whole delight 

Thy comfort and my pleasure too, 

How can I joy; how can I do?” 

and again : 

‘I Solomon David’s son, king of Jerusalem, . 
Chosen by God to teach the Jews, and in his laws lead them. 
“ Such changes makes the earth and doth remove for none, 
But serves us as a place to play our tragedies upon.” 


As we think the natural flow of expression of meage more 
importance than the chime of final sound, we can pardon the 
above rhymes: but they do not justify the editor’s position as to 
Surrey’s uniform and scrupulous choice of “ elegant, harmo- 


nious, and majestic sounds.” 


* Boswell, 
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Surrey, however, has, in our judgment, conferred a far more 
decided and unequivocal benefit on our poetry, in his introduc- 
tion of blank numbers. In the adoption of this structure of 
verse, he may perhaps claim originality ; for Dr. Nott has inge- 
niously and plausibly suggested that his coincidence with the 
Italian and Spanish poets was accidental and independent; and. 
that he was not indebted to imitation for this form of metre, but 
attained to it in the course of his poetical experiments by his 
own unassisted judgment. Warton, who supposes Surrey to 
have seen Trissino’s Italia Liberata, has stumbled on an ana- 
chronism: Surrey’s death preceding the appearance of the Ita- 
lian poem: but a blank Italian version of some parts of Virgil had 
been executed by the Cardinal ao di Medici; and Boscan, 
the Spanish poet, had used blank measure. Boscan was the 
first who introduced into Spanish poetry the Italian system of 
rhyming, but he used blank measure before he employed rhyme. 
Still there seems a probability that Surrey was not indebted to 
the foreign poets. He had been in the practice of writing blank 
alexamlrines ; and, perhaps, the alliterative measure of our old 
poetry might have suggested the omission of rhyme. Some of 
these blank alexandrines are occasionally found in his ‘Transla- 
tions from Virgil, which are evidently unfinished ; and it is likely 
that they were originally salapanell altogether in alexandrines, 
and afterwards compressed into decasyllables. The structure of 
blank verse, therefore, which Surrey erected, and which has be- 
come a standard metre in our language, he seems to have derived 
from his own practice in different trials of metre. 

Surrey has the additional merit of setting an example of eas 
and elegant translation, We will not concede to the editor that 
it is entirely free from pedantry ; but this fault does not belong to 
him as a translator, but as a poet ; it consists in the same unnatural 
practice of inversion, which has been so unfortunately copied ; 
and which has been triumphantly objected by the mechanical 
lovers of rhyme to those who esteem blank measure; as if the 
rhythm of that free and diversified system of metre were not suffi- 
cient to distinguish it from unmeasured language, without twist- 
ing and torturing the form of the sentences. 


‘** And to encounter wisheth oft in mind 

The foaming boar.” 

** But first I wish the earth me swallow down, 
Or with thunder the mighty Lord me send 
To the pale ghosts of hell.” 


These are instances of that stiff and unnecessary transposition to 
which subsequent custom has given too much credit, but which is 
foreign to our language, and fatal to ease and perspicuity. 

any particular phrases and combinations of diction, as well 
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as occasional whole lines in Surrey’s Translation are borrowed 
from the version of the Atneid, by Gawin Douglas. We will- 
not disturb the editor’s complacency in resolving to think that 
this does not ‘in any shape affect Surrey’s claims to originality.” 

Specimens are given of those writers who followed Surrey in 
the blank-heroic: of whom the principal is Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, author of the Tragedy of Gorboduc. ‘The introduc- 
tion of blank-heroic verse operated with peculiarly happy effects, 
in so far as it attracted the notice of dramatic writers, and dis- 


placed the endless rhyming alexandrines of the old tragedy. Of 


this reform Surrey, if not the direct, was at least, the remote 
author. 

Instances of the diffusive style common to our early poets, as 
well as of their want of proper selection, are produced from 
Lydgate, Hawes, and Barclay. Surrey introduced compression, 
and rejected circumstances of low and burlesque familiarity in 
serious and professedly elegant composition. He did not describe 
a beauty as “ gartering well her hose,” or make Venus promise 
a despairing lover that she would give him “ an electuary.” 
Surrey is also said to have effected a very important change in 
the character of English poetry, by appealing to the universal 
sympathies of human nature, and introducing general, instead of 
particular ideas in matters of sentiment and feeling. ‘This spirit 
of generalization, however, which drew from the common prin- 
alee of our nature, and not from modes of thinking connected 
with particular manners, if it has improved the language of 
poetic passion, has had a contrary effect on the language of des- 
cription ; where local and individual are necessary to 
produce that happily distinct and striking assemblage and dis- 
position of objects characterised by the term picturesque. This 
distinction, which was observed and practised by Surrey himself, 
has not escaped Dr. Nott: and as his exposition of the propriety 
of general ideas and sentiments affords a very favourable spe- 
cimen of the taste and acuteness, as well as of the knowledge of 
the philosophy of poetry, which in many instances distinguish 
his work, we shall extract it. | 

‘“ The great authors of Greece and Rome did not descend to those 
little peculiarities of thought and sentiment, which grew out of the 
fashion of their day, and which, not being in nature so much as in 
manners, would long ere this have become obsolete ; and could have: 
pleased now, had they pleased at all, only as representations of what 
once had been. They selected, as the points wherein to dwell, the: 
universal and spontaneous feelings of the heart. We recognize, there- 
fore, in all their delineations of passion or of sentiment, a faithful pic- 
ture of what is passing in the human breast generally and consequently 
within our own. We find nothing in their works, as far as feelin is. 
concerned, that reminds us of the interval that has elapsed since they 
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were written. We study them, we comment upon them, we apply 
them not as antient sayings, but as portraits of living nature ; and we 
consider them to be, not the production of any one particular time or 
country, but the general property of all ages, and of all nations. 

«“ These observations, however, must be understood with one limita- 
tion. What applies to particularity of sentiment does not apply 
equally to particularity of circumstance. When feeling and passion 
are concerned, those points alone should be selected, which every 
heart owns immediately to be just, and adopts instinctively. But in 
what regards romana objects, particularity of circumstance, if not 
pursued too minutely, may be admitted ; for it may be improved, so as 
to become a source of delight. 

“ When Homer tells us that the infant Astyanax turned in terror 
from the sight of Hector’s nodding plumes, this mention of the helmet 
is a peculiarity of circumstance consistent with good taste, inasmuch 
as it places us immediately in the times of heroic life. But in the 
smile of the fond parents when they witnessed their child’s affright, 
and in all the sentiments which they express of mutual solicitude for 
each other's safety, nothing occurs to interrupt the current of general 
feeling ; nothing is said that exacts allowance for change of manners. 

“A difference therefore is to be ever made between particularity of 
circumstance and particularity of sentiment. We — be particular 
in manners and in times; but we must be general in human nature. 
This is a distinction which no good writer ever failed to observe. Nor 
did Surrey neglect it. In his beautiful elegy at Windsor Castle, he 
dwells on some particularities of circumstance which produce a beau 
tiful effect. The chambers stripped of all their gorgeous hangings, 
and the tilts and jousts on horse-back are particular circumstances 
which affect the mind with a pleasing sense of remoteness ; but all the 
circumstances of feeling adduced still beat warm in every pulsation of 
the heart. Who, in the languor of affliction does not sigh for the 
light and cheerful slumbers of childhood ? Who has not been com- 
pelled, as he advances in life, to steal a short oblivion from its heavier 
calamities, by occupying his thoughts with sorrows of minor concern.” 


The general reasoning of these passages is just; but perha 
in the last sentiment, of the Bean, 
is too much of the Italian refinement to be consistent with 
nature. 

We do not marvel, that Dr. Nott, who, we believe, had the 
honour of having the fair hope of England for his pupil, should 
have brought himself to consider the halls of princes as Parnas- 
sian ground. It is with some complacency that he tells us of 
“all the great reformers of all the languages of modern Europe 
having lived in courts, and having been accustomed to move in 
them on terms of no common favour with their sovereigns.” 
‘These circumstances may foster genius, but we never heard that 
they created it. As to the mere refinements of speech, and 
minuter delicacies of composition which appear to o¢cupy s? 
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large a space in the editor’s esteem, they may be said to flourish 
in a court in so far as court language may be supposed the stand- 
ard of purity and politeness: but the higher excellencies of style 
are not, we presume, necessarily connected with the advant 

of birth; with the conversation of lords of the bed-chamber, 
and ladies of honour; or even with that of kings and reigning 
dukes, and cardinal princes. We do not think that Garcilaso de 
Ja Vega derived from his high birth, or his distinguished station, 
that genius which enabled him to improve the Castilian poetry ; 
it was not from the maiden Queen Elizabeth that Spenser learnt 
to invest the forms of allegory with their living resplendence ; it 
was not from Southampton that Shakspeare caught his pictur- 
esque combinations of language: the Muse found Burns at the 
plough, and ‘ threw over lial her inspiring mantle.” 

We admit, however, that Surrey’s polished style may have 
been influenced by the advantages of the sphere in which he 
moved: but Surrey had much of the character of a court poet; 
and this, notwithstanding the dictum of Dr. Nott, does not, to 
us at least, convey the idea of a genius of the first magnitude. 
** His own genius, observes the editor, was of a moral and con« 
templative cast; he delighted rather to describe what was natural 
and tender in feeling, than to indulge in flights of fancy and in- 
vention,” The true statement is, that his genius was unequal to 
them. The haunts of the nightingale and the turtle dove afford 
a range incapable of satisfying him who can mount with the 
pinion of an eagle. 

We do not object to the dissertation on Chaucer and the poets 
of the Italian school, which is elegant and discriminative ; but we 
do not see why Surrey should be supposed to have studied either 
Chaucer, or Dante, or Ariosto, or y asso. To presume that he 
studied them is to diminish the merit of his poems; which are of 
a secondary order, compared with the models on which he 
is said to have formed his genius. Some of his Sonnets indeed 
are copied from Petrarch; but though we agree with the editor 
that a predilection for the Italian poets generally is by no means 
indicative of an effeminate or poll mse. taste, we are not quite 
certain whether he who chooses Petrarch for his model, must not 
be content with the praise of an elegant mediocrity of genius. 
As to Petrarch, after protesting against his cold and tawdry re- 
finements, we are willing to acknowledge his moral sententious- 
ness, his calm and rural imagery, his pensive delicacy of sen- 
timent, his exquisite turns of diction and mellifluous harmony ; 
but in all these the Roman elegiac writers, who yet rank only 
with the minor poets of antiquity, confessedly excelled. The 
sonnet is the legitimate descendant of the elegy. In the department 
of love, the master-subject of Petrarch, we cannot see that he has 
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improved .on the nature of Tibullus, in his purer elegies; nor 
can we subscribe to Dr. Nott’s position, that he has improved 
society, by giving an elevated tone to sentiments which, if con- 
oaied with sense alone, tend to degradation. The passion of 
love, in its generous but genuine eharacter, both refines and exalts 
our nature, and sheds a grace and balm over existence. _ If spiri- 
tualized and etherialized into an abstract mystical devotion, it is 
indeed purified from gross and sensual mixture, but it is no 
longer tangible or intelligible ; it cannot affect the heart, it awa- 
kens no sympathy, and can therefore exert no moral influence by 
the impressions of delicacy and purity. 
In justice to Surrey it must be observed, that he has a truer 
~ than Petrarch; that he is generally free 
m painful quibblings of thought, from strained comparisons, 
and metaphysical riddles; and that while he addresses himself 
more to common sympathy, he is equally chaste in sentiment. 
But of his poetical character and merits, we shall speak more 
particularly, when we come to compare him with his contempo- 


Wyatt. 

n the preface to Wyatt, the editor again “ conceives it mignt 
be expected that he should say something to excuse his defects.” 
He has, however, by this time gathered courage; and hints that his 
method of jyiourt7 3 his subject is new, and that he has done much 
towards the rectification of antecedent error. One part of his apo- 
logy, respecting the omission of consulting certain manuscripts, 
turns, as we understand him, upon the necessity of attending to his 
cure ; and he is led to hope that the penalties against non-residence 
will not operate injuriously on literature, by taking it out of the 
hands of the clergy, in which it is with most propriety placed ; 
and, on which we conceive he means to felicitate the readers of 
the edition of Surrey and Wyatt. “ For,” he proceeds to say, 
* when aclergyman enters on any work, whether of history, or of 
travel, or of natural history, or poetry, or criticism, or even of 
rational amusement, (are not all si works of rational amuse- 
ment?) he brings with him not merely habits of restraint, and a 
sense of propriety, but habits of pious and holy thought.” We 
are heartily ays to hear this, a4 we think these same habits of 
restraint might have kept under a little of the reverend editor's 
melting enthusiasm, touching the platonic amour of Geraldine 
and Surrey. To this cause he thinks it owing that our literature 
is purer than that of France; and as a fact that accounts for the 
spawn. of atheistical and libertine works in that country, he re- 
minds us that its general literature “ had fallen out of the hands 
of the established clergy (meaning the Romish priesthood) into the 
hands of the laity, or of such as could scarcely be said to belong 
to the sacred profession,” This would be very good reasoning in 
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the mouth of an Italian Jesuit, or a Spanish Inquisitor. We 
certainly think that the ministers of religion {wi out limiting 
them to the establishment, for we conceive that Law, and Collier, 
and Leslie, and Watts, were men worthy of being intrusted with 
the moral interests of literature) may exert a salam influence 
on letters; but we by no means wish that they should en 

them, or, what is much worse, be engrossed by them. What 
must be the state of religion in that country, when in order to 
ensure the moral tendency of a work, it is necessary to place it 
in the hands of a clergyman ? gah. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt is classed by the editor with Henry Lo 
Surrey, as one of the first improvers of the language, and ** resto- 
rers of modern English ;” a phrase which we do not 
well understand. His father, Sir Henry Wyatt, was in high 
esteem for his wisdom, both with Henry VII. and Henry vill. 
He had been imprisoned by Richard III.; and popular tradition 
tells of a favourite cat which saved him from starving in his 
dungeon, by bringing him daily a pigeon. This pigeon was 
thought by vulgar credulity to be sculptured on his tomb; a 
oo more justly merited by the cat: the pigeon was, however, 

is crest. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder son, went to Cambridge, when 
little more than twelve years old, in 1815. Our colleges for- 
merly partook more of the nature of schools than of universities, 
where education was completed; it may be said, however, that 
youths were put more forward in that age, as has been shown 
from the old poetical chronicler, already quoted. Wyatt may 

therefore have gone to Cambridge to finish his studies. The 
~ custom of going to college at that early age was probably con- 
tinued when boys, being less mature in attainments, had still 
much of the of knowledge to acquire. 

“It ine form a pleasing sort of romance,” observes the 
editor, who has fallen again upon his romantic mood, “ to believe, 
as some have slipped that he remained there long enough to 
see Surrey arrive; if indeed (he adds with commendable cau- 
tion) Surrey ever went to Cambridge; and that these noble 
youths began then to form the generous enterprize of improving 
and refining their native tongue.” An enterprize which never 
existed but among the crotchets of a critic’s brain. 

Wyatt was afterwards in the king’s household, and assisted in 
a superb t and tournament which took place at court. 
Edward Hall, who is remarkable for his circumstantial accuracy 
in matters of costume and ceremony, has preserved a very 
minute and entertaining description of this feat of mock chi- 
valry. It consisted of” an attack on the Castle of Loyalty, 
(meaning loyalty to the sex) which four virgins of the court had 
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entrusted to a captain and fifteen gentlemen. Four shields were 
suspended on the branch of a tree, and whoever smote one of 
them had to fight so many courses at the tournay. The castle 
was erected in the tilt yard at Greenwich, ‘ square every wa 
twenty foot, and fifty foot in height, very strong, of great timber, 
and fastened with iron.” It was surrounded with banks, ditches, 
and rampires. ** Then suddenly entered into the field two ladies 
on two palfreys in iran robes of purple damask, leading two 
ancient knights with beards of silver in the same apparel.” 
These knights presented a petition to the queen that, notwith- 
standing their age, they may be allowed to break spears: * when 
the queen and ladies had seen the bill, they valde their coura 
and gave them licence. Then the knights threw away their 
robes, and it was known that it was the King and the Duke of 
Suffolk ; whose bards and bases were gold embroidered with 
rple, silver and gold very gorgeously ; after them followed the 
of Devonshire, the Lond Montacute, &c. Every man ran 
eight courses, in which courses the king brake seven spears. 
Every man that day did well, so that the Scots much praised 
the men at arms of England. But most of all they praised and 
marvelled at the King’s strength, for they saw his spears were 
broken with more force than the other spears were. hen all 
the courses were run, the king and all the others disarmed, 
and went to supper; and after supper the king having with him 
the ambassadors of Scotland, came into the queen’s chamber ; 
where, after that the lords and divers ladies had danced, there 
came in a mask of sixteen all apparalled in cloth of gold, rich 
tinsel and crimson velvet, cut, slit, and tied very curiously ; their 
buskins and shoes were gold, caps and hoods all gold, rich and 
not counterfeited. Of this number the King and the Duke of 
Suffolk were two, Then the maskers took ladies and danced a 
great season, and that done were brought in wine and spices, 
and the strangers well cherished.”—** The second day of January 
there was much talking of the assault of the castle; and so after 
much debate, Sir Francis Brian and Francis Poyntz enterprized 
to. defend the west bray of the castle, with pike, target, and 
sword, point and edge abated, against Sir George Cobham, &c. 
And when they were all armed the trumpets blew. ‘Then to- 
wards the bray marched the four gentlemen with pikes and 
swords, and cried, ‘ har, har!’ There was foining, lashing, and 
striking; ‘they within fought mightily, and when any without 
climbed up the bank, they within themdown. ‘ The eighth 
day of February, the‘gentlemen of the castle following their chal- 
lenge, came into the field, ready to answer all comers. To this 
tournay'came the King, his base and bard were cloth of silver 
and black velvet ruffed, and not plain; and over that was a work 
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of purple velvet, embroidered richly with gold, cut in knots, or 
folds fastened, so that it bossed out and frounced very stately to 
behold. Afterthe King, came nineteen other rich] 
The King and Sir Anthony Brown tournayed er, and the 
king with his sword, point and edge abated, had almost cut his 
poldron; his strokes were so great. Then every man tournayed 
as his course came, and many a sword was broken, and many a 
gees stripe given ; and when every man had stricken the full num- 
r of twelve strokes, they were severed, and then they disarmed.” 
(Hall’s Chronicles. In the appendix.) 
These pageants, expressive of a quaint and fantastic gallantry, 
were often oR dramatic allegories: there was generally the de~ 
vice of a castle kept by ladies. At a supper given by Wolsey to 
the king, “‘ a tower was brought into the banquetting-chamber, 
kept by ladies of strange names: the first was Beauty, the seeond 
Honour, the third Perseverance, the fourth Kindness, the fifth 
Constancy, the sixth Bounty, the seventh Mercy, the eighth 
Pity. ‘These eight ladies had Milan gowns of white satin. 
Every lady had her name embroidered with gold on their head- 
coifs, and Milan bonnets of gold with jewels. Underneath the 
base fortress of the castle were eight other ladies; whose names 
were Danger, Disdain, Jealousy, Unkindness, Scorn, Malbouche, 
Strangeness: these ladies were tired Jike to women of Ind. 
Then entered, eight lords in cloth of gold, caps and all, and 
great mantle Soaks of blue satin. ese lords were 
Amorous, Nobleness, Youth, Attendance, Loyalty, Pleasure, 
Gentleness, and Liberty. ‘The king was chief of his company: 
This company was led by one, all ‘in crimson satin with burning 
flames of old, called Ardent Desire, which so moved the ladies 
to give up the castle. But Scorn and Disdain said they would 
hold the place. Then Desire said the ladies should be won, and 
came and encouraged the knights. ‘Then the lords ran to the 
castle, at which time without was shot a great peal of guns, and 
the ladies defended the castle with rose-water and comfits; and 
the lords threw in dates and oranges and other fruits, made for 
pleasure, till, at the last, the place was won. But lady Scorn, 
with her company, stubbornly defended them with bows, till 
they were driven out of the place and fled. Then the lords took 
the ladies of honour as prisoners by the hands, and danced toge- 
ther very pleasantly.” (Chronicles. In the notes.) " 
Our readers may remember that a masque, similar in its allegori- 
cal character, but rather different in the spirit of its gaiety, took 
place at the Court of Charles IX. of France; when that 
* Act of faith” which signalizes the Romish Church, vulgarly 
called the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, was ingenious! emble- 
matized by the driving of the Protestant maskers into Tartarus, 
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and the leading up a dance of triumph with Roman catholic 
knights and ladies in the elysian fields. 
_ Wyatt passed some time at Paris, as was the custom of the 
time ; andthe same old chronicler gives us his opinion on this head, 
which our present travellers in France may apply if they choose : 
“ When they came back to England they were all French in 
eating, drinking, and apparel ; ig and in French vices and 
brags, so thatall the estates of England were by them laughed 
at; the ladies and gentlemen were dispraised, and nothing by 
them was praised, but if it were after the French turn.” 
Harrington in the dedication to Wyatt’s ‘ Penitential Psalms,” 
Fe Ky not only of his “ singular learning,” but of his “ valiant 
eeds in martial feats.” Yet we hear of him chiefly as a diplo- 
matist and a courtier; and we find him acceptable to Henry 
VIII. asa sayer of bons mots and repartees, which he appears to 
have turned to political account, and often with excellent motives. 
‘*‘ Henry delighted in Wyatt’s conversation. An apologue of 
his, about curs baiting a butcher’s dog, is said to have caused 
the fall of Wolsey. Again, when Clement delayed the divorce 
of Henry and Catherine, * Lord! said Sir Thomas, that a man 
cannot repent him of his sins without the pope’s leave!” The 
king heard him, it is said, and determined on the separation 
from papal authority. When Henry hesitated as to seizing 
the church lands, he was encouraged by a lon mot of Wyatt: 
** Butter, said he, the rooks’ nests, and they will not trouble 
ou! refering to a distribution of abbey lands among the nobi- 
ity.” (Walpole’s Miscellaneous Antiquities. ) 
_ Hall tells us that, at the coronation of Anne Boleyn, July, 
1533, Wyatt officiated for his father as ewerer. An attachment 
appears to have existed between Wyatt and Anne Boleyn. He 
probally saw her at the French court, where she was. maid of 
onour to the queen. He had, however, a rival in the young Lord 
Percy. In the appendix we have an account of Anne Boleyn, 
from a manuscript of Sir Robert Twissden, in which is re- 
lated how the Cardinal Wolsey, employed by the king, bullied 
Percy out of his pretensions. Percy was much attached to her, 
for he is represented as weeping. Wyatt's assion, however, was 
a romantic one; for he was already married. Anne escapes the 
es on her “moral disposition” which the editor 
thought proper to fling upon Geraldine; for Anne, it seems, 
loved poetry, as well as Wyatt did; and loved wit, and loved 
handsome and accomplished men; and, observes the editor, * as 
it was one of the follies, we may say the faults of that age, (we 
are glad he allows it to be a fault, as well as a folly) to admit of. 
platonic attachments, Anne had no reason for withholding her 
esteem and favour from a man who was universally acknowledged 
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to be deserving of them,”” The editor grows warm with his subject, 
and discovers, before he has done with it, that this friendshi 

was innocent, however dangerous: and he pleases himself with 
imagining that “ to her the most impassioned strains of Wyatt 
were addressed ;”’ and that she listened to them with complacency, 
both from her love of present admiration, and her hope of im- 
mortality (poetic immortality, we presume is meant); and then, 
as might have been expected, we hear again of the “ romantic 
Petrarch” and his platonic mistress the married Laura. | 

This intercourse seems, however, to have been innocent in the 
legal sense of the term. ‘The story told by Saunders in his work, 
“De Schismate Anglicano,” and copied by Davanzali in the 
“ Schisma d’Inghilterra,”’ that Wyatt had seduced Anne previous 
to her marriage with the king, is a popish lie. Wyatt (whose 
sentimental passion for Anne grew out of the chivalry of the age) 
was a leader of the protestant reform; and Anne after having 
been maid of honour to two successive queens of France, viz. 
Mary of England and Clauda, became an attendant on the 
Dutchess of Alengon, wife of Henry King of Navarre, the 
grandfather of Henri Quatre, of whom she learnt the principles 
of protestantism. Here was scope for the malignity of a papist. 
Fuller in his worthies speaks of Wyatt “ extricating himself rom 
his disfavour with Henry on this suspicion, by his innocence 
and discretion.” 
_ Wyatt in his sonnets has allusions to this attachment. He 
speaks of a hind that he had hunted, but that had now upon 
her collar the inscription of Ceesar’s name; his mistress also is 
called Anna. It is certain that he was questioned for this inti- 
macy. Bya singular coincidence Anne Boleyn, while in the 
Tower, read Wyatt’s songs. ‘“ This, says the editor, was the 
last event of Wyatt’s life that bore the character of levity, or the 
romance of youth.” But, why was this platonic attachment to be a 
proof of “ a tender nature” in Surrey, and of levity in Wyatt? 
_ Wyatt again fell into disgrace from a quarrel with the Duke 
of Suffolk, but after a temporary confinement was appointed to 
a command in the army, under the Duke of Norfolk, sent against 
the rebels in Lincolnshire, in 1537; and was afterwards dis- 
patched on an important embassy into Spain. 

His adversary, Bishop Bonner, famous for his apostolical zeal 
in flagellation, as exhibited in a print of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
slandered him in his absence on the ground of a treasonable 
correspondence with the Cardinal Pole. This, for the present, 
came to nothing: Wyatt's demand of being recalled and exa- 
mined was not complied with, and he remained at his post. He 
seems to have passed his leisure time in educating a young per- 
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son of the name of Baker, and in corresponding with his son. 
Of these excellent letters it is to be regretted that more are not 
reserved.* 

In 1539, Wyatt was recalled to England. But towards the 
end of the year the emperor, Charles V., began his journe 
through France into the Netherlands. The vigilance of Henry’s 
cabinet was awakened, and Wyatt was selected as ambassador 
extraordinary to attend the emperor and watch his proceedings, 

After Wyatt’s return from his embassy, in which he appears to 
have acquitted himself with consummate skill, prudence, and 

netration, his star declined with the fall of Cromwell; and 
Botuiér’s representations respecting the intercourse with Cardinal 
Pole being now listened to b the preven and magnanimous 
Henry, Wyatt, as a mark of special favour and return for his 
activity, knowledge, and zeal, in the cause of Henry and of his 
country, was again committed to the Tower. The king’s grati- 
tude was further shown by the care taken that his place of durance 
should be a dark, and damp, and unwholesome dungeon. 

When summoned before the Privy Council, the equity and 
humanity of Henry had provided that he should not have any 
legal defender that he should not examine Bonner’s witnesses, 
nor produce any witnesses for himself. ‘The oration in which he 
addressed the judges is printed with the rest of his prose pieces, 
and is marked by vigour and quickness of parts, and manliness of 
courage; with a tone of sharp indignation, and a bold, biting, 
and contemptuous style of satirical interrogation. Wyatt was 
acquitted ; and the king, who, we may hope, felt some compunc- 
tion for his hastiness and credulity, gave Wyatt a grant of finds 
and made him high steward of the manor off Maidstone. | 

Wyatt appears by this time to have been sick of the vicissi- 
tudes of favour in the court of so capricious and mistrustful a 
sovereign, and to have betaken himaalt to hunting, hawking, and 
shooting with the bow, and to literary occupation. He super- 
intended the education of his nephew, Henry, the son of Sir 
Anthony Lea, and amused himself with improving his castle and 


* The following admirable passage is a specimen of the rest: ‘* After a man 
hath gotten a will and desire to them (goodly things), is first (the first thing is) to 
avoid evil, and learn that point alone: never to do that, that within yourself you 
find a certain grudging against.”—* No doubt in any thing you do, if you ask your- 
self or examine the thing in yourself before you do it, you shall find, if it be evil, 
a repining againstit. My son! for our Lord’s love keep well that repining: suf- 
fer it not to be darked er corrupted by naughty example, as though any thing 
were to you excusable, because other men do the same, That same repining, if it 
did punish as he doth judge, there were no such justices, And of truth so doth it 
punish ; but not so apparently, Here, however, it is no small grief of a concience 
as itself; but be well assured, after this life, it is acontinual gnaw- 
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estate at Allington, in Kent. It appears, however, from Leland, 
that he accepted again of employment ‘as the commander of a 
ship of war. : 

T he office of editor is favourable to perspicacity, Dr. Nott per- 
ceives in the circumstance of Wyatt's acceptance of a ship, a 
proof of his having the penetration to discover, that the sea was 
the source of England’s greatness, and a prophetical augury of 
her future commercial greatness and naval glory ! | 

In the year 1542, Henry joined alliance with the Emperor 
against France. ‘The Emperor’s embassador landed unexpectedly 
at Falmouth; and Wyatt, being then employed, for the first 
time since his trial, in a diplomatic capacity, hastened to meet 
him; but riding till he overheated himself, he caught a fever 
which proved malignant, and thus, probably, escaped that usual 
mark of his master’s gratitude, consignment to a public scaffold. 
He died in his thirty-ninth year. Itis singular that no “ monu- 
ment, inscription, or stone,” rewarded the editor’s scrutiny in 
the church where he was buried. | 

The only part of the nation that felt no sorrow at the death of 
Wyatt, whose beneficial ascendancy over a tyrant’s mind had 
been so often proved, were the Roman Catholics. Wyatt had 
the merit of assisting the Reformation. In the language of the 
old writers ‘ he hatched the egg.” 

As a scholar he was eminently gifted; not only versed in the 
learned languages, but a master of the French, 4 and 
Italian. As a diglomatist, he was distinguished by his practical 
talents for business, his far-sighted cad dapcanenlie views of 
policy, and his quick discernment of plot and intrigue. His 
private character was amiable and social. In conversation he 
was remarkable for entertaining his guests with political anec- 
dotes, and he had a particular talent of telling a ries ps he had 
also a vein of wit and a readiness of repartee combined with the 
softness and urbanity of a high-bred gentleman. | 

His friendship with Surrey, who wrote his epitaph, seems not 
improbably to have arisen from the circumstance of Anne Boleyn 
being Surrey’s near relation. They must naturally have met in 
the queen’s company. The editor not unreasonably supposes 
that the reputation of Wyatt as the most elegant poet of his 
time may have been an additional bond of intimacy. “ It is 
true, he adds, that Surrey soon became Wyatt’s master in poetic 
ia Bag but, in the first instance, he must have been his 
scholar.” The truth of this position, although backed by the 
authority of Warton, we are not quite dis to admit. 

Our doubts as to Surrey’s merits of invention in the use of the 
pure iambic decasyllable have been already stated; the metre 
of our poetry had insensibly inclined to the iambie arrangement, 
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before Surrey, its asserted inventor, adopted it as his standard of 
composition : but it is evident-that Wyatt preceded him. That 
Wyatt still retained the rhythmical form of verse is acknowledg- 
ed; but if a single specimen can be found among his produc- 
tions of a series of lines modelled on the iambic structure, the 
pretensions of Surrey to the honour of a scientific reformer of 
our metre, are at once deprived of foundation; that specimen we 
shall not be long in seeking. 


“‘ From these high hills as when a spring doth fall, 
It trilleth down with still and subtle course : 
Of this and that it gathers aye, and shall, 
Till it have just off flow’d the stream and force : 
Then at the foot it rageth over all: 


So fareth love; when he hath ta’en a source 
His rein is rage: resistance ’vaileth none: 
The first eschew is remedy alone.” 

The commendations, which Dr. Nott has so unsparingly heaped 
on Surrey, belong therefore to Wyatt. 

Thought and feeling are, however, to us of higher value than 
the forms and colours of language. The editor thinks to 
his point by the terror of authority: and he tells us that ‘* Wyatt 
was generally considered inferior to Surrey as a writer, and that 
this is evident from the fact that Wyatt, though commended, was 
not imitated: that many imitations in succeeding authors oc- 
curred of Surrey, but few of Wyatt.” Wyatt generally adhered 
to the old school of metre: Surrey adopted Wyatt's occasional 
experiments ona more regular system of harmony. Surrey, 
therefore, was the more novel writer, and ecmiicfaently the more 
popular. Pope was considered in his time as perfecting Dry- 
den’s system of versification; and Dryden came to be considered 
as an inferior poet to Pope. The current of imitation, which 
had run in favour of Dryden, then ran in favour of Pope; but 
posterity has not confirmed the arbitrement. 

We think Wyatt had the most genius. We are told of his 
combining contrarieties of sensation, and playing off sparkling 
antitheses of allusion; this he had from Petrarch. Wyatt might 
not equal Surrey in that cautious and discriminating tact which is 
necessary to judicious imitation: he might not succeed so well in 
translating Petrarch, and he might have failed, had he made the 
attempt, in translating Virgil. But how does this concession 
affect his claim to original genius? it rather confirms it. The 
trammels of imitation impeded his natural movements. | 

Surrey’s Sonnet on Spring, and his Elegy in Windsor castle, 
have undoubted excellence in the choice of picturesque images, 
in plaintive and easy flow of metre, and in natural and tender 
allusion: they have been too often quoted to be quoted anew; 
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but they stand almost by themselves. The most pleasing pieces | 
of Surrey, exclusive of these, are usually paraphrases from Pe- 
trarch. We are afraid that some of his recapitulations of the 
injuries received from Geraldine, particularly those in alternate 
twelve and fourteen syllable alexandrines, must be pronounced as 
dull; and that not on account of the metre. We do not deny that 
some of his lyric compositions are fluent and happy; though we 
are somewhat tired of Agamemnon’s daughter, of Helen 
Penelope, and of Cupid’s whip and spur. We shall select one, 
and we admit that it evinces skill in composition; though this 
is not, in our creed at least, whatever it may be in the editor’s, 
the chief quality of a poet. 


‘¢ Since fortune’s wrath envieth the wealth 
Wherein I reigned, by the sight 
Of that, that fed my eyes by stealth 
With sour, sweet, dread, and delight : 
Let not my grief move i to moan, 
For I will weep and wail alone. 


“« Spite drave me into Boreas’ reign 
Where hoary frosts the fruits do bite ; 
When hills were spread and every plain 
With stormy winter’s mantle white: 
And yet my dear, such was my heat, 
‘ ‘When others froze then did I sweat. 


«¢ And now, though on the sun I drive, 
Whose fervent flame all things decays : 
His beams in brightness may not strive 
With light of your sweet golden rays: 
Nor from my breast his heat remove 
The frozen thoughts, graven by love. 


“* Ne may the waves of the salt flood 
Quench that your beauty set on fire; 
For though mine eyes forbear the food 
That did relieve their hot desire; 
Such as I was ; such will I be; 
Your own: what would ye more of me?” 


We fancy that we detect in this ode a sprinkling of that pedan- 
try and conceit, of which the burthen is always gratuitously laid 
on the shoulders of Surrey’s compeer ; the stanzas bear, however, 
a nearer resemblance than those of Wyatt to modern composi- 
tion, and on this account will doubtless win the preference in the 
judgment of Dr. Nott; but it is for this very reason that we prefer 
the lyrics of Wyatt. Wyatt’s odes resemble those “ inartificial 
love-ballads,” which the editor regards as the sole attempts at 
the amatory ode to be found in English poetry previous to Sur- 
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rey ; and it is the absence of that artifice, with which Dr. Nott 
is so enamoured, that constitutes with us their secret charm. 


“ Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth, as I have meant: 
My great travail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet! 


* Forget not yet when first began 
The weary lite ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service, none tell can ; 

Forget not yet! 


* Forget not yet the great assays, 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways ; 
The painful patience in delays, 
Forget not yet! 


* Forget not, oh! forget not this! 
How long ago hath been, and is 
The mind that never meant amiss, 

Forget not yet! 


“ Forget not then thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved: 

Forget not this !” 


We consider the reget. also as exceeding any of the smaller 
pieces of Surrey in the simplicity of nature, and in sweet, spon- 
taneous, and unaffected expression, 


‘«* There was never nothing more me pain’d, 
Nor more my pity moved: 
As when my sweet-heart her complain’d 
That ever she me loved. 
Alas! the while! 


** With piteous look, she said, and sight, 
Alas! what aileth me? 
To love, and set my wealth so light, 
On him that loveth not me? | 
Alas! the while! 


“ Was I not well void of all pain, 
When that no thing me grieved ? 
And now with sorrows I must complain, 
And cannot be relieved ; 
Alas! the while! 


“ My restful nights and joyful days, 
Since I began to love 
Be take from me; all thing decays, 
Yet can I not remove, 
Alas! the while! 
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*« She wept, and wrung her hands with all, 
The tears fell in my neck : 
She turn’d her face, and let it fall; 
And scarce therewith could speak : 
Alas! the while! 


‘¢ Her pains tormented me so sore, 
That comfort had | none ; 
But curs’d my fortune more and more, 
To see her sob and groan; 
Alas! the while! ” 


In both these instances, there is more of originality in the 
thoughts, more of that naturalness which we meet with in some 
of our affecting old ballads, and more of true and touching lyrical 
sweetness and harmony, than in the odes of Surrey. We might 
ald more extracts, in which Wyatt would appear not mach 
behind Surrey in his own peculiar quality of metrical regularity 
and smoothness ; while in the turns of the sentiment, and the free- 
dom, ease, and spontaneousness of the language, we think Wyatt 
often surpasses him. 

We are inclined to dispute the claims of Surrey to be regarded 
as the exclusive reformer of our poetic harmony, and to doubt 
whether Surrey could be considered the “ master of Wyatt.” 
But that we may do full justice to Surrey, we shal) give a s 
cimen of his blank verse. It is very smooth, and his diction is 
often rich and elegant; we select the well-known description of 
in the fourth Aneid. 


‘ Forthwith Fame flieth through the great Lybian towns: 
A mischief Fame: there is none else so swift: 
That moving grows, and flitting gathers force. 
First small for dread, soon after climbs the skies: 
Stayeth on earth and hides her head in clouds. 
Speedy of foot, of wing likewise as swift : 

A monster huge and dreadful to descrive, 

In every plume that on her body sticks, 

A thing in deed much marvellous to hear, 

As many waker eyes lurk underneath, 

So many mouths to speak and listening ears. 
oy night she flies amid the cloudy sky, 
Shrieking, by the dark shadow of the earth. 
Ne doth decline to the sweet sleep her eyes; 
By day she sits to mark on the house top, 

Or turrets high, and the great towns affrays.” 


Surrey’s Scriptural paraphrases are inferior to those of 
Wyatt. According to the character usually assigned them, 
they seem to have A ed places: Surrey using the old alexan- 
drine, and rendering the original in a very languid and often 
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inelegant manner, and Wyatt i the decasyllable verses, 
alternately rhyming, flowing freely into each other, and often 
rising to aiiienans and pathos of expression. In satire 
Wyatt, whose genius is more versatile, has decidedly the advan- 
tage. The Satire of Surrey is mere solemn invective. Wyatt's 
Satires, though they belong rather to the species of the Hora- 
tian Epistle, have a vain of humour and fine irony. ‘The tale of 
the city and and country mouse is told, not only poetically in 
point of description, but with new circumstances, and a pecuiiar 
air of invention. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that, if gn! in one or 
two sonnets, and in a single elegy; has exceeded Wyatt in de- 
scriptive circumstance and in pathetic dignity, ae has shown 
an incontestable superiority in the delicacy of ballad-sentiment: 
that the powers of Wyatt are more vigorous, more various, and 
original: that to Wyatt belongs the praise of establishing by his 
metrical practice the regular ten syllable iambic verse, and that 
Wyatt claims precedence in lyrical harmony. 

Che editor’s notes display an acquaintance with Italian poetry, 
and the reading appropriate to the illustration of his authors; 
and contain a sufficiency of parallel passages and explanations 
of language, and manners. We do not always assent to the 
criticism. 

Note 1, p. 3. 
‘¢ From Toscane came my lady’s noble race.” 


So the line is printed by Cibber, Walpole, Ellis, and Warton: 
and so it was always printed till the Editor discovered that Tos- 
cane, for Tuscany, ‘* was a license, as far as he knew, unau- 
thorized, and certainly unnecessary.” The license could not be 
very violent, since the French terminations of countries, with 
the feminine final e were familiar to our old poets: and the 
French orthography of Tuscany is Toscane. Notwithstanding 
it is contended that pity in Chaucer, though a dissyllable, was 
spelt pite, we think with reference to modern taste it would have 
been more judicious to leave Tuscane ambiguous: the editor 
tells us that ‘ Surrey affected a redundant syllable in proper 


names, when they could be brought to the measure of a dactyl, 
an anapeest, or a tribrachys.” | 


“« The great Macé&don that out of Persia chased ” 
is an instance of the anapeestic licence, and 


** Diaritis of whose huge power all Asia rang.” 


(the quantity is mistaken by Surrey) of the tribrachys. But the 
elision before a consonant, in the dactyl Tuscany, is intolerably 


harsh and spoils an otherwise melodious line. After all this 
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metrical learning too, the editor has since discovered that Lydgate 
uses the word as a dissyllable : 


——a man 
Called Sparina, and born was in Toscan :” 


and in his preface he is obliged to desire that we will replace the 
reading which he has so “ unnecessarily ” disturbed. 


“ Note 4, p. 3. 
“ Who tasteth ghostly food.” 


«¢ Mr. Malone’s and Sir W. W. Wynne’s copies read as fn th 
text: all the other editions read 


‘ From tender years in Britain she doth rest 
With a King’s child where she tasted costly food.’ 


It is difficult to say which is the best reading. To taste ghostly 
food may be thought perhaps preferable as descriptive of educa- 
tion: especially if religious education were intended.” 

To us there is no difficulty in deciding that the more simple 
and obvious reading is the better one: * ghostly food” for ed 
cation in general is somewhat forced: and what has “ religious 
education” particularly to do with a court? ‘The relative who 
is also either irrelevant or nonsensical with either reading: we 
are afraid Dr. Nott refers who to the lady Geraldine. What a 
flatness of sense have we here! she resides with a princess, who 
is educated ! or if it please the editor, who is religiously edu- 
cated! ‘“* wHERE” is then the right reading; “ she’ referring, 
not to the princess, but to the fady her companion: for if we 
retain who even with the epithet costly, we have the truism that 
* a princess fares daintily.” To say that the earl’s daughter tastes 
of royal viands is sense, and to the purpose. It is to us amazing 
that Dr. Nott overlooked Walpole’s reading : 


‘© With Kinge’s child where she tasteth costly food.” 


“ Note 7, p: 3. 
‘¢ Her beauty of kind, her virtues from above.” 


The annotator thinks there would be an oper in saying 
that Geraldine’s beauty was a gift from nature, and her virtues 
a gift from Heaven. Nature and Heaven meaning, we sup 
he would intimate, the same. He interprets therefore * beau 
of kind” by ‘ beauty without art.” But what if kind in this 
place should not mean Nature at all? Does not the annotator re- 
collect that kind also means KINDRED ? “ She inherits the beauty 
of her race: the Fitzgerald line. Her virtues, being superhuman, 
she could only derive from heaven.” 

“ Note 1, p. 16. 
“« Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought, 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest.” 
Zaz 
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_ The annotator professes not to understand what idea Surrey 
meant to convey by the circumstance of ‘ Love being clad in the 
arms wherein he had fought with him.” Why a he not 
mean his bow and arrows. Dr. Nott however thinks the “ arms” 
mean blushes: the blushes of Geraldine with which Love had 
fought against him, and which are now transplanted to his own 
cheeks. We can only say with Dangle in the Critic, “ the inter- 
reter is the harder to be understood of the two.” 

“© Love clad in the arms with which he had first fought with 
me (when he subdued me to a passion for Geraldine), that is, 
armed with his quiver and bow, advances his banner or standard 
in my eyes, to assault Geraldine in a similar manner: but the 
offended coyness of Geraldine forces him to a cowardly retreat. 


a coward Love then to the heart apace, 
Taketh his flight.” 


“* Note 3, p. 71. 
“* Which vade returning tho.” | 
“ The manuscript reads * returning mo,” which seems unintelligible. 
I have therefore substituted tho, which was very frequently used for 
then.” 
‘¢ New fancies daily spring, which vade returning tho -:” 


means, we suppose, which pass away, and then return: i. e. return 
in: the emendation of the editor leaves the passage just as 
he found it: “ returning more than once:” they are for ever 
going and coming. 
In remarking that Shakspeare wrote 
‘* It vaded on the crowing of the cock,” 


instead of faded, he may be right: vade is used by Spenser: 
though, if faded be not common parlance, it is at least poetry. 
Fade is not only to “ lose vigour or colour” as Dr. Nott explains 
it, but to grow undistinguishable: tical usage has sanctioned 
this metaphor time out of mind. The figure is easy: that which 
loses colour becomes less visible; and the slow vanishing of a 

host is perhaps more solemn than his sudden disappearance. 


tis not unusual for the accuracy of the philologist to disappoint 
the imagination. When we 


** And let my due feet never fail 
{ To walk the studious cloysters pale,” 


the soft, dim, melancholy glimmerin conveyed by the epithet 
qT pale, touchingly harmonizes with the studious cloyster: then 
| comes the grammarian and points out to us that cloysters’ is a 
genitive plural with an apostrophic virgule, and that pale is only 
enclosure. 

i The Appendix to the several volumes contains much curious 
. and entertaining matter: the official letters of Surrey respecting 
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Boulogne, and the diplomatic dispatches of Wyatt: various 
public instruments: records illustrative of the dress, and modes 
of living in those times, connected with the Duke of Norfolk’s 
family, and extracts from rare books and manuscripts. A spe- 
cimen of the romance of Jack Wilton, already noticed as the 
source of Surrey’s imaginary adventures, may perhaps not be 
displeasing to our readers: it has the merit of lively description, 
and a vein of comic humour. 


“© The Duke laughed not a little at this ridiculous oration: but that 
very night as great an ironical occasion was ministered, for he was 
bidden to one of the chief schools, to a comedy handled by scholars. 
Acolastus, the prodigal child, was the name of it: which was so filthily 
acted, so leathernly set forth, as would have moved laughter in Hera- 
clitus. One, as if he had been planing a clay floor, stampingly trod 
the stage so hard with his feet, that I thought verily he had resolved 
to do the carpenter that set it up some utter shame. Another flung 
his arms like cudgels at a pear-tree; insomuch that it was mightil 
dreaded that he would strike the candles that hung above their hea 
out of their sockets, and leave them all dark. Another did nothing 
but wink and make faces. There was a parasite, and he with clapping 
his hands and thripping his fingers seemed to dance an antic to and 
fro. The only thing they did well was the pat, child’s hunger : 
most of the scholars being hungerly kept: and surely you would have 
said they had been brought up in hog’s academy to learn to eat 
acorns, if you had seen how sedulously they fell to them. Not a jest 
had they to keep their auditors from sleep but of swill and draff. Yes; 
now and then the servant put his hand into the dish before his master 
and almost choaked himself, eating slovenly and ravenously to cause 
sport. The next day they had solemn disputations: where Luther 
and Carolostadius scolded level coil. A mass of vows I wot well they 
heaped up against the mass and the pope, but further particulars of 
their disputations I remember not. I thought verily they would have 
worried one another with words, they were so earnest and vehement, 
Luther had the louder voice: Carolostadius went beyond him in beat- 
ing and bouncing with his fists. Que supra nos, nihil ad nos. They 
uttered nothing to make a man laugh, therefore I will leave them. 
Many their outward gestures now and then would afford aman a morsel 
of mirth; of those two [I mean not so much, as of all the other train 
of opponents and respondents. One pecked like a crane with his fore- 
finger at every half syllable he brought forth, and nodded with his nose 
like an old singing man, teaching a young chorister to keep time. 
Another would be sure to wipe his mouth with his handkerchief at the 
end of every full point. And ever when he thought he had cast a 
figure so curiously as he dived head over heels imto his auditors’ ad- 
miration, he would take occasion to stroke up his hair, and twine up 
his mustachios twice or thrice over, while they might have leisure to 
applaud him. A third wavered and waggled his head like a proud 
horse playing with his bridle, or as I have seen some fantastical 
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swimmer at every stroke train his chin sidelong over his left shoulder. 
A fourth sweat and foamed at the mouth for very anger: his adversary 
had denied that part of his syllogism, which he was not prepared to 
answer. A fifth spread his arms like an usher that goes before to make 
room, and thript with his finger and thumb when he thought he had 
tickled it with a conclusion. A sixth hung down his countenance like 
a sheep, and stuttered and slavered very pitifully when his invention 
was stept aside out of theway. A seventh gasped and gapt for wind, 
and groaned in his pronunciation as if he were hard bound with some 
bad argument. Gross plodden they were all; that had some learning 
and reading, but no wit to make use of it. They imagined the Duke 
took the greatest pleasure and contentment under heaven to hear them 
speak Latin: and as longas they talked nothing but Tully he was bound 
to attend them. A most vain thing it isin many universities at this day, 
that they count him excellent eloquent, who stealeth, not ss 

hrases, but whole pages out of Tully. If, of a number of shreds of 

is sentences he can shape an oration, from all the world he carries it 
away: although in truth it be no more than a fool’s coat of many co- 
lours. No invention or matter have they of their own, but tack up a 
style of his stale gallimaufries. The leaden-headed Germans first began 
this, and we Englishmen have surfeited their absurd imitation.” 


But the most important addition to the work consists in the 
“‘ Memoirs of the Earl of Northampton,” the younger son of 
Lord Surrey, which are drawn up with considerable sagacity, 
and closeness of argument; and evince much patience and dili- 

nce of investigation. Whoever recollects the biography which 
Val le in his “ Royal and Noble Authors” * given of 
the Earl of Northampton, must have associated with that noble- 
man’s character meanness, duplicity, and blood-guiltiness. Wal- 
pole’s statement seems to have been chiefly made up from a 
tract entitled ‘“ The first five years of James the First,” as- 
cribed, but falsely, to Sir Fulk Greville, Lord Brook. The 
rumours it revives respecting Northampton are stated .by Dr. 
Nott to be of no better thir than the absurd fictions of 
Savage, in his tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury. But with re- 
spect to the observation that ‘ it is unpleasing to see with what 
avidity Walpole seizes on the very offal of detraction, flung in 
his way by this anonymous writer,” it must be said that Walpole 
did not consider his authority as anonymous: and we may ob- 
serve, that where there seem grounds to attach any single heinous 
crime to an individual, the impression lends its colouring to our 
views of the whole that concerns him. Hume was possibly led 
by the same pretended authority to insinuate that Northampton 
escaped by his death alone the vengeance that would have awaited 
him as an accomplice in Overbury’s murder. (Hist. of Eng. 
6.77.) From this and from the other charges, which are indeed 
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swallowed up in the enormity of this single imputation, the earl’s. 
memory has found in Dr. Nott a defender of spirit and pene- 
tration. 

We regard this memoir as a very interesting and important 
historical disquisition. We should much like to see it made the. 
ground-work of a larger history, comprehending the private 
annals of the Court of James, according to the memorialist’s 
suggestion: and from his acquaintance with manuscripts and 
other historical resources, his zeal and literary ability, we think 


such a work would be not improperly intrusted to the hands of the 
editor of Surrey. 


Art. XVII.—ORIGIN OF PAGAN MYTHOLOGY. 


1. The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascertained from Historical Tes- 
timony and Circumstantial Evidence. By G. S. Faber, B. D. 
&c. vols. 4to. Rivingtons. London, 1816. 


2. Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur 


begriindung der Alterthumskunde von Friedrick Schlegel. 
eidelberg, 1808. 


Pumosoputcat antiquaries both of ancient and modern times, 
who have undertaken to analyze the fictions of Pagan mythology, 
have adopted three different methods of interpretation quite un- 
connected with each other in their spirit and design, arid branch- 
ing off into different departments of human knowledge. ‘These 
opposite schemes which the authors have followed severally, ac- 
cording as their previous habits of study gave them a predilection 
for particular ulations, and the strikingly different results 
which they all furnish as solutions of the same enigma, might 
tempt us to believe that the true key has not yet been found. As 
all possible methods however seem to have been tried, and as 
the three schemes to which we have alluded are the only ones 
that appear to afford the smallest probability of success, it is 
more reasonable to conclude that they are all right to a certain 
extent. Those parts of each system, which seem to be incompa- 
tible with the inferences obtained from other methods, may admit 
of some reconciliation, or may be found, when properly con- 
sidered, to be undue and superfluous applications of ideas which 
essentially coincide, or at least involve no contradiction, 

One of these systems, among the supporters of which many 
celebrated names may be reckoned, resolves all the mythological 
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legends, all the metamorphoscs and superstitions of the ancient 
world into figurative descriptions of celestial phanomena, and 
metaphorical expressions for the physical theories of astronomers 
and other observers of Nature. According to this scheme, the 
stars being grouped into constellations, and these constellations 

rsonified,. a multitude of fictitious beings arose who were at a 

ater period mistaken for real personages. Celestial phenomena 

were noted in the first place as influencing and marking the pro- 
gress of the seasons. ‘The various concourses, oppositions, and 
motions of the planets through the zodiac, were figuratively 
described in the poetical astronomy of the ancients, and, when 
the fictions of astrology gained ground, were fancied to involve 
the destinies of mankind. Superstitious observances hence date 
their rise, and the true interpretation being lost in the course of 
ages, the movements of the Cabiri or seven planets among the 
constellations were converted into the adventures of gods and 
goddesses. 

Another set of philosophers pursue a method directly the re- 
verse of the former. According to them every thing pourtrayed 
on the celestial sphere had formerly its real prototype on earth, 
and every prodigious fiction and wild conceit in the whole phan- 
tasmagoria of India, Greece, and Egypt, is essentially nothing 
else than a whimsical account of some battle, murder, or heroic 
exploit, or of some other event within the course of human 
affairs: in short the celestial sphere and the pagan calendar are 
the chronicles, in which the sagacious interpreter may read the 
early history of our species, and trace the events whicly befell the 
infancy of mankind. 

A third hypothesis unfolds an abstract theory of the progress 
of the human mind, or traces.a connected series of moral truths. 
In the religious systems of the East, it developes a variety of 
doctrinal speculations, the results of a refined philosophy, or the 
half-stifled voice of a primitive revelation. Among the dogmas 
reverenced by the votaries of Brahma, of Thoth, of Buddha, 
and of Con-tu-tzee, the advocates of this system discover a suc- 
cession of creeds, in which the first principles of a pure theism 
were continually involved in new mazes of error, and they point 
out the successive steps by which man became debased and 
alienated from the true belief. , 
_ Those who preter either of these regions of conjecture, find 
it easy to make good the ground on which they first enter. We 
know that the ancients connected many. superstitions with the 
returns of equinoxes, with the phases of the moon, and the pe- 
riodical movements of the heavenly bodies. We are assured 
indeed, that they directed their adorations towards the sun, moon, 
and stars. On the other hand we find that the practice of deifying 
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mortals prevailed within the = of authentic history. Romulus 
was reckoned among the gods, and a place was contrived for Au- 

stus Ceesar upon the sphere. It seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that this custom was a relic of more remote ages, and 
that all the deities of the pagans who performed human exploits 
and were stained with human vices, may in reality have been men 
and women who had run their mortal career on earth. Again, 
we trace in the old mythologies so many vestiges of the patri- 
archal faith, and of doctrines which could never be discovered 
by human reason, and yet were certainly known to the common 
ancestors of the human race, that it is scarcely possible to refuse 
eur assent to those who derive the religious creeds of antiquity 
from a primitive revelation, and deduce from principles the most 
pure and authentic, the most pernicious aberrations of the human 
mind. 

In laying before our readers a brief analysis of these systems, 
we will first advert to the astronomical theory, which has had 
many advocates. Several ancient writers partially adopted it, 
among whom the name of Porphyry is the most distinguished. 
It has been held in higher estimation since Jablonski applied it 
with great success to the solution of the Egyptian mythology. 
Its principles have been more fully developed, and its strong as 
well as weak side shown by the ingenious and paradoxical Dupuis. 
The other two systems are respectively supported and explained 
in the works of Mr. Faber, and of Mr. Schlegel, whose names stand 
at the head of this article. | 

Nothing in divinity or mythology is considered by Dupuis as 
unexplainable, no religious or moral scruples in his way; 
he rushes with unhallowed steps into the inner sanctuary of the 
temple. He dreads no evil consequences to society from the 
extinction with which he threatens all the religious systems of 
the world. “ Eh! aurois-je jamais écrit,” he exclaims, si 
jeusse, a chaque pas, regardé les conséquences? Posons les 
principes; le lecteur tirera les conséquences:”—* le plus ou 
moins d’opinions et d’idées renversées ne peuvent entrer en calcul 
aux yeux de la raison.” Dupuis exposes his temerity, and brings 
contempt upon his method, by applying it not only to the wild 
and aerial figments of the pagan mythology, but to the plain 
matters of fact, the positive and tangible evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion, which he Se ee to resulve into phy- 
sical and astrological reveries. e are surprised to find that, 
even among such a people as the French, with whom novelty 
has always been a greater recommendation than truth and sound 
reason, Dupuis has found many followers and one or two cham- 
pions of no small note. The folly of his attack on Christianity 
bas been ably exposed: we shall only notice his strictures on 
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the mythology of the pagans, on which he has entered with 
better auspices. 

He resolves all the legends of classical antiquity and the more 
systematic fictions of the East into physical observations and 
Linteies expressed in metaphors and allusions. We shall not 
attempt to follow him through minute details, but shall endea- 
vour to give our readers an idea of his principal arguments. The 
first worship, according to him, of all barbarous people must le 
directed towards the great objects of Nature which are most 

werfully striking to the senses. Man in my system,” says 

upuis, “ begins where others make him end, and finishes where 
he is commonly made to commence his work. He is not a 
creature originally endowed with the notion of an incorporeal 
or spiritual being, the worshipper of an invisible deity, who 
afterwards descends to adore the bodily and sensible one. Man 
according to my opinion sought for his god where he saw his 
powerful agencies display themselves, and placed in the visible 
cause the supreme and first origin of all the effects which he 
witnessed. tt was not till long afterwards that he fancied there 
was need of a more remote cause, and sought it where he per- 
ceived nothing, and where there was nothing to be fuund.”— 
“ Such” continues this writer, ‘is the usual progress of the 
human mind in conformity with the great axiom that all our 
ideas enter by the senses.” The material heavens, the visible 
objects which there present themselves, and the audible and tan- 
gible phoenomena of the elements, are, according to Dupuis, the 
only gods whom the ancients adored, and they are the only 
ones of which he is inclined to tolerate the worship in the pre- 
sent day. 

aniline he derives all the religions of antiquity from the 
wild and spontaneous adoration of the savage, who ‘“ sees God 
in clouds and hears him in the wind,” who venerates the sun, 
moon, and stars, as sources of the light of heaven, and thanks 
them for that genial warmth which in the vernal season calls 
forth vegetation and restores the animated world to new beauty 
and vigour. In order to establish this position he has collected 
historical testimonies which prove that the worship of the hea- 
venly bodies was very ancient and nearly universal. In fact it is un- 
necessary to look far for evidence of this kind. In the Pentateuch, 
the oldest collection of books now extant, we find the legislator 
of Israel warning his people against the seducing idolatry of the 
nations who surrounded them. Let us observe what are the 
false rites which he conjures them to avoid. ‘“ Take ye good 
heed %. he says “ unto yourselves, for ye saw no manner of simi- 
litude in the day that the Lord e unto you out of the midst 
of the fire.”—‘* And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
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and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, even 
all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to worship, and serve 
them which the Lord thy God has divided unto all the nations 
under the whole heaven.” Again, in the book entitled “ the 
Wisdom of Solomon,” we read “ Surely vain are all men by 
nature, who are ignorant of God and could not out of the good 
things that are seen know Him that is; neither by considerin 

the works did they acknowledge the work-master; but deem 

either fire, or the wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the 
stars, or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be gods 
which govern the world.” This testimony of the scriptural 
writers is confirmed by a multitude of Pagan and Christian au- 
thors. ‘ The Phoenicians and the Egyptians” says Eusebius 
‘‘ were the first who ascribed divinity to the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, and regarded them as the sole causes of all the beings 
produced and destroyed.” ‘The same author declares elsewhere 
that the Hebrews were the only nation in the world who re- 
garded the principal elements of nature not as gods but as the 
works of divinity. Welearn from Selden that the ancient 
Syrians, Assyrians, and Phoenicians, worshipped the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury, which they designated severally by the names of 
Remphan, Baal, Moloch, Ashtaroth, and Nebo. It is well 
known that the ancient Arabs were Sabian idolaters, and adored 
the planet Venus under the name of Cabar. All these nations 
carried their religious rites with them into their colonies in Africa 
and Europe. Further in the East we find the adoration of the 
great objects of Nature prevailing among the ancient Persians, 
who sacrificed to rivers, and to the winds, and the luminaries of 
heaven. In China there is a high mountain in the province of 
Chang-tong, called Tai-chan, where the most ancient monu- 
ments of the empire are still seen. ‘To this mountain the em- 
peror and the high-priest were accustomed to resort from imme- 
morial time, to perform yearly sacrifices to Tien or the visible 
firmament of heaven. If we turn towards the North we shall 
find the same superstitions prevailing among the tribes of roving 
barbarians, who under the vague appellation of Scythians, are 
said to have wandered from the mountains of Tibet towards the 
Caspian and Euxine seas. ‘The Massagete sacrificed horses to 


the sun, assigning the whimsical reason recorded by Herodotus 
and Ovid, | 


_ Ne detur celeri victima tarda deo.” 

In the West we discover manifold proofs that the worship of 
Nature extended over the whole of Lurope. ‘“ Your fathers” 
cnet an ancient bishop of the Germans “ have left you as an 

eritance, that superstition which induces you to adore the 
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elements, the moon, the sun, and the stars, and observe the 
new moon and her eclipses as if you could restore her splendour 
your cries, and as if the elements would come to your aid.” 
ven as late as the time of Charlemagne we find a public ordi- 
nance issued by the Emperor forbidding the rustics of Germany 
and France from burning lighted candles by the side of foun- 
tains, or under lofty trees, to which they paid a superstitious 
veneration. 

It is certain that nearly all nations paid adoration to the host 
of heaven, but how far does this evince a gross and absolute 
materialism ? It was not the material substance of the wind or 
the sun that the barbarian worshipped. The very supposition 
betrays the grossest ignorance of the human mind, and a strange 
inattention to the most natural and universal associations of our 
thoughts. The stillness and gloom of the sacred grove inspired 
a sentiment of religious awe, but it was not a sentiment that 
was ever directed towards any ‘material agent. ‘The rustics who 
placed tapers by the sides of fountains, or kept them burning 
under the shade of trees, paid reverence not to the visible object, 
but to some spirit or genius which was supposed to hover over the 
_ It was not the light and the fire of the sun towards which 

e grateful savage prostrated himself, but the benevolent Power 
which guided its course, which consciously bestowed upon him 
its blessings, and therefore deserved and was capable of receiv- 
ing his thankful adorations. We may assert confidently that the 
gods of the pagans were not material objects. ‘The ancients be- 

eved all nature to be filled with invisible and spiritual agents. 
The forests were peopled with Dryads, with nymphs of the wood 
who held their mystic dances among the shady thickets ; a thou- 
sand Oriads roamed over the mountains; guardian Genii pre- 
sided over fountains and streams, and on the waves of the ocean 
rode a thousand Nereids, * the unseen spirits of the vasty deep.” 
The etherial coursers of the sun were driven by a God who had 
proved his spiritual nature by a multitude of metamorphoses, 
and the moon and planets were the abodes of celestial and intelli- 
gent beings. In the more savage rites of our northern forefathers 
every — is equally remote from materialism. The rage of 
Hesus Teutates, which could only be appeased by human 

blood, was not the attribute of a block or a stone, but of a 
demon which was believed to reside within. Bote 

Indeed, if we examine what the ancients themselves have told 
us concerning the nature of their belief, and the notions which 
ap. a them to pay adoration to the visible elements, we shall 

abundant proofs of the foregoing assertion. Cicero, in stat- 


id 
ing the opinion of the Stoics who adhered to the ancient doc- 
tine, describes. the order and regular movements of the spheres, 
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and concludes, from contemplating the sytsem of the heavens as 
it was known in his time, that it is impossible for the celestial 
bodies to perform their circuits with so much constancy and har- 
mony, if they were not guided in their course by reason and 
design. ‘ Earum autem peremnes cursus atque perpetui, cum 
admirgbili incredibilique constantia, declarant in his vim et men- 
tem esse divinam: ”—* Nulla igitur in coelo nec temeritas nec 
erratio nec varietas inest; contraque, omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, 
constantia.”—** Ceelestium ergo admirabilem ordinem, incredi- 
bilemque constantiam ex qua conservatio et salus omnium omnis 
oritur, qui vacare mente putat, is ipse mentis expers habendus 
est.” (de Nat. Deor. 2.21.) From these considerations Ci- 
cero infers that the heavenly bodies ought to be worshipped as 
divinities. ‘The same ideas pervade the writings of the earlier 
philosophers. Aristotle imagined that every star possessed ‘an 
immortal intelligence which governed its march, and accompa- 
nied it through its whole circuit in the heavens. ‘The Stoies, 
according to Achilles Tatius, pretended to prove that the stars 
were animated beings ; Chrysippus maintained, on this point, the 
same opinion as Plato. Hence, doubtless, the origin of the eight 
Gods of Xenocrates, who placed five in the five planets, two in 
the sun and moon, and the eighth in the whole firmament, which 
contains the fixed stars. ‘The Greeks, in Homer’s age, con- 
sidered the great objects of nature as sentient and intelligent 
beings. Hence their frequent invocations to the elements, whi 
they called upon to sanction oaths or witness solemn compacts. 
The Orphic fragments are full of similar ideas. The Sabian 
idolatry of the Asiatic nations had very much the same charac- © 
ter. ‘ The Sabians,” says Maimonides, ‘ worship as God the 
Spirit of the heaven, or the Soul which gives motion to the 
firmament: ” hence, he informs us, they were led to regard 
the planets as subordinate divinities. Such, according to Sel- 
den, was the mythology of the Syrians. Philostratus says that 
the Ethiopians believed a beneficent genius to preside over the 
fountains of the Nile and direct the flowing of its waters, and 
relates that a college of priests was appointed at the source to 
pay to this guardian spirit a tual h . Among the 
eastern nations as the Persians Hindoos, who also worship- 
ped the elements, the belief in spiritual agents is still more con- 
spicuous. The Zendavesta is full of invocations to immaterial 
beings, and the Shu-king of the Chinese ascribes intelligence, and 
a benevolent design sad ‘a personal nature, to Tien, or the Circle 
of the heavens. | 
It is indifferent what origin we assign to this superstition 
which filled every part of universe with invisible beings. 
Whether we suppose that mankind had derived from some higher 
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source a knowledge of the spiritual agency which governs the 
world, of the omnipresence and immaterial nature of the deity, 
which ideas became ually corrupted into a wild superstition, 
or that they were led by a natural and almost necessary train 
of thought to infer intelligence and benevolent design from the 
harmony which governs the movements of the spheres, and 
bestows in due season on man and on all the tribes of nature, 
means of subsistence and sources of enjoyment, and chiefly erred 
in supposing a plurality of agents; our conclusions will be equally 
adverse to the d ding representations of the mere materialist. 

_ But though it is certain that the ancient worshippers of Na- 
ture paid reverence, not to the material objects of the heavens, 
but to the intelligent beings who were su to reside in 
them; it is nevertheless indisputable that this worship, or the 
Sabian superstition, as it has been termed, had obtained a very 
extensive prevalence in the world long before the age of authen- 
tic history. ‘This fact renders it probable, as Dupuis has observ- 
ed, that the movements and various appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, described in a mystical and poetical manner, may have 
given rise to the fictions of mythology. ‘The gods of the an- 


cients” says that writer “ being only the planets and the other 


great visible objects of nature, the adventures of the gods can 
only be the renege nara of nature expressed in allegories.” On 
this principle he has attempted to explain many of the most 
celebrated fables of antiquity. But in order that our readers 
may form their own opinion of this system, we shall present 
them with a brief epitome of the analysis of the twelve labours of 
Hercules, which are resolved by Dupuis into a poetical mytho- 
logue describing the progress of the sun through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. 
This solution of the fable is by no means new: many traces 
of it are to be found in the rie A of the old mystical philoso- 
phers. Porphyry assures us that Hercules was the sun, and that 
the s of that luminary through the twelve signs was repre- 
sented by the twelve labours imposed upon the hero. The scho- 
liast on Hesiod affirms that the zodiac, in which the sun performs 
his march through the heavens, was represented by the career 
which Hercules accomplished in his twelve exploits, and that the 
renovation of his youth, and his marriage with Hebe, were types 
of the recommencement of the sun’s course, when the year is 
renewed after each perfect revolution. The object represented is 
the periodical return of time, to which the sun gives origin as he 
struggles against the heavens, or forces his way throu F the sky 
in a contrary direction to the diurnal movement of the firma- 
ment. Ovid represents the sun as boasting the yore 
strength with which he labours in his career, and mounts throug 
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the heavens against the universal impulse which carries on in its 
vortex the whole starry host; and Homer gives him the epithet of 
the indefatigable traveller. 

The titles and characters imputed to Hercules by the ancient 
fabulists indicate in clear terms that they represented under this 
figment the solar orb. ‘The celestial Lion, in which sign the old 
astronomers placed the station of the sun, became his type or 
image in the yptian temples: the Greeks chose rather to repre- 
sent their god under the character of a conquering hero, clothed 
in alion’s skin which served him for a mantle, and which, in the 
fiction of Nonnus, was = a with stars. The ancients figur-. 
ed Hercules as travelling through the zodiac in the celestial 
ship which bears the sun. The Egyptians, according to Plu- 
tarch, seated him in the sun, and feigned that he described his 
course through the heavens together with that luminary, which 
was represented as sailing in a float on the surface of an im- 
mense ocean. The characters of Hercules, indeed, bore a near 
relation to those of Apollo. Pausanias relates that in the temple 
of Messene, the statues of Apollo and Hercules were placed toge- 
ther with that of A‘sculapius. ‘The latter was represented with 
the symbols of autumn, Ficscules with those of the solstice, and 
Apollo with the signs that belonged to the vernal equinox. These 
seem to have been the characters which the three gods originally 
represented. Hercules was the sun, but the sun in Leo, or at 
the solstice, pervading all nature with the fervour of his beams. 
Apollo represented the vernal sun in the freshness of youth; 
Phoebus accordingly bore the lyre, the symbol of the harmony 
of the spheres which centered in him; and by the side of the con- 
stellation Hercules, a lyre was figured in the sphere consisting of 
nine stars, which became the Nine Muses. Both these gods 
had the epithet of Musagetes, or leader of the tuneful choir. 

As Hercules then represents the sun, according to the testi- 
mony of all antiquity, the labours of the hero can only be, as 
Porphyry declared, the movements of that luminary; his 
achievements are to be sought solely in the heavens, and the 
monsters which he encountered can only be animals placed in the 
celestial sphere and in the solar path. It is there that we must 
look for the Nemeean lion, the Lernzean hydra, the bull of Pa- 
siphaé, the Centaurs, the wild beast of Erymanthus, the birds, and 
the dragon, over which the hero triumphed. In order to exhibit 
the relations of these images to the corresponding fables, it is 

to advert to the plan of the ancient calendars which 
arranged under each sign its paranatellons or the extra-zodiacal 
stars or constellations, whose risings or settings indicated to the 
husbandmen and navigator the entrance of the sun into the sign. 
The calendars of the Roman pontiffs were arranged accordingly. 
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In the Fasti of Ovid we find in each month the day marked down 
when the sun entered into the sign, as well as. the periods of 
rising and setting of the most brilliant stars, and those which 
were supposed to be most powerful in influencing the seasons and 
the destinies of mankind. The same method was followed by 
Aratus, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and other ancient writers on the 
sphere. 

The Egyptians fixed the commencement of their great year at 
the summer solstice. ‘The Olympic cycle of the Greeks began at 
the same time. This, haat: tg was the point from which the 


journey of the sun commenced. In the old Egyptian zodiacs, 


which must be dated at upwards of two thousand years before the 
Christian era, a date by no means inconsistent with the scriptural 
chronology, the solstice is marked as falling in the sign of 
Leo. Hence Hercules is represented dressed with the él of 
a lion, and goldem lions stood before the throne of Jupiter at 
Elis and in y mee under that of Orus near the image of the 
sun. The first sign therefore in the zodiac is Leo, a the first 
triumph of Hercules was over the Nemzan lion. Just before 
the sun ascended the horizon at this season, a group of stars was 
observed to go down in the west in the solar path. Of this 
group was composed the constellation of Hercules which reflected 
as it were in the opposite side of the sphere the image of the 
solstitial sun, and served by its heliacal setting to mark the 
commencement of the year. ‘This image was therefore the first 
paranatellon, the guide and precursor of the sun. Hence Her- 


cules was termed by the poets dpyayérys, and zporratys and opxajnos 
xécyov, as in the verses of Nonnus, 


Acrpoxitdy Hpaxaris, dvak mupos, xdomou, 

He marks out the exact time when his antitype, the sun, enters 
the sign of the Lion, overcomes or eclipses him in the splendour 
of my rays, and is therefore represented as ornamented with his 
spoils. 

After passing through Leo the sun enters Virgo, the most con- 

icuous paranatellon of which is the long contellation called the 

ydra, whose head rises with Cancer, while its body extends to 
the end of Virgo, so that the sun has wholl eee it, and con- 
cealed it in his rays, when he has completed his passage through the 
second sign. This constellation bears the name of the Lernean 
Hydra, a manifest allusion to the second labour of Hercules, by 


whom that monster was attacked and slain immediately after the 


triumph over the lion of Nemza. The Crab which, accordi 
to Hyginus and other fabulists, partook in the combat, stan 
over the head of the Hydra. The length of the last constellation 
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is so great that before the sun has traversed the whole of it, the 
part ormerly eclipsed re-ap s, as the heads of the monster 
sprang up anew under the hero’s feet. On completing his pas- 
sage over it, the sun arrives at the sign of Virgo or Isis, who, 
according to Plutarch, pr wore with the Grecian Minerva, 
that Minerva by whose aid Hercules finally triumphed over the 
hydra and crab. Isis, according to Herodotus was Ceres, at 
whose temple were celebrated the Lernzean mysteries, instituted 
in memory of this victory. ‘ 

Hercules having poisoned his arrows in the blood of the hydra, 
arrived at the dwelling of the Centaurs. The sun passes from 
the second sign to Libra, to the south of which stands its para- 
natellon, the constellation of the Centaur ascending with it above 
the horizon, and passing under it to the meridian. ‘The Centaur 
as painted on the ancient sphere, bears a goat-skin full of wine, 
and it was in a quarrel for wine that Hercules killed the Centaur 
Chiron or Pholus. The fight against the Centaurs was connected 
with the chace of Erymanthus, and another paranatellon of the 
same sign is the Bear of Erymanthus, which on the eastern sphere 
was represented as a Boar, while the Centaur himself has the garb 
of a huntsman. | 

From the third sign, the sun passes into Scorpio. Its prin- 
cipal paranatellon is Cassiopceia, which sets in the ocean at the 
moment when Scorpio rises. ‘The symbol of this beautiful con- 
stellation has often changed. ‘The Arabian sphere seems to pre- 
serve the antient image, which was a hind. Hercules, after 
hunting the boar of Erymanthus, en in the chase of a 
hind, which he at length overtook at the shore of a river, or of 
the sea. Here seems to be an allusion to the setting of the con- 
stellation in the ocean. 

The entrance of the sun into the fifth sign, or Sagittarius, ap- 
propriated to Diana who was worshipped at Stymphale, was 
marked by the rising of three constellations in the galaxy: viz. 
the Vulture, the Swan, and the om which was painted as 
pierced by the shaft of Hercules. The fifth —— of the hero 
was the chine of the birds of the lake a e, which are re- 
presented on the medals of Perinthus as three in number. 

The passage of the sun into the station of Capricorn, the celes- 
tial Goat, was marked by the setting of the stream of Aquarius. 
This stream flows upon the station of the Goat. Its source, or 
beginning, is between the hands of Aristeas. Aristeas was the 
son of the river Peneus, and the Goat was by some called the 
offspring of Neptune. Hercules, in his sixth labour, cleansed 
the stables of Augias, son of Neptune, by making the river 
Peneus flow through. them. | 


The arrival of the sun in Aquarius is marked by the Vulture 
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which stands on the sphere by the side of Prometheus; at the 
same time, the Bull (called by the old astronomers, the Bull of 
Pasiphaé) culminates, and the horse, Arion or Pegasus, sets. 
Hercules arrived at Elis, on the horse Arion, leading in his 
train the bull of Pasiphaé. He slew the vulture which was 
devouring the liver of Prometheus. 

As the sun passes into the sign of Pisces, Pegasus, the winged 
horse, the paranatellon of this sign, rises heliacally. The hero 
had for his eighth labour to subdue the fiery horses of Diomedes, 
which were fed with the flesh of human captives. 

‘The passage of the sun into the Ram is marked by the rising 
of Argo, by the setting of Andromeda, of her Girdle, and of the 
Whale, by the rising of Medusa, and the setting of Cassiopeeia. 
The Ram of the constellation was the same, according to the old 
astronomers, whose golden fleece was consecrated by Fiocuae in 
the temple of Mars, and which gave occasion to the expedition 
of Jason. Hercules, after leading away the horses of Diomedes, 
embarked in the ship Argo, to go in quest of the golden fleece. 
He fought against the Amazons, and carried off the girdle of 
Hippolyta, and rescued a virgin exposed to a sea monster, a 
fiction evidently connected with that of Andromeda, daughter of 
Cassiopeia, 

The sun passes from Aries into Taurus, at the time when 
Orion sets. This constellation bore the name of that Orion, 
who pursued the seven Atlantides, daughters of Pleione and 
Atlas. Arctophylax, driver of the oxen of Icarus, sets together 
with Eridanus, and the Atlantides or Pleiades rise with the 
Goat, which was fabled to be the wife of Pan or Faunus. Her- 
cules, after his Argonautic voyage, passed into Hesperia, to seize 
the oxen of Geryon, delivered the seven Atlantides from their 
ravisher Orion, and arrived in Italy, on the banks of Eridanus, 
in the country of Faunus. His arrival was commemorated an- 
nually at the setting of the Pleiades, or Atlantides. 

The passage of the sun into Gemini, is marked by the setting 
of the Dog Procyon, and by the cosmical rising of the great 
Dog, over which the monster hydra is extended ; a combination 
which seems to have given rise to the fable of the dog Cerberus, 
brought forth by the serpent Echidua. The eleventh labour of 
Hercules was his combat with Cerberus, the offspring of Echidna. 

The sun enters the twelfth and last sign, just as the Centaur 
sets. ‘This Centaur is represented in the act of performing sacri- 
fice. At the same time, the constellation of Hercules approaches 
the west, or the region of Hesperia, and the Dragon of the Pole, 
called the guardian of the Hesperides, sinks by his side towards 
the same quarter of the heavens. Hercules, in his twelfth labour 
kills the dragon, and seizes the apples of the Hesperides, and at 
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length finishes his career after dressing himself with a robe, 
stained with the blood of a Centaur, to perform sacrifice. He 
then ascends to heaven, is restored to youth, and receives Hebe 
in marriage. ‘The year is renewed by the sun entering again 
upon his course through the Zodiac. 

We must observe that the labours of Hercules are here taken 
exactly in the order in which they are enumerated by Diodorus, 
and others. We have omitted, for the sake of brevity, to men- 
tion many curious coincidences, but enough has been said to 
render the opinion of Porphyry highly probable, and to show 
that the astronomical interpretation of the legends of antiquity is 
not to be hastily rejected. ‘The conclusion we are tempted to 
draw is, that the mythology of Greece contains a great mixture 
of the allegories of oriental astronomy. ‘The pictures on the 
sphere seem to have been embodied, and to have acquired new 
anti-types, so that the army of gods may be said to have de- 
scended upon the soil of Greece; whence in later times, it was 
erroneously supposed that the celestial regions derived their in- 
habitants. ‘The affiliation and attributes of the gods were 
brought from Egypt, as the ancients assert; but the priests who 
introduced the worship of each particular divinity, found it ex- 
pedient, in order to ensure the reception of their foreign rites, to 
identify the object with some local relations. ‘Thus many a 

iant-killer, many a fierce huntsman, famous for clearing his 
autlet of wild beasts, came to be decked out in the garb of 
oriental mythology. ‘The Tyrian god had been worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Greece, many centuries before the age of 
the Argive Hercules. ‘The Pheenician priests, who introdueed 
the rites and solar mythology of their native city into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, could only effect this purpose by engrafting them on 
the legend of a celebrated chieftain of Argos, whose adventures 
were the theme of the popular songs. Saturn was the name of a 
king of Latium, whose reign was remembered as an age of hap- 
pee and peace, and of very remote oor a His character 
iad no original connection with that mythological person, whose 
rites were introduced from the east, who was called by the Greeks 
Chronus, or ‘Time, and who was imagined by the Egyptian to 
hold his residence in the most remote and slowly revolving of the 
planets. Nor had the king of Crete, whose tomb was pointed 
out on mount Ida, any relation to the Ammon of Diospolis, who 
was worshipped under the figure of a ram, and who represented 
the sun in the sign of Aries. ‘The antient mythologues were en- 
grafted on the legends of Greece; and thus the gods acquired a 
ocal habitation, and a name. 

To this hypothesis, a second is directly opposed, which ascribes 
to the polytheism of the ancients an entirely historical origin. 
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The gods of the pagans are considered by Sir I. Newton as a set 
of Grecian warriors, who by their heroic exploits merited a place 
in Olympus. But this idea is proved to be incorrect, by the late 
period to which their existence is necessarily referred ; for if we 
consider the theogony as a history of real men and women, it 
follows that Jupiter and Juno, and all their offspring, lived, as 
Newton supposed, but two or three generations before the ‘Trojan 
war: whereas we know that the polytheism of Greece was far 
more ancient, and was originally brought from Egypt. We are 
assured by Diodorus and others, that the gods who were wor- 
shipped as in Egypt, before they were known in Greece, were 
personifications of physical elements, and that Osiris and Isis in 
particular were names of the sun and moon. ‘This historical 
scheme has therefore been generally abandoned ; but a more spe- 
cious attempt has lately been made to connect the fictions of the 
mythology, and the forms which are pourtrayed on the celestial 
sphere, with historical facts and real persons. We allude to the 
complex system of Mr. Bryant, which Mr. Faber has adopted. 
The work of Mr. Bryant extended to three 4to. volumes; and 
that of our author has attained an equal bulk. We shall discuss 
the merits of this system in as short a space as possible, directing 
our attention chiefly to the work of Mr. Faber. 

Mr. Faber admits that the most ancient religion of mankind 
was the pure worship of Jehovah, but he insists that at some par- 
ticular epoch, which he fixes precisely at the age of Nimrod, the 
primitive faith was purposely abolished from motives of state- 
policy, and _a system wholly different set up in its place. This 
religion of Nimrod became the foundation of all the pagan super- 
stitions in the world, being promulgated at Babel, and carried by 
the ancestors of all nations, from the spot where the confusion of 
languages happened, into their most remote settlements. It con- 
sisted in the worship of Adam, and his three sons, Cain, Abel, 
and Seth; who, according to Mr. Faber, were identified in tra- 
dition with Noah, the second common father of men, and his 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. ‘The earth was mystically repre- 
sented as the consort of the first parent, and the ark of the 
second ; and hence originated the various divine pairs who gave 
birth to the Triads of the pagan world. But that we may not 
incur the risk of misrepresentmg our author’s scheme, we shall 
give the outline of it in his own words. 

After drawing a comparison between the histories of the three 
antediluvians, Cain, Abel, and Seth; and the three postdiluvian 
patriarchs, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, whom he supposes jointly 
to be the prototypes of all the triads of the Gentiles, Mr. Faber 
remarks that there is yet another coincidence to be elicited, in 
order to render his theory complete. 
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« At the period of the creation, the Earth was the great universal 
mother, from whose fruitful womb both men and animals and vegeta- 
bles were produced: but, at the period of the renovation after the 
deluge, it was well known that the same part was not again performed 
by the Earth. A substitute therefore must be found: and the hiero- 
ghent had only to attend to simple matter of fact, in order to discover 
precisely such a substitute as their system demanded. When the 
waters had retired into the central abyss from which they issued, the 
Ark rested on the summit of mount Ararat, and both men and animals 
and vegetables were born (as it were) from its womb. Hence the Ark 
was naturally made the great mother of the postdiluvian world, as the 
Earth was of the antediluvian world: and, since each successive world 
was deemed a perfect transcript of its predecessor, and since Adam, 
the first great father, was thought to have re-appeared in Noah, the 
second great father, the Ark was thence, in a similar manner, closely 
connected, and in some sort even identified, with the Earth. 

‘“‘ The correspondence was strengthened by the notions which the 
ancients entertained respecting that body both at and after the epoch 
of the creation. They supposed, that it floated, during the process of 
formation, in the thick turbid waters of the primeval Chaos ; and that 
afterwards, when the work was completed, it rose above the surface of 
the circumfluent ocean after the manner of some immense island.” 
{P. 18, 19.) 

«« Such were their ideas of the Earth; and correspondent with them 
was the condition of the Ark during the prevalence of the deluge. It 
floated in what was esteemed the chaos of a new world; it was encom- 
passed, like an island, by the ocean; and, when the work of a fresh 
creation was completed, it brought forth a new great father, a new 
triad of Demon-gods, a new race of animals, and the seeds of a new 
succession of vegetables. 

“‘ Agreeably to these speculations, when the Earth and the Ark 
were each considered as a great mother, the latter was esteemed a 
transcript of the former, as the great father Noah was deemed a re- 
vival of the great father Adam, The Earth was the Megacosm; the 
Ark was the Microcosm: and their attributes, titles, and symbols, were 
almost invariably interchangeable.” (P. 19, 20.) 


The general idea which prevails through Mr. Faber’s work, is 
thus expressed : 


“The genuine triad doubtless consisted of three sons, born from 
one father and united in marriage with their three sisters: and this was 
sometimes mystically expressed under the notion of the primeval 
Demon-god wonderfully triplicating his substance. But the 
mythologists inate many refinements upon the original doctrine, 
in consequence of their speculations relative to the varied connexion 
of the great father with the great mother.” 

“* Yet, whatever variations may have been struck out in allusion to 
the proper triad of Demon-gods, we shall constantly find the old hie- 
rophants confessing, that in reality they have but one god and one 
goddess, for that all the male divinities may be ultimately resolved into 
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the great father as all the female divinities finally resolve themselves 
into the great mother.” (P. 24.) 


According to this system, after the worship of the true God, 
and a refined and spiritual religion had prevailed, mankind sud- 
denly lost all idea of the existence of an uncreated being, and 
ascribed divine attributes to their common parents, and to the 
earth, and the ark, represented under various — types. It 
is necessary to examine the grounds of this singular opinion. 

We had formerly occasion to remark, that the doctrine of suc- 
cessive destructions and renovations to which the world was sup- 
posed by the ancients to be subjected at stated periods, might be 
traced in the mythology of many remote nations, from Fin- 
dostan to Scandinavia, on the one side, and on the other to Peru 
and Mexico, and that this doctrine deserved a more ample eluci- 
dation than it had hitherto obtained. Mr. Faber has entered at 
length into this subject, and although we cannot agree with him 
in his account of its origin, or in the speculations which he has 
founded on it; we must do justice to the industry and learning 
which he has displayed. Mr. Mallet was the first who remarked 
that the old Icelandic mythology contains a fable concerning re- 
peated catastrophes which happen to the world, and showed that 
the Voluspa and other old Kunic poems exhibit this doctrine in 
a manner very similar to the notions which the Stoics and Pytha- 

yxreans professed to have obtained from the East. ‘The same 


able has been traced subsequently in the superstitions of many 
ancient nations. 


** When the destined hour arrives,” says the mythology of the 
Goths, “then will all the malevolent and hostile powers, whom the gods 
have hitherto with much difficulty confined, burst their chains, and fill 
the universe with disorder and confusion. The host of heroes from 
Valhall shall in vain attempt to support the gods: for, though the 
latter will destroy their enemies, they will nevertheless fall along with 
them, That is, in other words, in that great day, all the inferior divi- 
nities, whether good or bad, shall fall in one great conflict back again 
into the bosom of the grand divinity ; from whom all things have pro- 
ceeded as emanations of his essence, and who will survive all things, 
After this the world becomes a prey to flames: which are however 
destined rather to purify than destroy it ; since it afterwards makes its 
appearance — more lovely, more pleasant, and more fruitful, than 
betore.—In this new earth, which is to sueceed that which we inhabit, 


there are to be again subaltern divinities to govern it, and men to 
people it.” (P. 134.) 


_The fable of the Stoies, as related by Senega, nearly coincides 
with that which is contained in the Edda. 


«The world,’ says Seneca, ‘ being melted and having re-entered inta 
the bosom of Jupiter, this god continues for some time totally concen- 
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tered in himself, and remains concealed as it were, wholly immersed in 
the contemplation of his own ideas. Afterwards we see a new world 
spring from him, perfect in all its tee Animals are produced anew. 
An innocent race of men is formed under more favourable auspices, in 
order to people this earth, the worthy abode of virtue. In short, the 
whole face of nature becomes more pleasing and lovely. And again, 
speaking of a mundane dissolution as involving the destruction or 
death of all the hero-gods, he teaches us that, ‘ when the laws of na- 
ture shall be buried in ruin, and the last day of the world shall come, 
the southern pole shall crush, as it falls, all the regions of Africa, and 
the north pole shall overwhelm all the countries beneath its axis. The 
affrighted sun shall be deprived of its light: the palace of heaven 
falling to decay shall produce at once both life and death: and some 
kind of dissolution shall equally seize upon all the deities, who thus 
shall return into their original chaos.” (P. 139, 140.) 

‘The Mexicans supposed the world to have been made by the 
gods: but, professing themselves ignorant of the precise mode in 
which it was formed, they imagined, that, since the creation, four Suns 
had successively appeared and disappeared; and they maintained, 
that that, which we now behold, is the fifth. The first Sun perished 
by a deluge of water, and with it all living creatures. The second fell 
from heaven, at a period when there were many giants in the country ; 
and, by the fall, every thing that had life was again destroyed. The 
third was consumed by fire. And the fourth was dissipated by a tem- 
pest of wind. At that time, mankind did not perish as before, but 
were changed into apes: yet, when the fourth Sun was blotted out, 
there was a darkness which continued twenty five years. At the end 
of the fifteenth year, their chief god formed a man and a woman, who 
brought forth elidldtenc and, at the end of the other ten years ap- 
peared the fifth Sun, then newly born. Three days after this last Sun 
became visible, all the former gods died: then, in process of time, 


were produced those whom they have since worshipped.” (P. 144, 
145.) 


The Supreme Being, or Jupiter, who is said alone to survive 
these catastrophes, is the Brahm of the Hindoos, in whose 
ancient writings, and agen in the Puranas, the doctrine of 
the pralayas is more amply developed than elsewhere. ‘This sole 
survivor, is, according to Mr. Faber, the Noah of Scriptural His- 
pret Our author labours to prove this fundamental point, in 
order to show that the Supreme God of the pagans was only the 
common ancestor of mankind, and that they had no idea of an 


uncreated divinity. In this particular, we cannot agree with him, 
and we apprehend that he has been led into error by failing to 
discriminate between two pieces of mythology, which are, how- 
ever, very different in their origin. 

According to the monstrous fables of the Puranas, the whole 
duration of the created universe, from its —— to its final 
consummation, is comprehended in the period 


the life of 


i 
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Brahma, which is to last five centuries of his own divine years. 
At the close of this period, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, all cease 
to exist, the maha-pralaya, or great catastrophe happens, and 
all things are resolved into the essence of the Supreme Being, or 
Brahm. In this event, all secondary beings perish, and nothin 
remains but the uncreated essence of divinity; there is not the 
most distant allusion to any human survivor, or any continuation 
of the human species. ‘The fable bears an evident relation to 
the scriptural doctrine of the final consummation. But besides 
this tradition of the Maha-pralaya, the Hindoos reckoned a 
number of lesser pralayas or fii es, one of which happens at the 
close of each manwantara, and there are fourteen manwantaras 
in each day of the vast life of Brahma. ‘These lesser pralayas 
are founded on the history of the Deluge, which, according to a 
notion derived from the system of astronomical cycles, was sup- 
posed, like all other events, to be renewed in certain revolutions of 
time. ‘The human race does not wholly perish in the lesser pra- 
laya, but one individual escapes, who is called Menu, and who 
becomes the patriarch of generations of men. 
Menu is clearly Noah; but he bears no character in common 
with the creator Brahma, though he is spoken of as a sort of sub- 
ordinate divinity, entrusted with the government of the world. 
In the work entitled * ‘The Institutes of Menu,” the reputed author 
is mentioned as a saint and lawgiver; and he pretends to have re- 
ceived a revelation from Brahma, informing him when and how 
the world was made; and in the Bhagavat, which contains the 
history of the first pralaya, Menu is equally distinguished from 
Brahma and Vishnu. Brahma falling asleep, the enon Haya- 
mes steals the Vedas; and the world being in danger of instant 

estruction, a certain king named Satyavrata is invested with the 
character of Menu. Vishnu appears to him in the form of a 
fish ; prophesies an approaching deluge, and is afterwards seen 
by the pious monarch floating on the vast ocean, with a stupen- 
dous horn, to which. Menu ties the Ark by means of a cable, 
made of a huge serpent, and escapes the flood. 

In the sea tiaeees of other nations, as before cited, the story of 
the maha-pralaya is intermingled with that of the lesser pralayas, 
or deluges. ‘The complete destruction of men and gods, which 
we find in the Edda, is the maha-pralaya, but in the Stoic and 
Pythagorean fictions, the circumstances of both are conjoined, 
and this confusion affords the chief pretence for identifying Menu 
with Brahma, and for asserting that the worship of the whole 
pagan world was directed to the patriarch Noah. The doctrine, 
which prevailed very early among the Hindoos, that all created 
beings are emanations from Brahma, and are therefore in a cer- 
tain state identified with his nature, gives rise to many ambigu- 
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ous expressions ; but those who take the trouble to compare one 

art of this mythology with another, will find the character of 
ai the sage and the patriarch, sufficiently distinguished from 
that of Brahma, the Creator. ‘They will also-agree with us in 
assigning totally different origins to the lesser “on greater catas- 
trophes: the former are only repetitions of the deluge ; the latter 
is the final consummation of all things, which has frequently been 
foretold by inspired prophets, and of which the heathen world 
was not pe. ignorant. 

If our author has failed in establishing this leading point, he 
has not been more successful in tracing the progress of supersti- 
tion from the worship of men, which he regards as the most 
ancient, to the adoration of the heavenly bodies, or astrolatry 
as he terms it. He considers the latter as connected with and 
engrafted upon deemonolatry, or the worship of men. 


** The hierophants of old appear to have been very early addicted 
to the study of astronomy: though unfortunately, instead of pursuing 
their researches in a legitimate manner, they perverted them to the 
vain reveries of Magic, and prostituted them to the purposes of ido- 
latry. As they highly venerated the souls of their paradisiacal and 
arkite ancestors, considering them in the light of Demon-gods who 
still watched and presided over the affairs of men; it was an easy 
step in the progress of apostate error to imagine, that they were 
translated to the heavenly bodies, and that from those lofty stations 
ri ruled and observed all the passing events of this nether world.”’ 
(P. 31.) 

‘* The consequence of this astronomical refinement was the intro- 
duction of the whole history of the Demon-gods into the sphere, and 
with it perhaps every opinion that was in any way connected with that 
history. It is most curious and interesting to trace the matter in its 
various ramifications. 

‘“* As the great father was peculiarly venerated in the Sun, whatever 
symbol represented the great father represented also the Sun, and 
whatever was predicated of the great father was likewise predicated 
of the Sun. So intimately were they united in the reveries of the 
ancient hierophants, that their characters are perpetually blended to- 
gether: and, thence, what can only be properly said of the Sun is 
said of his human associate the great father, and what can only be 


properly said of the great father is said of his celestial vehicle the 
Sun.” (P. 32.) 


The worship of the seven planets is accordingly resolved into 
the adoration supposed to have been paid to the seven persons 
who escaped with Noah from the deluge. ‘The numbers of 
Three, Seven, and Eight, were held sacred, and are often re- 
iterated in the religious rites and dogmas of the ancients. All 
these forms find their solution according to Mr. Faber’s system 
in the numbers of the Arkite Patriarchs and their wives dif- 
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ferently reckoned. All this appears to us in the last degree 
absurd and puerile. 

Our author’s attempt to explain the mystic generation of gods 
and men, is sti more strange and visionary. He resolves this 
celebrated fiction into the egress of Noah and the animals from 
the ark. 


«« These two ancient personages, from whom all things were al- 
lowed to have been produced, were on that account esteemed the 
patrons of generation, and were thought to preside over births of 
every sort and description. They were reckoned the two principles of 
fecundity, whether animal or vegetable: and, as the Universe was 
supposed to have originated from their mystic union, they were in 
every quarter of the globe represented by two symbols, which were 
indeed sufficiently expressive of their imagined attributes, but which 
cannot be specified consistently with a due regard to decorum, Every 
where did the degraded wisdom,of paganism discover the symbols in 
question. If the mundane lotos was contemplated; they were seen 
in the calix representing the earth surrounded by the ocean, and in 
the petal exhibiting that pristine mountain of Ararat whence the in- 
habitants of both worlds derived their origin. If the mystic ship, 
equally typified by the lotos, was viewed ; they were secn in the hull 
which was the form assumed by the great mother during the preva- 
lence of the deluge, and in the mast which shadowed out the great 
father during the same period. As the deities of generation, they 
were thought to preside over the opening of the womb; and, since 
the rudiments of the new world were all born from the door of the 
Ark when it was first opened on the summit of Ararat, the same 
divinities, who were the two reputed principles of fecundity, were 
ever venerated as the gods of the door or as the gods of opening.” 
(P. 24, 25.) 

It appears to us impossible that any two things can be more 
unlike and remote from each other, than the history of the mi- 
raculous escape of mankind trom the Flood, and the mystic fable 
of the marriage of heaven and earth, and the generation of 
gods and men. ‘This fiction is nothing more than a mere phy- 
sical allegory, and when considered as such, throws an import- 
ant light on the theogonies of the ancients. 

The Grecian mythology contains four generations of gods. 
The younger gods were the offspring of Jupiter and Juno, the 
Jatter of Saturn or Chronus, and Chronus was the son of 
Uranus and Ge. This genealogy is more complete in the frag- 
ment of Sanchoniatho, which is the most perfect relic that re- 
mains of the mythology of Greece, Egypt, and Pheenicia. Let 
us inquire who were the persons of whom this genealogy consists. 
They were chiefly the guardian oe of the seven planets, and 
the tather Uranus or Heaven itself, which by a mystic marriage 


with the universal mother Earth was fabled to have given origin 
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to all beings. Tlie cosmogonies of the ancients were founded 
on fancied analogies with the common processes of Nature. 
The fiction of an egg in the womb of Eribus fecundated by a 
mystic bird—of seeds spontaneously germinating and unfoldin 
the whole creation, betray the weak efforts of the human mind 
as yet in its infancy. Believing all parts of Nature to be filled 
with active and living powers, they attributed a sort of personal 
existence to the moving elements, and observing the effects which 
arise from the operations of them upon the earth, they framed 
a poetical theory which converts the moving bodies of the hea- 
vens into real agents, and views the earthly elements as passive 
causes. The celestial ether was fancied to descend in genial 
showers upon the bosom of the prolific earth, and engender in 
every season a new offspring. This fiction is given in a definite 
form by Virgil. 


Tum Pater omnipotens feecundis imbribus AZther 
Conjugis in late gremium descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, vasto commistus corpore, foetus. 


Now the whole genealogy of Sanchoniatho contains little else 
than the same figment, dressed up in a more formal manner, and 
combined with some additional allegories or figurative statements 
of physical allusions. ‘The universal father, Heaven, who, like 
the ‘Vien of the Chinese, represents the visible firmament, and 
the mother Earth, produce an offspring in whom we recognize a 
number of mystical persons like the successive A¢ons of the Gnos- 
tics. ‘The first of these is Time, a definite portion of eternity, 
or the limit which includes the whole succession of changes 
destined to happen in the created universe. This allegorical 
person was therefore said to give origin to all other eho 
rom the analogy of duration and space, the same name was 
given to the most remote boundary of our world, which separates 
it as a particular portion of infinite space. ‘This boundary is the 
orbit of the most remote planet, which from this idea reeeived 
the name of ‘lime, and which, as completing its revolution slow] 
in the space of almost 39 years, was represented as old and feeble in 
his motions, and as banished into distant regions. His domi- 
nion is cut off by the sphere of his successor, the next planet ; 
just as that of his sire, the infinite Heaven, was truncated by his 
own orbit. Jupiter usurps the throne of Time or Chronus, 
and emasculates him in his turn, or deprives him of his 
nerative agencies over this lower world. He shines with great 
splendour, and is said to reign in the heavens. Mars succeeds, 
and from his red angry aspect was supposed to breed wars and 
devastations on the earth. The beautiful planet Venus was the 
goddess of beauty. Mercury, the swift, the close attendant on 
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the orb of day, was the faithful messenger of the gods. Apollo, 


the Sun, was the author of divers blessings as well as plagues 
upon the earth. The last sphere which separates the nether 
regions, the scene of passive nature, from the region of active 
influences, is that of the Moon. Hence the Moon, Diana or 
Lucina, was endowed with the office of presiding over births and 
all terrestrial productions. 

Here then are the seven and the eight divinities of the pagans. 
In Uranus or the Heaven, which descends in fecundating showers 
on the bosom of the prolific Earth, we are too dull to discover 
any resemblance to the patriarch Noah. In Time, the limit of 
duration, and the orbit which forms the boundary of space, in 
the splendid Jupiter, the red angry Mars, in the beautiful Venus, 
the swift Mercury, in the burning car of Apollo, and in the 
Moon, the lowest seat of the generative influences of the 
heavens, we are at a loss to recognize Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
and their mother and three wives. Yet this genealogy has fur- 
nished the strongest and almost the only pretence for resolving 
the theogony of the Greeks into the history of the patriarchs, 
according to the scheme of Bryant and our author. ‘The names 
untranslated, and the fictions not interpreted even into their 
most obvious meaning, bear a remote resemblance to the stories 
of real personages; and they have been tortured in all possible 
ways in order to make them correspond with the names and 
history of the Noachic family: but when we consider the mean- 
ing of the titles, and the obvious sense of the fictions, the whole 
resolves itself into a physical theory, ornamented in the style 
of the orientals. A few detached names only occur in the theo- 
gonies, which seem to belong to historical persons. Japetus is 
mentioned by Hesiod, and Misor and ‘Taaut by Sanchoniatho ; 
but this is only what happens in other fabulous histories. Thus 
the Hindoos deduce genealogies of real kings from the Sun and 
Moon, and the kings of Peru boasted that they were descended 
from the Sun. 

On the whole we are persuaded that a judicious investigation 
of the pagan mythology will render it probable that the most 
ancient idolatry was the worship of the host of Heaven, the 
deification of physical elements, or that superstition which has 
been distinguished by the title of Sabianism. The veneration 
of deified mortals appears to have been a far more recent cor- 
ruption. It probably originated when the sense of the ancient 
allegories had long been forgotten, and when the fanciful per- 
oeneenenee of physical powers were already mistaken for real 

ings. 

But though the allegories of the Sabian idolaters appear to be 
more ancient than the worship of deified mortals, they do not 
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contain the primitive religion of mankind. The veneration of 
the heavenly bodies implies, as we before remarked, a previous 
belief in living and intelligent agents distributed through all 
nature. Historical facts confirm this observation, and prove 
also that the oldest superstitions of men did not originate in the 
spontaneous impulses of barbarous people, who were led by 
their terrors or wild fancies to adore the unknown cause of 
tempests or earthquakes, but formed a complex system of dog- 
mas, involving many sublime principles, and even some vestiges 
of truths of which mankind could never have become possessed 
except by revelation. The inevitable inference which follows is, 
that we are to regard paganism as a corruption of the revealed 
faith of our first ancestors. ‘The successive stages of debasement 
are difficult to trace, but we are enabled to obtain some glimpses 
into the progress of mental degradation which constitutes the 
history of the first ages. 

The work of Mr. Schlegel contains an inquiry into this sub- 
ject, the most philosophical and enlightened that we have seen. 
We shall lay before our readers a brief outline of his observa- 
tions, in ointbie to furnish them with a specimen of the third 
method of analysis which has been applied to the enigmas of 
mythology, and which in our opinion penetrates further into 
their true history than either of the former. 

Among the philosophical and religious systems of the East, 
observes that writer, there is none more ancient, if we except 
the faith of the patriarchs, than the doctrine of the emanation 
and transmigration of the soul. ‘The fundamental points of this 
system are dixplaged in the first book of the Institutes of Menu; 
a work which, in its present form, appears to be at least as 
ancient as the oldest pieces of European literature, and which 
contains fragments of a more remote antiquity. It exhibits the 
principles on which the oldest forms of human society were 
modelled. 

The doctrine of the emanation of souls from the essence of 
the deity is closely connected with the metempsychosis. The 
intimate relation of these tenets will appear evident, if we dis- 
tinguish the system of emanation, as it was maintained by the 
ancient sages of the East from the later fictions of the Chal- 
dzans and Greeks, which are usually comprised under the vague 
term of oriental philosophy. The former scheme has often been 
confounded with pantheism, yet these doctrines are strongly dis- 
tinguished in their first principles. ‘ In the ancient philosophy 
of the Hindoos, the idea of emanation by no means destroys 
the individuality of being, or necessarily involves the rejunction 
of each separate nature with the essence of the Deity. On the 
contrary, it is not incompatible with this tenet, that the per- 
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versely guilty are eternally separated, or if we adopt a more 
recent phraseology, which is however strictly congenial with 
those ancient doctrines, that the punishments of lost souls have 
noend. With respect to the relation of good and evil, no doc- 
trines can be more directly opposed to each other, than the 
system of emanation and that of pantheism. Pantheism 
teaches that every thing is good, because every being is a por- 
tion of the Deity, and every event happens by his immediate 
agency. Hence the pernicious influence of this doctrine on life 
and manners; a doctrine which teaches us to contemplate all 


human actions as indifferent, and confounds the eternal dis- 


tinction between right and wrong. It is far otherwise with the 
system of emanation, which regards every being as wretched b 
its own guilt, and the world itself as corrupt and lost, as having 
fallen deplorably from the beatitude and perfection of the being 
from whose essence it emanated.” 

This doctrine is not presented, as Mr. Schlegel remarks, by 
the sages of the Kast as a philosophical system, but as a revealed 
dogma, claiming assent by its divine authority, and it deserves 
our attention as exhibiting the most ancient belief of mankind, 
of which we obtain a glimpse in the distant light of antiquity ; 
and which by its later : opement has exercised a remarkable 
influence upon the history of the human mind. In order to 
comprehend it, we must enter into the sentiment in which it 
aa iy and which pervades the whole system. 

Menu, after describing the derivation of all the powers of 
Nature, of all living creatures, whether animals or plants, which 
were considered as so many conscious beings, concludes with 
this general reflection : 

“* All these involved in shades of deepest gloom, 
Reward ineffable of guilty deeds, 
Retain the secret conscience, and the sense 
Of inward happiness or misery.” 

Bound in chains of darkness and inwardly conscious of guilt, 
they follow that career which is allotted them towards the in- 
evitable goal. 


In this dread scene of being, falling ever 

‘To ruin and corruption, every life, 

From Brahma, to the meanest plant that grows 
Through vatious forms, still hastens to its doom. 


“In these words,” says our author, “ is expressed the prevailing 
spirit of the whole system. If we collect whatever sentiments 


the poets of antiquity, particularly the dramatic writers, have left us 

concerning the misery of human life, those fearful forebodings which 

in the most tragic representations arise from the doctrine of blind 

fatality, and cast a gloomy shade over the history of gods and men ; 
6 
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if we combine all these reflections in one connected view, and change 
their transient and poetical character into a permanent and serious 


form, we shall feel the true sentiment which pervades the philosophy 
of the Hindoos.”” 


Hence the doctrine of the four ages, of which the succeeding 
is always in proportion more depraved and more wretched than 
the former, till we arrive at the fourth period of consummate 
vice and misery, which is now present. ‘To this same source we 
may trace most of the leading tenets of the Eastern philosophy. 
Such was the dogma of the four ages, as held by the earliest f. 
bulists. ‘The complex system which is found in the Puranas 
seems to have been a refinement introduced by astronomers and 
poets at a later period. 

‘The doctrine of the metempsychosis prevailed as we well know 
among the Celtic Druids, though we are ignorant of the parti- 
cular mode which it assumed in their philosophy. Traces of it 
are to be found in the most distant North. The Egyptian cus- 
tom of preparing bodies, which they appeared to be desirous of 
preserving, if possible, tor ever, would seem to indicate some 
remarkable peculiarity in their views of futurity. In other re- 
spects the mythology of the Ligyptians, in its whole structure and 
spirit, coincides wonderfully with the doctrines of the Hindoos. 

he story of Osiris, which occupies a remarkable place in their 
religious dogmas, and in which they represented a Divine beit 
as suffering and perishing, may be illustrated by the Indian 
doctrine of emanations from infinite perfection reduced into a 
state of darkness and misery. The rites with which they cele- 
brated the interment and resurrection of Osiris are much more 
naturally explained by reference to the revival and transmigration 
of the soul, than by Mr. Bryant’s conjecture, which has been re- 
ceived as a first principle by his followers, that they related to 
the entrance into and egress of Noah from the ark, 

There are so many circumstances in human nature which are 
likely to lead men from the worship of the Creator to the adora- 
tion of his works, to confound the spiritual cause with the visible 
effect, that it requires no pains to understand the next step in 
the progress of corruption. The doctrine that all nature is filled 
. with inferior intelligences, spiritual emanations from the supreme, 

laid a foundation on which the system of Sabianisin was easil 
raised. There are indeed, in the oldest works of the Hindoos, 
traces of a superstition approaching to that wild adoration of the 
elements whieh, combined with the fictions of astrology, held, as 
we have before had occasion to remark, so long and so extensive 
a dominion over the pagan world. But the worship of Nature 
which prevailed of old in the East bears a peculiar stamp which 
distinguishes it from the sensual superstitions of rude savages. 
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The idea of the vast and infinite which pervades all the oriental 
fictions of this era points to the true origin of the system. The 
sublime borders on the terrific, and the noblest and most ele- 
vated conceptions are easily perverted into horrible and gigantic 
prodigies. ‘To this oe | stage in the history of eastern super- 
stition, Mr. Schlegel refers the worship of Siva and the black 
Durga or Kali, represented as the destroying and generative 
wers of nature, whose rites were a frightful mixture of blood- 
shed and frantic revelry. ‘The worship of the stars, joined with 
that of animals as their symbols, or the same combinations of 
obscene emblems, testify the extension of this system in Egypt 
and in the west. ‘The Baal and Moloch and Astarte of the 
Syrian and Punic tribes, the Hesus of the Gauls, and all those 
false gods to whom human blood has flowed in almost every 
region of the earth, betray more or less affinity to the same pro- 
totypes. The Phrygian Cybele, the Ephesian Artemis, and even 
the German Hertha, were all allegorical representations of phy- 
sical objects; and the religion of the Greeks and Romans, though 
afterwards mitigated and embellished by the happier genius of 
those nations, must be referred in their origin and primitive ele- 
ments to this darkest period of human error. When the mis- 
conception of ancient allegories had prepared the way, the deifi- 
cation of heroes followed. It was this later period that gave 
birth to the Hercules of Boeotia; to Thoth, to Buddha, Ruma, 
Jina, and the other saints or heroes venerated by particular sects 
in India, to whom the best informed of our oriental scholars 
assign a much later date than to the doctrine of the Vedas. 

The next place in the history of oriental philosophy is given 
by our author to the dogma of two principles, or of the perpetual 
war of Ormuzd and Ahriman, between he ood and evil nature, 
which chiefly prevailed among the ancient Persians. This doc- 
trine, wherever we meet with the vestiges of it, stands in opposition 
to the schemes above-mentioned. Mr. Schlegel therefore regards 
it as an attempt to restore a more ancient “a urer faith after an 
age of corruption. Among all the dogmas which have obtained 
prevalence in the East, this is the purest and most sublime, and 
the most nearly connected with the scriptural doctrine, a cir- 
cumstance which, combined with others, points to a very distant 
epoch as the period of its first rise. The celebrated Zerdusht 
protessed to be only a restorer of it. There are indeed some 
parts of the ancient faith of Persia which would seem to indicate 
the earliest transition from the doctrine of emanation to Sabia- 
nism or the worship of the visible universe. Light was consi- 
dered in it as the representative, or as partaking of the nature of 
the celestial Ormuzd, while darkness was the reign of the malig- 
nant Ahriman. The seven glorious Amshaspands, emanations 
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from the Supreme, stand around his throne and act as the pre- 
siding genii of Nature. Mithras, the god of the solar light was’ 
the friend of man, and a kind of mediator between him and the 
divinity. All bloody sacrifices were abolished. Every thing under 
this system was gentle and benevolent, as vere to a religion 
which aimed at restoring that state of perfect bliss which sub- 
sisted while Meshia and Meshianes wandered in the garden of 
innocence. 

The most poetical and pleasing parts of the Hindoo mytholog 
may be referred to this system. Vishnu the benevolent, with 
many of the circumstances that attend his history, bears an ob- 
vious relation to the Persian Ormuzd, Whether this part of the 
Indian doctrine originated in Iran or in Hindoostan it would be 
difficult to decide. The idea of a deity undergoing incarnations 
and wandering on earth to reform the human race and relieve 
them from misery, though connected in this scheme with man 
absurd fictions, is one which indicates no common depth of sen- 
timent and thought. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the difficulties which im- 
mediately offer themselves against this dogma as a philosophical 
system. — If it is supposed that the strife is eternal between Ahri- 
man and Ormuzd, monotheism and subordination cease, and two 
independent and hostile powers divide the world between them. 
If, on the other hand, as it is generally maintained, Ahriman is 
at length conquered and reclaimed, the idea of a perpetual warfare 
is precluded, and the whole scheme is resolved into pantheism. 

The system of emanation and metempsychosis, the astrological 
superstitions of the worshippers of Nature, and lastly the doc- 
trine of two independent principles, and the perpetual warfare 
between the good and evil genius, rested their claims to belief in 
supernatural sources. ‘They appear to have sprung from the re- 
ligion of the Patriarchs more or less distorted by the fictions of a 
depraved imagination. The system of pantheism, which suc- 
ceeded, and which held an extensive place in the history of a 
comparatively late period, owed its origin to the metaphysical 
refinements of philosophers. In the most ancient of these schemes 
the free agency of man was precluded by a blind fatality, and 
predéstiied career in guilt and misery; under the second the 
human mind attained its utmost progress in ignorance and error, 
and seemed to have lost eyery ray of celestial truth; the third, as 
we have remarked, subverts the unity of government by intro- 
ducing an independent power into the empire of Ormuzd; the 
last, or the pantheistic doctrine, by taking away individuality of 
nature and ‘action and by resolving all events, thoughts, and 
deeds into the varied agencies of one universal being, made the 
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Deity the author of evil, or rather destroyed the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Pantheism was widely extended. We trace it in the mytho- 
logy of Egypt, though as the literature of that country has 
perished we are not able to ascertain the period of its rise. The 
famous inscription mentioned by Plutarch in the temple of Isis, 
*¢] am whatever is, whatever has been, and whatever shall be, 
and my veil no mortal has been able to raise” is quite in the 

irit of this philosophy. It was brought by the Stoics into 
Europe from Egypt, and the dogma whieh Lucan introduces 
into a speech of Cato contains the leading tenet of this school. 


Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque movéris. 


But in India we trace its rise more distinctly. The Sanc’hya, 
palleoceny as we learn from the Bhagavat Gita, was in its first 
principles pantheistic, though the sense uppears to have been 

erverted by the author of that work. In the doctrine of the 

edanta, with which we are better acquainted than with the 
tenets of any other eastern school, the scheme of Pantheism is 
more amply developed. We discover it sufficiently in the trans- 
lation of the Bhagavat, and it may be still more clearly traced 
in the accurate definitions of the original text. 

_ We shall close our observations on Mr. Schlegel’s work by 
translating his general view of the learning and religion of the 
East. “ The whole mass of Indian literature,” says he, ‘ may be 
arranged in a comprehensive survey under four epochs. The 
most ancient division comprehends the Vedas and the Institutes 
of Menu, which come next in succession to those works. That 
the Vedas, although interpolated in particular places, have never 
been entirely cast anew, we may infer from the circumstance 
that for many ages they have been unintelligible without the aid 
of lexicons. ‘The prosaic Rigveda and Yajurveda have been dif- 
ferently represented as referring to cosmogony or magic, or as 
consisting of liturgies; the Samaveda, whieh is in verse, con- 
tains chiefly moral themes with a mixture of mythology and his- 
tory.” Our author appears to have been unacquainted with the 
abstract of the Vedas which we owe to Mr. Colebrooke, and 
which is contained in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

** These productions are comprised in one great epoch. 
Another not less remarkable embraces all those works which 
have been attributed to Vyasa, viz. the eighteen Puranas, the 
Mahabharat and the Vedanta philosophy. Although these works 
are too numerous to be attributed to one author, yet as far as we 
are acquainted with them, they all contain similar views and 
doctrines, and exhibit far less variety even of style than what 
occurs in the single book entitled the Institutes of Menu.” 
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* Although the Vedas, as the most ancient and mystical com- 
dosition, attract the most eager curiosity, yet those portions of 
iterature which are intermediate between them and the Puranas, 
seem likely to be not less intructive and important. ‘To this class 
belong all the philosophical systems which must be more ancient 
than the Vedanta, because the latter is in part connected with 
them as with the doctrines of the Sanc’hya, and in part opposes 
or contradicts them. ‘To this place must be ascribed the Ra- 
mayan, and perhaps the original germ of many poetical fictions 
which are more fully developed in the Puranas. ‘The high anti- 
quity of the fundamental parts of the Mahabharat and the Ra- 
mayan is indisputably proved by the antient sculptures at Ellora 
(and Mahabalipura) and in several other parts of India.” 

** All these productions may be placed in a second epoch, and 
the Puranas and the works of Vyasa aliove-méntiéniadl will con- 
stitute a third. Lastly, Calidas and other poets, who availed 
themselves of the old traditions, hitherto the sole possession of 
priests, exhibited them on the stage, and represented them in 
various forms more adapted to general use, belong to the fourth 
and latest period of Indian literature. ‘The most eminent of 
these writers flourished in the age of Vicramaditya, who was 
nearly contemporary with Augustus Ceesar.” 

- But the most important epochs of the Indian, and in general 
of the eastern philosophy and literature were the following. 
First, the system of emanation which finally me wees into 
astrological superstition, and gave rise to the licentious and 
astrocious rites of the worshippers of Nature; and thirdly, the 
doctrine of two principles which at a later period resolved itself 
into pantheism.” 

We shall here conclude our extracts and our remarks on these 
subjects. To such of our readers as are acquainted with the 
German language we recommend the work of Mr. Schlegel. It 
contains a great deal of sound philosophy, and much information 
on the antiquities of the East. With respect to Mr. Faber’s 
more extensive work, we may observe, that although we differ 
from the author in almost every point which admits of two opi- 
nions, yet we think he has conferred a benefit upon the public 
by presenting them with a compilation of curious materials; and 
the greatest fault we have to find with his book is its bulk, and 
the great quantity of conjectural and extraneous matter which it 
contains. 
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Art. XVIII.—Aposiolical Preaching considered, in an Exanina- 


tion of St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. pp. 259. Hatchard. Lon- 
don, 1816. 


Tr is an observation of Lord Bacon which few will dispute, that 
“men should write on their own profession :”’ and the publica- 
tion now before us is no inconsiderable proof of the soundness 
of the observation. It is evidently the work of one who has 
not been too much in haste to discharge the obligation it ex- 
prone The author appears to have thought of the duties of 
ris sacred function, *‘ as one who must give account,” and to 
have had recourse for his own direction to the highest source of 
information, “ the oracles of God;” while the manner in which 
his observations are conveyed do as clearly prove, that he has 
neglected no human means of entitling himself to attention. 

‘he subject of the first chapter is the Importance of the 
Preacher's Office. _'This introduction we particularly recommend 
to the perusal of the younger members of the profession; as 
being calculated, without giving them any distressing views of its 
responsibility, to show how much the general interests of reli- 


208 depend on the manner in which the preacher discharges 
1e duties of his office. 


“ It is for him,” says our author, “ to be ever on his guard, lest his: 
congregation should rest in a reliance on vague notions of the divine 
mercy, on the supposed efficacy of baptism, or on their exemption 
from gross vices, by leading them to inquire into the real demands 
which the Gospel lays upon them, into the facts respecting the human 
heart which it reveals, and the mode of salvation which it points out ; 
and to compare these with their own experience, to examine and prove 
themselves, and to require of their own conscience a reasonable answer 
of the hope that is in them. hus the habits of devotion cease to be 
passive and inanimate ; the soul exercises itself on the subject of its 
safety ; fervent piety gradually insinuates itself into the mind; and the 
true nature of the Gospel is seen during the earnest examination of its 
truths and doctrines. Such is the influence of the preacher. The 
regular service of the church may be performed, perhaps as well per- 
formed ; the same prayers used, the same Scripture read; but these 
means will not prove generally efficacious, unless the preacher brings 
the doctrines to which the liturgy refers ; and which the Scriptures in- 
culcate, to the hearts of the congregation.” (P. 3.) 


Lest this view of the case should be thought to imply the ne- 
cessity of more talent than a modest individual Sr,» conceive 


himself to possess, some observations are added, well calculated 
to meet this misapprehension. Our own views, and they are the 


result of anxious observation, are in perfect accordance with the 
following passage : 
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« Let zeal and industry be directed by piety, and a minister will not 
fail to command attention, though he may not be eloquent ; and will 
be useful, though he may be plain. Were his subject indeed one of 
common interest or importance, the graces of oratory, or the splen- 
dours of composition, might be requisite. But death and judgment, 
heaven and hell, are topics in which all have so intimate a concern, 
that the subject supplies what is wanting in the manner. Let a con- 

regation be once persuaded that they have a personal interest in the 
acpaiee, and they will listen to it with the earnestness that personal 
interest never fails to inspire, and which, in this case, nothing else can 
command. Critical power to judge of the composition they have not : 
but reason they have, which will tell them whether the voice of the 
preenns is re-echoed by the words of Scripture ; and conscience they 
iave, which will apply his appeal to their hearts more powerfully than 
the best turned period. It is only where they hear little of the Bible 


and the means of salvation, that the people have fastidious ears.” 
(P. 6.) 


One qualification, however, is with great reason demanded of 
him who undertakes this function; an ability to compose, or at 
least to compile, his own discourses. ‘That frequent, and as we 
conceive hurtful recommendation to use printed sermons, is here 
oppoen with arguments not easily to be refuted. The following 
observations struck us as a complete condemnation of the prac- 
tice: 


“ Without entering at all into the general character of our printed 
sermons, among which it would be an casy task, no doubt, to find 
examples of all that is fervent in piety, splendid in eloquence, or sound 
in doctrine ; I will venture to assert that no sermon, certainly no set of 
sermons, will be so useful to a congregation, as those which have been 
originally composed for it by a preacher residing among them, ac- 
quainted with their spiritual state, and adorned with the qualifications 
already premised. It no more follows that the same sermon should be 
useful or suitable to all congregations, because all Christians have the 
same doctrines to believe and the same duties to learn; than that the 
same character is applicable to every individual, because all mankind 
is endowed with the same nature, qualities, and passions. Two con- 
gregations can scarcely be found in precisely the same state of religious 
knowledge and advancement, or with the same capabilities of ae 
hending a method of treating the subject, and the language in which 
it is clothed.” (P. 11.) 


And again : 


“ It is of importance that a preacher should have a style of his own; 
a style of doctrine founded upon his individual views and conviction, 
and a style of language accommodated to the understanding and state 
of his flock. He will thus secure two points of the utmost consequence 
in all instruction, consistency, and earnestness. He will not address 
his congregation as Calvinists to-day, and Pelagians to-morrow, ac- 
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cording to the humour of the writer, on whom his choice may have 
fallen; he will not treat them, sometimes as heretics, who must be dis- 
abused of errors of which they never heard, and sometimes as far 
advanced in spirituality, to which, perhaps, they have not made the 
first approaches. He will not dwell at length upon what is called 
Christian liberty, to a congregation which is seeking a cloak for sin ; 
nor abound in strong and unguarded statements upon those points 
which are liable to be wrested to the destruction of the hearer, till he 
is assured his flock are able to dear them.” (P. 12.) 


But an authcritative rule for the Christian preacher must be 
considered as of prime importance. And what could our author 
have advanced that has a better claim to that dignity than that 
which he now brings forward—the example of the Apostles them- 
selves, both with respect to the doctrines they insisted upon, and 
their mode of enforcing them? ‘To show that the practice of the 
first propagators of Christianity should be the model of Christian 
ministers in the present day, it is observed, that the same mixture 
of character (in what proportion it is not necessary to inquire) 
existed in the religious bodies addressed by the Apostles, as 
obtains in those to which the minister of modern times has to 
deal instruction. ‘Though there were fewer inducements in the 
Apostolic times to the insincere to assume the Christian pro- 


i! fession, yet some did then assume it, whose heart was not right 
4 with God; many whom St. Paul characterized as * enemies of 
i the cross of Christ ; men whose end was destruction, whose glory 
Fe was in their shame, who minded earthly things.” From this and 

i similar passages in the Epistles, it is evident that, as the author 


observes, ** the circumstance of there being many among a con- 
4 gregation who have not ratified their baptismal vow, or given the 
requisite diligence to make their calling and election sure, does not 
place that congregation in a situation never contemplated by the 
Apostle, so as to render his language unappropriate to the present 
. condition of Christianity as the national religion.” tf 22.) On 
) these grounds, a modern congregation, and an Apostolical Church 
B, are considered as “ sufficiently similar in circumstances, to render 
not only the doctrines, which must be the same to the end of the 
| world, but the tone, language, and arguments, by which the 


Apostles enforce them, suited to the instruction and imitation of 
every minister in every age.” 

The inquiry which naturally follows is, what doctrines did the 
i Apostles preach ? Whether they preached the Calvinistic doc- 
a trine respecting the divine decrees, is made the first branch of 
ak the inquiry; on account of the dependance which other disputa- 
Bi ble points have upon this question. Here our readers will find 
4 no irreverent flippancy on this profound subject, nor any want of 
Hf candour toward those whose views the author does not adopt. 
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He admits, that the sacred writers sometimes express themselves 
on the subject of the divine prescience in terms which, taken 
singly, convey the idea of appointment. And, with exemplary 
fairness, he offers an apology for those with whom he camot 
think. ‘ With these facts,” says he, ‘ before our eyes, there 
must always be a tendency in some minds, to associate the notion 
of absolute decrees with such infallible foreknowledge: and 
every candid reader will confess a difficulty which is not likely to 
be cleared up on this side the grave, in reconciling the divine 
prescience with the free agency of man.” 

The dissemination of the Calvinistic view of this difficult sub- 
ject, however, he endeavours to show is not sanctioned by Apos- 
tolical practice ; not even by that of the Apostle whose writings 
are principally resorted to by its advocates. His own views are 
principally defended on the ground that the predestination and 
election of which St. Paul treats, refer not to individuals, but 
bodies of people; in which view, the believing Gentiles are 
comforted by the consideration of their being gratuitously chosen 
to the privileges and benefits of the Gospel, and the unbelieving 
Jews are-reproved by an exposure of their vain reliance on the 
privileges of their descent, while they rejected the Gospel. This 
idea of the Apostle’s meaning is defended by the spirit of those 

assages in the Old Testament chosen by the Apostle for the 
illustration of what he was advancing. Exod. xxiii. 14, et seq. 
and Jer. xviii. 6, the passages in question, are considered; and 
shown to refer to the case, not of individuals, but of nations. 


“‘ Now, what I argue for,” says the author, “ is this: that if St. 
Paul had borne the predestination of zndividuals in view, throughout 
the argument under consideration, he would not have proved it by re- 
curring to passages familiarly known to the Jews he was addressing, 
and indisputably and solely applying to the conduct of God wit 
respect to nations. If, however, on the other hand, he had really in 
view the rejection ef the Jews from that exclusive favour on which 
they laid so much stress, it was not only strictly natural, but the most 
convincing argument he could employ, to select such passages as that 
from Exodus, declaring the original source of their privileges to be 
founded in the mercy of God alone; and that from Jeremiah, exem- 
pifyin the punishment he inflicts upon nations who do not perform 

is will.” (P. 49.) 


Against the kind of predestination here contended for, there 
seems not to lie any reasonable objection. God may appoint, as it 
is observed in a preceding page, what “ countries shall have the 
benefit of his revelation, and in what order. And in this dis- 

nsation there is nothing inconsistent with his justice; since he 

as declared that he will judge all men according to their oppor- 
tunities, and will require much of them te whom much is given. 
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But the hypothesis of absolute decrees, as ordaining the 
destiny, present and final, of individuals, cannot rest upon this 
analogy of national predestination. If mankind are appointed 
to sin and punishment, to holiness and salvation irrespectively, 
then they will be judged in exact opposition to our Saviour’s de- 
claration, and much will be required of him to whom little is 
given.” (P. 44, 45.) 

In addition to these considerations, the reader is reminded of 
the freedom in which the view of predestination here contended 
for leaves the Christian mind to pray for all men; and of its 
reconcileableness both with our Saviour'’s description of the 
day of judgment, and the universal declaration of the Gospel, 
that this life is a state of trial. 

The term “ elect,” so frequently occurring in the Epistles, 
does not pass unnoticed. ‘The author contends that the word is 
not used by St. Paul * in the technical sense it has derived from 
theological disputes, but to signify those who enjoyed the favour 
of God, an honour which was formerly common to all the 
nation, as an elect people, a holy nation; but was now due to 
those alone who received the faith of Christ, and with them 
was common to the converted Gentiles.” Consistently with this 
idea it is observed, that the consideration of their election is 
a upon Christian believers by the Apostle, as an incentive to 
holiness, and not as the certain cause of it. It is admitted in- 
deed, that the first Christian Churches were called and chosen 
in a very peculiar manner; and that the case of extraordinary 
instruments employed in the propagation of the Gospel is of a 
similar kind. But these the author considers as exceptions to the 
general dispensation of things. 

After adverting to the silence of the earlier Christian Fathers 
on the subject of Calvinistic election, he contrasts the two in- 
terpretations of the term in respect of the practical consequences 
likely to follow from each, and concludes, that ‘ the dangers 
arising from the doctrine of predestination, under an of its 
modifications, are so practical, so plain, and so favoured by the 
slothful and self-excusing principles of human nature, that it 
ought to be read in St. Pact with the plainness of the command 
to believe in Christ, or love our neighbour, before it is inculcatec 
to a congregation.” From these extracts the sentiments of the 
writer, whatever may be thought of his arguments, must be suf- 
ficiently obvious to our readers: we need not inform them that 
he is decidedly anti-Calvinistical. : 

The subject of the next chapter is the corruption of human 
nature. Nothing can be more obviotis in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, than that it is his constant endeavour to impress his 
reader, with a conviction of the sinfulness and depravity of man- 
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kind. ‘¢ This,” as is observed in the work before us, ‘“ the Apostle 
traces to the fall of our first parents, and lays it down as an 
irresistible truth, that the disobedience of Adam brought his 
posterity under a curse which would have extended to them 
universally, had it not been taken off by the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ.” p. 89. ‘ The example of St. Paul therefore,” as it is 
added p. 92. ** must be followed by all who wish to preach apos- 
tolically, and raise the pillar of faith on a basis that cannot be 
shaken.” In proof that this was the practice of St. Paul, several 
quotations are made from his Epistles. The first series consists 
of passages in which the corruption of human nature is directly 
a explicitly declared. This is followed by other passages 
which incontestibly proceed on the admission of this humblin 
doctrine. ‘The conclusion drawn from these authorities is wel 
stated in the following extract: 


‘¢ These passages prove it to be the doctrine of St. Paul, that 
through the sin of Adam, man is born with a corrupt heart, prone to 
sin, averse from holiness, and unable of himself to please God. This 
truth, however humiliating and ungrateful, the Apostle does not allow 
to be forgotten, even by those that are regenerate ; but keeps them 
perpetually reminded of their natural depravity, their actual trans- 
ep and of the unsoundness of the little fruit they have in ho- 
iness ; that throughout the whole of their probation they may bear 
in mind, that Christ's death alone placed them in a state of justifica- 
tion, and that their sanctification is only to be ascribed to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. To keep, therefore, out of sight the corruption 
of human nature, is to set aside the basis which St. Paul has laid to 
the whole system of the Gospel.” (P. 98, 99.) 


While we felt with the author on the absolute necessity of 
endeavouring to make mankind sensible of the truth of this 
humiliating doctrine, we were equally pleased with his judicious 
observations respecting the manner in which the object is pur- 
sued in the Apostolical writings. He observes, that “ though 
St. Paul clearly refers back to Adam the origin of that natural 
corruption which requires the atonement of Christ; yet he does 
not in his general practice insist upon Adam’s guilt as the mm- 
mediate cause of divine wrath against those he is addressing, but 
chuses rather to take his argument frem its effects upon their own 
personal character. The converts at Rome he humbles by a 
commemoration of the idolatry, fornication, &c. to which they 
had been given up in their unconverted state. Rom. i. 29.—To 
the Corinthians, after enumerating the heinous sinners, who 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God, he adds, such were some 
of you. To the Ephesians, you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, wherein ye walked, &c. To the 
Colossians, you that were sometime alienated and enemies, by 
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wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled.” P of like 
ispport from other Epistles are added. The remark is 


equally deserving the attention of those who endeavour to bring 
men to a right feeling of the state of human nature. The doc- 
trine in question is so unfavourable to our prevailing wish to 
think well of ourselves, that it should be the preacher’s care to 
put it in such a way as is least likely to be resisted at its entrance. 
This we think is best accomplished by reducing to prac- 
tice the lesson contained in the following extract: 

“ St. Paul appears to have deemed it ‘more adviseable to enforce 
among his disciples the positive effect of original sin upon their own 
hearts and lives, than the punishment tc which they were liable from 
the fall of Adam, considered as their federal head. He was well 
aware, that the guilt of actual transgression comes immediately home 
to the hearer’s conscience. Whereas it is the hardest thing in the 
world to bring carnal reason to submit to and approve of the equitable- 
ness of God’s proceedings against us for the sin of Adam.” (P.103.) | 


It is further observed, that the Apostle not only thus cau- 
tiously handled the subject, but that he is likewise careful “ to 
turn aside any rising imputation against the goodness or justice 
of God, almost before it could be conceived; and intermixes 
with the very terms of this general condemnation (Rom. v. 12.) 
the assurance that mercy abounded more than justice; that 
the benefits prepared for man, by the reconciliatory sacrifice of 
Christ, were greater than even the loss by Adam.” (P. 104.) 
Rom. v. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 22, 2 Cor. v. 14, are quoted in proof of 
what is here advanced; and we are persuaded, that not only 
these passages, but the whole of the Apostle’s writings will war- 
rant the following observation: The : le “ leaves us no ex- 
ample of an unqualified statement of a truth difficult to be under- 
stood, with a ee a for the impression it might leave 
on the minds of the hearers; but unites, as it were, the pardon 
with the penalty, as if to remind us, that at the moment when 
the original curse was pronounced, the promise in Christ was 
| 

A third remark respecting St. Paul's manner of pursuing his 
object is, “ that he does not precisely sae the extent or degre 
of-human corruption. That it had brought all men, from A 
under sin and condemnation, he distinctly proves; and no less 
clearly asserts, that an evil principle is always farkin in the flesh, 
which can only be successfully by the influence of the 
Holy manned (P. 106.) Here our author will be thought, by 
some advocates for the doctrine in question, to be giving his 
younger brethren a dangerous lesson. He will be accused, per- 

of en to mince the matter, instead. of faith- 
fully declaring the depth and extent of the evil. But we agree 
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with the author, that “ it is far better to strike the mark, than 
to shoot ond it; for if a man’s conscience does not answer 
to the tion of the preacher, if he cannot find himself 
to be so d wicked as he is represented, there is danger of 
his imagining that he is better than he is expected to be.” (P. 107.) 
That something may be believed on this important point, too 
much should not be asserted. And surely enough may be be- 
lieved by the hearer to make him repent of his sinfulness and 
joice in his Saviour, if he be made to see that he is 
with faults for which he can make no satisfaction, dis- 
tempered by propensities which he is not of himself able to 
cure. But we must refer the clerical reader to the work itself. 
Much of the force of what is contained in this interesting 
chapter would be lost, were he to content himself with an abri 
ment of it. Let the whole of what it contains be well consi- 
dered, and we trust, he will resolve to proceed by the three rules 
suggested in its conclusion for treating the subject with practical 
dvaitiadl “first, that we should so preach the corruption 
of human nature, as to show our absolute dependence upon 
the atonement of Christ for salvation, and upon the Holy Spirit 
for sanctification: secondly, that we so preach it as to vindicate 
the ways of God to man, by proving that he offers a remedy 
co-extensive with the evil: thirdly, that we so preach it, as to 
oa the hearer understand that sin, Cg to the 
ved mind, is alike inconsistent wi iginal i 
of the human race, and with their final deulontinatadaniaiedh 
as they have been bought with a price, and become the sons of 
God, and jomnt heirs with Christ, and are expected to be holy, 
even as He who hath called them ts holy.” , 
On the subject of the fourth chapter, the favourers of Cal- 
vinism, and the writer of the work before us, are so far agreed, 
that no Pelagian can claim affinity with either. Our author 
concedes nothing to those who deny, in the teeth of all experi- 
ence, the fallen condition of man. How indeed could any one, 
undertaking to show what was the practice of the Apostles i 
the discharge of the Christian ministry, act otherwise? If. 
Epistles of St. Paul are to decide what that ice was, 
case can be more plainly made out. “ Throughout his writings,” 
as the author here shows by a fair sample, “ conversion to the 
Christian faith, perseverance in it, renunciation of sin, and the 
practice of holiness, are the 
divine grace, and the operation of the Holy Spirit.” . 
cision of this point, the favourers of Calvinism divide from the 
author of this work. 
defended Apostolical practice, it w stepping out 
our ‘to attempt to determine. ‘We shall therefore 
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only inform our readers of the arguments which. the author 
brings for the support of his own views. : 7 

He differs from the Calvinists, in impugning their doctrine of 
Special Grace, as well as that of the Final Perseverance of the 
Saints. That grace sufficient to salvation is imparted to none 
but the elect in the Calvinistic sense, he considers as saveorel 
by the example of St. Paul, who in every passage of his pone 
which alludes to grace, or exhorts the converts to holiness, 
declares by implication, without a shadow of doubt, or the slight- 
est intimation that the contrary could be imagined, that grace 
sufficient to salvation was given to all who are dedicated to Christ 
in baptism. 

“ He leads them,” it is here observed, “ to believe that grace is 
within the reach of all, without reserve or distinction: that the Spirit 
works in the souls of all, enabling them to work out their own salvation. 
His prayers are to the purport, that they might grow in grace; might 
be strengthened, established, comforted by grace: that the good work 
which had been begun in them might be performed. unto the end: 
but he no where insinuates the possibility of grace being refused to 
any, or not enjoyed by any, who had been called to the knowledge 
of the truth, and had not wilfully renounced this privilege.” (P. 129.) 
“ Now it cannot be alleged,” continues our author in the next page 
“that St. Paul had no opportunity of introducing the doctrine o 
partial grace or particular election to the churches which he ad- 
dressed. Many of them had admitted gross errors into their practice ; 
others, as the Galatians, had swerved widely from sound doctrine: 
many individuals were unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, who sub- 
verted whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, for filthy 
fucre’s sake, Tit. i. 10,11. These corruptions, however, are no where 
en to the denial of grace, but always to the abuse or neglect 

it.” 

. After showing that St. Paul’s example does not oblige the 
Christian preacher to inculcate the doctrine of special ‘grace, the 
author adverts to some injurious consequences of enforcing this 
doctrine; among which he places the making grace the test of 
holiness, instead of using de more definite rule supplied b 
our Saviour, “ By their fruits ye shall know them:” a rule whi 
consists in making holiness the test of grace. Some very strong 
observations here occur, on the uncertainty and distress likely to 
ensue {trom putting people, who have not departed from Cliristian 
practice, upon doubting whether they are in a regenerate state 
or not. It is evident from several parts of this work, that the 
author does not think that baptism is invariably accompanied 
with that renewal of our fallen nature, which consists in the love 
of holiness and the hatred of sin. But (if we do not misunder- 
stand him) as the word regeneration seldom occurs to the mind 
unaccompanied with some of those difficulties which it ‘has ace 
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uired by passing through the schools of theology, and is there 
e, when considered as meaning something beyond and subse~ 
quent to the covenant of baptism, a vague learned and undefined 
term, he would have it stand for our exemption from the penalty 
of Adam’s sin by admission into the covenant of Christ; and 
therefore as descriptive of a state which took place at baptism; as 
the word is used by our church. Not that he would have a con- 
gregation to conceive, that no other inquiry is necessary to make 
concerning themselves, than whether they have been in this sense 
regenerated. He is too well aware that there may be the form of 
godliness without its power ; regular attendance on Christian wor- 
ship where there is no growth in grace. He would have them 
inquire whether the love of God le inthem. But for this purpose, 
he would have them examine their tempers, their spirit, their 
thoughts, words, and deeds, by the touch-stone of scripture. 
Here all is tangible: the language easy of comprehension; the 
rule intelligible ; the question a matter of fact; the answer un- 
uivocal. 7 

; ihigalle the Calvinistic doctrine of efficacious grace, and its 
necessary consequence, final perseverance, the writer does little 
more than oppose a series of quotations from the Epistles of St. 
Paul; considering, that if he has fairly represented the Apostle’s 
doctrine concerning the universality of grace, these questions 
have been decided already. We refer our readers to these au- 
thorities; and we presume that the greater part of them will 


concur with him in the following observations placed at the foot 
of the account: | 


“‘ The general tendency of these passages must have led the py « 
Christians to conclude that they were by no means secure, thoug 
they had been made beeen of the grace of the Gospel ; and that, 
though they were admitted as heirs to the kingdom of God, it was 
possible they might still fail of final salvation. However certain St. 
Paul might think it, or know it, to be, that they would persevere to 
the end, and obtain the crown of righteousness, he evidently did not 
find it expedient to give them this assurance, but rather to exhort 
them to hold fast the faith without wavering, lest they should ulti- 
mately fail.” (P. 160.) 
On the article of justification, the subject of the fifth chapter 
of the work, every part is so well argued, so accordant with the 
Holy Scriptures, so inaccessible to any objection from those 
who duly reverence the paramount authority of those sacred re« 
cords, that we could with pleasure transcribe the whole. But the 
nature of our plan allows us to extract no more than is necessary 
to give our readers a general idea of what is here contained. =” 
_ ‘The doctrine of justification by faith in Christ is here main- 
tained as the foundation-stone of St. Paul’s preaching. * The 
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fact is cértain,” (sdys our author) “ that he represents justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, as the main pillar of the system, the 
removal of which would be the subversion of every other doc- 
trine; with which, in short, the whole must stand or fall. To 
rove. this is the principal object of some of the Epistles, where 
saw it was at warns by Jewish prejudices; but he wrote 
none in which it is not distinctly laid down as the character of 
the gospel he preached, that, being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. v. 1. 
Besides the proofs of this afforded by the Epistle to the Romans, 
the reader sees, by a series of quotations, the doctrine maintained 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, in that to the Galatians, in 
that written to the Philippians, in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
in thuse addressed to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus, 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘ The result of which pas- 
sages,” (as it is here observed) ‘is this, that the object of 
Christ’s taking upon himself the human form and nature, was 
not only, or chiefly, to teach a purer moral code, suited to the 
advancement of mankind in knowledge, and work, and action ; 
not only, or chiefly, to declare a future state of rewards and 
punishments; this might as well have been revealed in the man- 
ner of the Mosaic law: but to redeem mankind, when they were 
lost through sin; i. e. to rescue a fallen race from the punish- 
ment they had incurred at the hands of their Creator.” (P. 174.) 
It is an affecting consideration, that there should have been, in 
periods subsequent to the date of those Apostolic testimonies, such 
a disposition manifested to oppose the doctrine for the mainte- 
nance of which they were written. Nor from this general charge 
is our own day to be excepted; in which we are called not un- 
frequently to witness a train of reasoning, which goes to deprive 
St. Paul’s argument of its bearing upon modern self-righteous- 
ness, by confining it to the case of those Judaizing teachers in 
the days of the Apostles who contended for the observance of the 
ceremonial law. But surely if the Apostolic writings themselves 
be consulted, it will be found, that dependance on the moral law 
for our justification is no less exploded there, than is dependance 


on the ceremonial law; and that of course, they teach us, as it 
is here well expressed, that 


_ “ Nothing must be added to Christ in the article of justification. 


- Dependence on the works of the Mosaic law was confined to the first 


age of Christianity ; but to substitute any other works for the Jewish 
ceremonial,.so as to let them fill the place which the sacrifice of 
Christ should. alone occupy, is to introduce the same fundamental 
error in principle, though not. in terms.” (P. 178.) 


-. After a glance at the history of these subversions of what the 
New Testament teaches. on the: subject, and a judicious state- 
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ment of what we have to guard against in modern times with 
respect to it, the main antidote to these deviations from. the 


Christian doctrine of justification, is pointed out in the following 
terms: 


“In order to keep this doctrine pure, it is necessary to bear con- 
stantly in view the example of St. Paul, and represent, in its just 
dimensions, the extent and power of natural corruption. Convince 
the world of sin and judgment, and it will seek righteousness where 
alone it can be found. Human nature has received so much silent 
improvement through the influence of Christianity, that some ma 
imagine that it has no right to be still addressed in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage. But fact forbids us to apply such deceitful flattery to the age 
we live in. Those who reject the truth, and have not liked to retain 
God in their knowledge, still bear daily witness that there is no real or 
consistent goodness in the man who does not learn from the Gospel, 
and is not actually under the dominion of grace. This is: true of 
those who keep up enough of the form of godliness to satisfy general 
opinion. Then, whether we survey our cities or our villages, we find 
sin in all its shapes and extremes of heinousness, to which the terms 
used toward an unconverted heathen would not be inapplicable. 
There is, indeed, a difference, and a sublime one, between the 
Apostle’s days and ours; for wickedness is now reproved by a mul- 
titude of contrasted characters—the thousands are now multiplied 
which have not bowed the knee to Baal—more shining lights exist in 
the midst of a perverse generation—more trophies are seen of the 
power of Christ over Satan; but the natural man is still at enmity 
_ with God, because at enmity with holiness—still of itself prone to 

evil and averse from righteousness—still equally liable to become what 
the first Christians had been before their conversion; and if so, then 
each individual should be plainly taught that he has equal need of 
redemption through Christ’s blood, and earnestly invited to throw the 
burden of his sinful nature upon Him who died for all men: if he is 
indeed led by the spirit, and become a new creature, he must equally 
confess that he is justified freely through the grace which is by Christ 
Jesus. The propensity of a self-righteous pride must be counteracted 
by a ager recurrence to St. Paul’s doctrine, that it is the re- 
vealed will of God, to count faith for righteousness; that through this 
medium alone he will pardon the actual transgressions and habitual 
infirmities of mankind; that their good works he will not admit-as 
claims, though he expects them as offerings.” (P. 185—187.) 


On the article of good works, the subject of the sixth chapter, 
recourse is had, as on every other subject, to the Epistles of St. 
Paul: the uniform dictates of which ide that, while that great 
Apostle was ever ready to inculcate the doctrine of justification 
by faith in Christ, he was as deeply anxious to enforce that holi- 
ness of life to which it bound the Christian believer. His.exam- 
ple in this teaches the minister of the gospel, not to trust to the 
natural operation of the doctrine of justification. in. leading..to 
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holy practice; but to state in distinct —_—, ~ with all the 
necessary particularity, the obligation which lies upon the 
Christian, to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things. 


‘“‘ The example of St. Paul in this matter” (says the writer before 
us) “ is of no small consequence. It shows that he was not afraid of 
exalting the merit of works, by declaring their necessity; or of 
derogating from the all-sufficiency of Christ, by asserting, with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord. It shows too, that he foresaw 
the possible misinterpretation of a doctrine which he did not think it 

uous to guard from error. To imitate St. Paul, therefore, in 
this grand point, is to preach Christ at once to be relied upon as a 
Saviour, and to be obeyed as a King, and, together with the texts 
which declare justification to be a free gift, to lead the hearers to 
their consequent obligation by the context. Where this is neglected, 
the corrupt heart finds a thousand ways of deceiving itself into a false 
security.” (P. 201.) 


_ After this it was natural to advert to those late conversions, 
which allow no time for that evidence of their sincerity afforded 
by a Christian life. Here the incautious preacher is warned of 
the danger of holding up one of these apparent conversions to 
the admiration of his tlock, as an instance of the efficacy of their 
Saviour’s blood. As a necessary branch of apostolical preaching 
on the article of Christian practice, the motives by which it was 
urged by St. Paul are pointed out. And here we trust the young 
clergyman will learn not to waste his golden opportunities of 
public instruction, in attempting to atid the practice of good 
works, by those feeble considerations sometimes substituted for 
the motives which the first Christian preachers urged for this 
_ Intercourse with the world, is the subject of the seventh 
chapter: and here the line is drawn with an able hand, between 
the careless, and the injudiciously zealous manner of acting, with 
respect to this important but difficult part of a preacher’s duty. 
That the exhortations in St. Paul’s epistles relating to conformity 
to the world, are not inapplicable to the case of those who inhabit 
a Christian country, the following observations are sufficient to 
prove: 
“« As long as sins of impurity, such as are declared by the Gospel 
to exclude from any inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, are passed 
over. in complacency by society, unless attended with very gross. 
aggravations; as long as a life spent in a course of uselessness, frivo- 
lity, and vanity, is considered as an innocent employment of the 
ents of time, fortune, and understanding, committed to our im- 
provement; as long as a practice like that of duelling, which must 
either involve the risk of suicide or murder, is not only deemed venial, 
but honourable, so that an avowed repugnance to jit is an absolute 
exclusion from some professions ; so long, at least, conformity to the 
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world is enmity with God; so long the Christian is called upon to 
choose which he will serve, the world or Christ: as long as those who 
profess the law of the Gospel, shall acknowledge a law which oppo- 
ses it, so long must the true followers of Christ form a world within 
the world.” (P. 220.) 


After enumerating the various temptations to which we are 
liable from the world, the author observes, 


That “the most usual and successful bait which the world holds out, 

is pleasure. Some relaxation of mind, some variety of employment, 
the pious man has need of, no less than the studious man. Very few 
tempers have so little of human infirmity remaining about them, that 
they can bear a life of solitude, without affording an entrance to the 
unsocial passions; or can allow their mind to be constantly bent to- 
wards severer pursuits, without yielding to the dominion of a 
judices and confined views, which disparage both their religion its 
Divine Author. Innocent pleasures are among the means which God 
has ordained to preserve the heart in it proper tone, and restore the 
mind to its equilibrium when overcharged with business or care. 
_ © But this concession, which truth demands, opens the way to the 
disputable question, what is innocent relaxation, and what on the 
contrary, is sinful compliance with a corrupt world? With regard to 
this point, the usual error is an attempt to fix a definitive limit of 
universal obligation ; whereas a situation which is safe for one tem- 
per, becomes a snare to another, and a compliance which one cha- 
racter might make without risk would endanger the stability of his 
neighbour. 

“ The prevailing bias, at all times, decidedly leans towards too 
ready an agreement with the current customs and opinions. But as, 
on the one hand, there is a natural disposition to deem innocent 
whatever is conformable to general practice; so, on the other, there 
is sometimes a tendency to reckon general practice in itself a sufli- 
cient ground of condemnation. In things, however, of an indif- 
ferent and uncertain nature, where the absence of positive precept 
leaves room for difference of opinion, St. Paul’s example gives us 
two universal rules; one, that we neither convert a weak or waver- 
ing brother into an open enemy, by vehement and over-scrupulous 
opposition ; and again, that we do not lead him into eventual danger 
and temptation, by treading too close on the confines of sin.” 
- Instead of attempting to draw people off from wordly pleasures by 
direct invective, it is recommended to the preacher to endeavour 
‘to win the heart” of his hearers “ over to the faith they possess ; 
and for that. purpose, to overcome in them the love of all thin 


which may lead to evil, and cannot promote spiritual improvement. ; 
~ We think the author’s views on this subjeet.are well condensed 
in the following passage. 


“There is a truth, an universal truth, which must neither be with- 
held nor disguised: that the world, even ‘the nominally Christian 
VOL. VIII. NO. XVI. 2D 
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world, has objects which are not Christian ; that it offers many put- 
suits which are inconsistent with the Gospel, and many more which 
are hindrances in the way of real faith ; that it tempts with pleasures 
which indispose to piety, and are adverse to the love of God. Into 
these dangers the mind will infallibly be led, and swerve towards 
these objects, unless it is habitually referred to an ronpie more spi- 
ritual, and a standard more exalted, than the general practice of 
mankind exhibits. 
“ With this view, let the preacher lay before his congregation the 
ractical parts of the Epistles. What the letter of the law may have 
left unrevealed, its spirit will supply. It will soon appear that the 
presiding faith, the fervent love of God, the love of heavenly things, 
the simple and humble mind which the Apostles demand, are incom- 
patible with the tumult of much intercourse with general society, and 
with the vanity and bustle of worldly pleasures. It will appear that 
the habitual eloiaiele of a Christian is not to be sought in amuse- 
ments that weary where they ought to refresh, that ruffle the temper 
which they are intended to compose, and disturb those better af- 
fections of the heart which it is most important to cherish ; but in 
the quiet charms of friendship, in the indulgence of domestic ten- 
derness, in the pursuit of those elegant charms of literature and the 
arts, which are not only harmless and unimpeachable, but chasten and 
adorn the mind.” = (P. 234, 235.) 


The conclusion of the work before us is written in the same 
spirit of moderation that pervades its preceding parts. Here we 
yew | agree with the author, that the two extremes, of a 
strongly marked Calvinistical preaching, and that which its 
advocates choose to call rational Christianity, are both to be 
avoided by those who would preach apostolically. But we would 
take the libeity to add, that though we consider the tone of the 
former kind of preaching not to be in harmony with the exam- 
ple of the Apostles, its hurtful tendency is not equal to that of 
the latter. For with all its faults, those who sit under it may learn 
recy a both of their disease and its remedy. They are likely 
to be made sensible of their fallen state by Nature. They hear 
of the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world, 
They are not left uninformed of that influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which they need for the sanctification of their hearts and 
lives. But of these necessary topics, there is in the latter kind of 
preaching either a total omission, or, if noticed, it is only to re- 
present them as corruptions of Christianity. Let not however 
the advocates for the least hurtful of these extremes, consider this 
concession as a vindication. Let them be persuaded to set that 
model before them, which it is the object of this work to hold up 
to their imitation. Let them, no less than those from whom they 
turn with horror, tollow the concluding advice of our author. 


“et them give their days and nights to the study of the Apostles; 
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not with the design of obtaining from detached passages support for 
any pre-conceived opinion, but for the purpose of imbibing, through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, their mode of argument, of precept, 
of illustration, of exhortation ; in a word, the general tone ef their 
preaching. A fixed deference to any other examples leads insensibly 
to a partial representation of the Gospel, if not to absolute error.” 


Among the pleasures we have derived from the perusal of this 
able and interesting work, there is one in which we are persuaded 
many a pious vines of the performance will share with us. It 
is that of seeing all the essential points of that system of doctrine 
which Christian divines distinguish by the epithet evangelical, 
maintained and enforced by one who is so far from being a Cal- 
vinist, that it is a marked object of his work to show that the 
peculiar opinions of Calvinists are of an unscriptural character. 
Now, without inquiring whether our author’s views are more 
consonant to the Bible than theirs, we cannot but consider it as 
deserving public notice, that the doctrine of man’s guilty and 
depraved state by nature, and of his having no other means of 
deliverance from this state, but that of a gratuitous justification, 
and a divine influence on his heart—the one to deliver him from 
the condemning power of his Maker’s law, and the other to cure 
him of his proneness to violate it—may be held apart from the 
system of Calvin; as is obviously the case in the secon in- 
stance. Nor is the fact to be classed with those singular phzeno- 
mena, in which an effect is recognised unconnected with its or- 
dinary cause. For why may not he, who, cannot perceive any 
support given in the Scriptures to the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election, be still a devout believer in the free grace and mercy 
of God, and be as ready as any supralapsarian whatever to re- 
joice therein, as the sole foundation of his own hope of eternal 
life? His being chosen of God, though he consider it but a 
recent act, may so fill him with wonder, love, and praise, as to 
render him incapable of any augmentation of these feelings, 
from the consideration of his being elected from all eternity. 
The date of his election may weigh nothing with him, however 
far back it be carried, in comparison of the cause from which it 
springs, the undeserved mercy of God. Grace, at whatever 
period it may have emanated from “ the Father of mercies,” is 
the delightful theme of a Christian of this class. That such a 
clear and impressive view of salvation by grace does exist in the 
understanding of many, who account Calvinism an unsound 
doctrine, there can be no question oe those who are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the state of the religious world. But as 
the opportunity of knowing this fact is not afforded to every one, 
we may welcome the appearance of the present work, as a public 
proof of its existence. Let us hope, that all reflecting persons 
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will here be disabused of one mischievous error, that of con- 
sidering those distinguishing points to which we have above re- 
ferred, as constituent parts of Calvinism. 

But that things be called by their right names, is not the only 
good that we hope will spring from the author’s labours. The 
welfare of the souls of mankind should make us rejoice ina 
work, which most ably tends to prove that the reception of what 
it may be for their everlasting benefit to receive and act upon 
is not necessarily connected with a system of difficult digestion. 
To many thoughtful minds, and such as at the same time are 
willing to yield to whatever bears evidence of its coming from 
God, the Calvinistic doctrine respecting the Divine decrees is a 
most distressing and stumbling conception. It seems to them to 
cut off all those hopes they have grounded on the Scripture de- 
clarations of the equity and mercy of the Supreme Lord. Keep 
that system out of sight, and they see that, though fallen, they 
may rise; though transgressors, they may live. ‘They listen to 
the means ordained for this purpose ; and seem at every suc- 
cessive opportunity of attending to them, to make an nlbvsiidh 
toward the consummation of their desires and hopes. But while 
pursuing this course, perhaps, an occasion occurs, on which 
they hear the simple and interesting truths which have chased 
away their difficulties, presented to their minds in company with 
that which seems to reverse all that has hitherto led them on. 
Then clouds and darkness gather around them. They are en- 
tangled in a gloomy labyrinth, out of which they can find no 
clue to guide them. They are perplexed and “ horribly afraid.” 
Who but must be distressed to see a well-meaning mind thus em- 
barrassed, by the operation of what has no necessary connexion 
with the object of his faith, the ground of his hope, or the means 
of his salvation—by that which, when comprehended, or cleared 
(to his apprehension) of all difficulty, should such be tne result, 
will not render him more a believer in divine truth, a rejoicer 
in Christ, a renouncer of all merit in himself, a patient expect- 
ant of heaven than he is already; or supply one motive to the 
Jove of God, and the practice of Christian duties, which he 
did not feel before. Let those who would not be involved in 
these perplexities, be persuaded to hold fost that which is ne- 
cessarily connected with their hopes and conduct; and to let that 
alone which is not so. Wise and good men have shown by their 
adherence to certain doctrines for the propagation of which 
the Calvinist has been landably zealous, and at the same time by 
their opposition to what is peculiar to his theological system, 
that those doctrines have no necessary connexion with that sys- 
tem. We trust that a more extended knowledge of this fact will 
be productive of considerable benefit to the Christian world, 
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But we must notice another quality of the work before us, 
which to our conceptions is a most commendable one. _ It is the 
avoidance of over-statement in the doctrines here advocated. 
This, we apprehend, is much more likely to forward their re- 
ception, than that stronger manner of putting them which has 
been often recommended under the names of courage and faith- 
fulness. ‘The chapter on the corruption of human nature de- 
serves particular attention as an exhibition of this quality. It 
is remarked here, “ that St. Paul does not arenianle state the 
extent or degree of human corruption. That it had brought 
all men, from Adam, under sin and condemnation, he distinct] 
proves; and no less clearly asserts, that an evil principle is ms 
ways lurking in the flesh, which can only be successfully opposed 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit. This was the practical 
truth, enough for man to know: he must sin, and therefore 
must be subject to punishment; he cannot live a holy life, and 
therefore cannot merit reward. This, too, every man who will 
examine himself must ultimately feel, and can subscribe to 
without hypocrisy.” (P. 106.) 

Against this avoidance of over-statement, however, many of 
the advocates of the doctrines in question will exclaim, as fa- 
vourable to a trimming management of them which operates to 
render the holding of them of little avail. Strong statements are 
recommended, as a deeper probing of the diseased part; while 
the mode in which our author has prosecuted the object has been 
condemned as timid and inefficient. But surely as it is of him- 
self that an account will be required of the individual minister, 
every one who bears this office should be permitted to do his 
work in that way, which he may think most likely to accomplish 
its end. Now tosome minds, nothing may seem more likely to 
defeat the purpose of preaching these doctrines, than that strong 
manner of stating them which is avoided in the work before us. 
With such a view of the case, the obligation to be faithful in 
the discharge of the trust committed to the ministers, requires 
him to keep within the boundary, and to resist those temptations 
to go beyond it, to which he may be liable from dejection, from 
resentment of injuries; or, which is the most generally operative 
cause of the excess, the fear of being deemed by some zealous 
friends of religion, a coward in the cause. 

It is by over-statement, as it appears to us, that thoughtful 
minds are plunged into uncertainties. Shadowy forms of excel- 
lence are placed before the mind; and fears of not having at- 
tained to them are generated. Hence many a one whose heart 
is right with God is led to doubt, whether he has any faith ; 
whether he were ever truly converted. to God; whether he ever 
prayed aright; or performed any duty from a pure motive. Now 
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though it cannot be denied that there is both a lax and a vigorous 
condition of mind on the subjects of christian faith and practice, 
and that men should be excited to the latter state; yet it is cer- 
tain, that here the preacher may proceed more by his own sense of 
things, than according to truth and reality ; and if so, he may per- 

lex, while he is administering to the improvement of his hearers. 
The safest way therefore is to keep close to Scripture guidance in 
this part of a preacher’s duty. Repent—Believe—Follow Christ— 
Love not the world—Set your affections on things above—Have 
fervent charity.—Here the required temper, or the informed 
duty, is a definite thing. It scarcely admits of any colouring 
from the peculiar temperament of the preacher’s mind, whether it 
be of the severe or the gayer cast—a colouring to which that un- 
definable excellence is but too liable, that cannot be brought to 
the test of any express precept. Nor will the duty of self-exami- 
nation be a difficult and uncertain process, when there is only 
this comprehensible inquiry in hand; namely, whether our tem- 
pers, our affections, or our actions, are conformable to the rule 
given, or the example set before us in Scripture. 

We are willing to hazard another opinion respecting the fault 
of over-statement. We are disposed to attribute to this cause 
much of that separatism now existing among persons who hold 
in substance the same doctrinal sentiments. ‘rom being fre- 
quently urged to aspire after some undefinable height in reli- 
pee attainment, people begin at length to set little value on 

ing enabled to maintain a plain course of Christian obedience. 
A state of excitement is produced which is unnatural, and can- 
not be continued without resorting to more stimulant means: 
the hearer is uusettled, and forsakes the means he once accounted 
it an advantage to cultivate, for others of supposed greater energy, 
which fix him for a time. After a time, however, these also 
failing to excite as they did when the force of novelty aided the 
operation, become vapid; and are in their turn quitted for what 
is considered, a still more spiritual kind of preaching, till at 
last all that is cheerful and philanthropic is overborne. The 
soundness of every other man’s piety is arrogantly questioned. 
This gloomy and uncharitable kind of sectarianism has in our 
opinion arisen, in some measure, from accustoming an auditory 
to listen to refinements in faith or practice; instead of meet- 
ing it with instruction upon those simple and obvious subjects, 
to which the occasions of ordinary life are always giving impor- 
tance. ‘The bulk of hearers are from their very education inca- 
pable of rightly judging, where nice distinction is requisite. Nor 
will even some of the better educated have much the advantage 
over the common people here, if religion were no great object of 
atter\tion with those who had the direction of their early years, 
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Such persons enter upon a serious course of life, with perhaps as 
green a mind on the subject of religion, as any of their inferi- 
ors in rank; and if they fall into the hands of those who have 
this bias toward the intricacies of theology, they are as easily 
called off from the direct business of Christian life, to go in chase 
of speculations which lead to no practical result. 

We cannot take leave of this publication without observing, 
that it appears to us to be formed beyond any production we 
have of late seen, to bring the controversies of the religious 
world to an amicable aalielan Here, besides the total ab- 
sence of all invective, we have theological ability. Some of the 
late attacks on Calvinism must, we conceive, have contributed to 
its further extension, by the proofs they contain, that their au- 
thors did not understand the controversy in which they had en- 
gaged. ‘The unfounded charges which some of these writers have 
brought against those whom they have attacked has further shown, 
how ill-informed they are of the real state of the religious world. 
The advantage which their inconclusive reasoning, united with this 
want of information, has put into the hands of their opponents, 
has been managed by those who have answered their publications 
with a dexterity that has served to fix some in the belief of Cal- 
vinism, who had been wavering on the subject before. We do 
not say that our author has laid the controversy at rest. He did 
not undertake such a task. He perhaps doubts, as we do, whe- 
ther the human mind be equal, in the present state, to provide 
against all the difficulties incident to such an undertaking; and 
which if not fairly met, and so re considered as to leave 
no straggling question behind unanswered, will remain as memo- 
rials of lost la ur. What he undertook was, to show that no 
necessity is laid upon the ministers of the Christian church to 
preach Calvinism, if the example of the Apostles is decisive on 
the point, and in this he has succeeded. ‘There would he leave 
the question. There would he have it left, even by those who 
believe the doctrine of personal election to be founded in truth: 
considering it to be made sufficiently evident by the absence of 
that topic from the writings of St. Paul, that, whatever were his 
views on the subject, he did not think it necessary to the pur- 
poses of the Christian ministry to enforce that doctrine. 

But to conclude this long article, we trust that a work con- 
ducted with such devout deference to the language of Scripture, 
such a spiritual feeling of the importance of Christian doctrines, 
and aaa fair and powerful argument, will draw after it other 


productions of the like elevated character. Nor for those who, 
while they rejoice in the gracious methods which God has revealed 
for the recovery of our fallen race to himself, conceive the system 
of Calvin to be at variance with the tenor of Scripture, may it be 
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too sanguine a hope to entertain, that a period is advancing, when 
the doctrines of grace shall be seen standing clear of all that is pe- 
culiar to that system; and thereby all the advantage be wrested 
out of the hands of those who endeavour to cry down the doc- 
trines of the fall, of the atonement made by Christ, and of the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, as constituent parts of 
Calvinism. ‘The impugners of these doctrines desire not to see 
them disengaged from that system; but we trust that this hostile 
party, notwithstanding the activity which they have of late disco- 
vered, will be eventually disappointed of their hope; and that in- 
creasing learning, increasing comprehension of mind, and increas- 
ing urbanity of temper, are gradually paving the way for the friends 
of genuine Christianity to come to a right understanding with 
nk other ; that as time advances they wil! learn to depurate their 
minds from the faults derived from their respective ancestors ; 
and instead of being overawed by their connections, they will be 
tree to act in obedience to the light of truth, whatever it may dis- 
cover either as tomen or things. ‘Thus informed and liberalized, 
while devoted to the propagation of those revealed truths from 
which alone tlie experience of ages has taught us to look for an 
efficiency in recovering man to God, their labours, whether 
directed to the improvement of knowledge, the vindication of 
truth, or the peace of the church, shall not be in vain. 


Arr. XIX.—Historical Memoirs of my own Time. Part the 
First, from 1772 to 1780. Part the Second, from 1781 to 1784. 
By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1225. Cadell and Davies. London, 1815. 


Str N. W. Wraxall has answered the British Critic and the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews in two ways. As he has several 
assailants upon him at one time, he very properly comes into the 
field with a pistol in each hand. You call this a gossipping im- 
becile work, says he, but all the first edition consisting of a thou- 
sand copies was sold in thirty three days, and here is a second 
edition. ‘Thus you are practically answered, or the public are 
fools. But to this practical answer the indignant Author pre- 
fixes an argumentative refutation of the * edhiimtous misrepre- 
sentations” of his opponents. We shall leave this defence to 
rest upon its own merits. Whether an author is properly or 
improperly treated by other Reviewers, it is certainly not within 
our jurisdiction to determine; but the additional interest which 
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this contest has excited in respect to the work itself entitles our 
readers to expect that we should say something on its spirit and 
execution. 

The work presents a comprehensive and respectable title. It 
is common to meet with books which are defective in not giving 
so much as their title announces: it is not uncommon for the 
title to promise one thing and the book to contain another; but 
we rarely find more in any book than the author promises. The 
volumes before us, however, are so contrived, that either or all 
of these three characters would suit them. For, first, the author 
professes to give the historical memoirs of his own time, from which, 
us no limitation of place is added, we might expect a general 
history; where for as near three quarters of his performance the 
scene lies wholly in England, as is acknowledged, (vol. i. p. 103) 
and, secondly, in the other part, which, as he says, traverses the 
continent through different countries, the chief historical matter is 
not of his own time, but of times and ages preceding ; but, third- 
ly, this part is soenriched with stories, bon mots, anecdotes, 
criticisms, and the like,. that the candid reader will be not more 
amused than surprised by the number and variety of things that 
he had no ground to look for. 

We shall now proceed to give some farther and particular 
account of these memoirs, as well to inform our readers of their 
contents, as to justify the remarks which we have here offered. 

‘The first volume opens with a kind of prelude to the subject. 
It reminds us that Tacitus, and Lord Clapendiay and Bishop 
Burnet, composed histories of their respective times; and it in- 
forms us with what temper and qualifications our author sits 
down to do the like. Itis not however Tacitus, nor Clarendon, 
nor the Bishop, that he is desirous of imitating, but an historian 
of a very different stamp; a writer who looked, not to the field 
or the cabinet, but to the drawing room and ruelle, for his mate- 
rials. In short it is the Chevalier de Grammont, or the compiler 
of his anecdotes, who is the secret object of emulation to the 
worthy Baronet; as the following passage will show. 


‘“‘ Perhaps no portion of time in the course of the two last centuries 
offers, proportionably to its duration, so few of those interesting anec- 
dotes at which we eagerly grasp, where the sovereign comes personally 
forward to our inspection, as the reign of George the Third. The 
reason is obvious, and arose out of the king’scharacter. Charles IT. 
and Louis XIV. surrounded by mistresses, and all the dissipation of a 
court, presented to Burnet, to Grammont, or to Voltaire, perpetual 
inatter of entertaining recital.” (Vol. i. p. 7, 8.) 


This observation and mode of reasoning is much to be admired; 
so is the conclusion which he leaves us to draw from it; viz. that 


our good King would have lived more usefully for Sir Nathaniel 
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had he lived somewhat like Charles II. with a few mistresses and 
a little dissipation; because that would have furnished him with 
more entertaining matter than he now has for his readers; i. e. 
some of those interesting anecdotes at which we so eagerly grasp. 
But let not the reader who eagerly grasps at such anecdotes, 
apprehend any disappointment from the confession of our author, 
What he could not find at home he went in search of abroad, 
* through different countries, from Portugal round to Naples and 
Tuscany ;” and half the courts of Europe have contributed to adorn 
his pages. It is true that one of these mteresting anecdotes has 
been wrested out of his grasp by Count Woronzow ; another, it 
seems, must be given up to Lord Sherborne: perhaps the author 
may hereafter be induced to drop more; but still enough of 
them will remain to gratify any reasonable curiosity. 

Sir Nathaniel commences his ‘* Memoirs”’ in the year 1772, at 
the Court of Portugal. Now if the reader should look to have 
the King and Queen with all the Royal Family there, minutely 
described to him, to see their persons, features, and dresses, as 
plainly and distinctly as in a raree-show, he will find what he 
expected. But this, and whatever else the author has related of 
the occupations and amusements of the court, make but part 
of what Portugal supplies toward these ** Memoirs.” For having 
taken occasion to describe their venerable state coach (which it 
secms was above 130 years old) he remarks that ‘ Henry IV. 
was seated in just such another, when he was stabbed by Ravil- 
liac.” ‘This assassination recalls to his mind the attempt on King 
Joseph of Portugal; upon which we are led back to the year 
1758, to hear the story of the Duke D’ Aveiro and his conspiracy. 
But in telling it, the author recollects something similar in the late 
Duke of Orleans; whereupon he informs us what were that 
Duke’s motives for engaging in the French revolution, and what the 
late Queen of France said of him to the Duke of Dorset, and how 
the Duke of Dorset told it to him, Sir N. WraXall. Then “ re- 
turning to the Portugueze conspirators” he tells the remainder 
of their story; but not without interweaving the particulars of 
a midnight murder, committed on an innocent young lady, by the 
old wicked Marchioness of Tavora; who, after all, showed ‘ nei- 
ther fear nor contrition, and laid down her head on the block, as 
she would have done on a pillow.” (Vol.i. p. 29.) 

From this tragic scene we are conducted some years farther 
back to the great earthquake at Lisbon; concerning which we 
fearn, that at the first shock the King leaped out of his chamber 
window into the garden, it being then near ten o’clock in the 
morning ; and that he was followed by the three Princesses, his 
daughters, attired, as it appears, just like Shakspeare’s Quecn 
Hecuba at the fall of Troy, and having 
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About their loins 
A blanket in the alarm of fear caught up: 


for this minute historian of “ interesting anecdotes” goes on to 
inform us, that these princesses, being “ either not yet risen 
or not dressed, were wrapped in the bed clothes.” (p. 86.) These 
little incidents are introduced very ingeniously; for while they 
answer the graver purpose of history, they serve very interestingly 
to display the customs and modes of life. 

Among the edifices of Lisbon which the earthquake half-des- 
troyed, the cathedral stood conspicuous. ‘Thither Sir N. Wraxall 
repaired in * hopes of finding the tomb of Camoens;” he was 
disappointed, but the name of Camoens is a hint to compare that 
neglected genius with Cervantes, which he does at length in 
the various particulars of their lives and misfortunes; not forget- 
ting to notice that Cervantes and Shakspeare died in the same 
year; nor without observing that the same hard fortune which 
befell these great men, attended Dante, and Tasso, and Galileo; 
and Spenser, and Otway, and Chatterton. 

*¢ But (continues he, p. 52) if I could not discover the place 
of Camoens’s interment, I at least found out the grave and tomb- 
stone of the author of Tom Jones.” A free Pe . easy manner of 
transition from subject to subject (of which this is an nner 
may be numbered among our author’s chief excellencies. e 
must acknowledge, indeed, that his indulgence of this happy 
faculty is too apt to lead him out of his way; buta good humour- 
ed reader will often be diverted by following him. Thus in the 
present instance, having made one transition from Camoens to 
Fielding, another very trifling leap puts him in the middle of all 
the novel-writers of all times, and affords him a very legitimate 
opportunity of calling up the most distinguished of the class to 
stand in judgment before him. ‘Then, after arranging Le Sage, 
Richardson, Crebillon, and Smollet, according to their respec- 
tive merits; he with obvious propriety introduces “ the late Al- 
derman Cadell, whom he pronounces to have been one of the 
most intelligent, honourable and superior men of his profession.” 
‘The necessity for this introduction of Alderman Cadell appears 
in the use that is made of him as the voucher of a story con- 
cerning Miller the bookseller, and how he played a shrewd 
trick upon his brethren of the trade, at the suggestion of Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, (p. 54.) 

If from this point we were to follow our sprightly author, we 
should make a sudden return into Portugal, and review all the 
sovereigns of that kingdom, from Sebastian, who disa peared in 
Africa, 1578, to the present monarch. Then, finally quitting 
Portugal by the way of Spain, we should pay a short visit to 
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King Ferdinand VI., Queen Barbara, and Farinelli; but we 
shall not put our readers upon so long a journey. 

But now, from the specimen already given, they cannot fail 
to perceive what a storchouse is opened to them in these vo- 
lumes. How widely does the author stretch out his hands for 
materials! and how abundant and various is the collection he 
has made! In the same spirit that he surveyed Portugal, and 
with equal or greater success, he visited I'rance, and Holland, 
and Warsaw, and Naples, and Vienna, and Florence, and Brus- 
sels, in the course of seven or eight years after. Nor did these 
travels occupy the whole of his time within that period. He con- 
tributed, as we learn from his ** Memoirs,” both to the ornament 
and defence of his own country; ior he formed part of the bril- 
liant circle at Mrs. Montague’s literary assemblies, and by his 
personal presence, he discountenanced the London riots in 1780. 
~ Here the first part of these valuable “* Memoirs ” is concluded. 
Should this cursory view induce our readers to peruse the work 
itself, we can assure them that they will find in it many things 
more curious than any we have noted; and that much of it is 
peculiarly calculated to excite surprise and wonder. We have 
not the ‘Pisre of Sir N. Wraxall’s acquaintance; but we can 
perceive that he possesses a mind replete with dark and terrific 
conceptions, and delighting in tragical adventures and super- 
natural appearances. It would be easy to extract passages in 
proof of our opinion: indeed we are puzzled by the number that 
present themselves. We have the choice of five mysterious exe- 
cutions, or murders, besides other tales of horror. But we shall 

refer giving one of his ghost stories ; because it is as well, or 
tter, authenticated than any of the rest. Sir N. Wraxall re- 
ceived it from ‘ the Count de Felkesheim, a Livonian gentleman, 
of a very improved understanding, equally superior to credulity, 
as to superstition.” And Sir N. Wraxall himself, though he thinks 
** we may justly hold similar anecdotes in contempt, esteems this 
to be deserving of commemoration ;” and expresses no doubt of 
its reality. The following is the Count’s story. 

*“* [ received my education in the University of Konigsberg, where 
I had the advantage of attending lectures in ethics and moral philo- 
sophy, delivered by a professor who was esteemed a very superior 
man in those branches of science. He had, nevertheless, though an 
ecclesiastic, the reputation of being tinctured with incredulity, on 
various points connected with revealed religion. When, therefore, it 
became necessary for him, in the course of his lectures, to treat on the 
nature of spirit, as detached from matter; to discuss the immortality 
of the soul ; and to enter on the doctrine of a future state; I listened 
with more than ordinary attention to his opinions. In speaking of 
all these mysterious subjects, there appeared to me to be so visible 
an embarrassment both in his language and his expressions, that I felt 
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the strongest curiosity to question him further respecting them. Find 

ing myself alone with him soon afterwards, I ventured to state to him 
my remarks on his deportment, and I entreated him to tell me if they 
were well founded, or only imaginary suggestions. 

‘«* ¢ The hesitation which you noticed,’ answered he, ‘ resulted from 
the conflict that takes place within me, when I am attempting to con- 
vey my ideas on a subject where my understanding is at variance 
with the testimony of my senses. I am, equally from reason and re- 
flection, disposed to consider with incredulity and contempt the 
existence of apparitions. But an appearance which I have witnessed 
with my own eyes, as far as they, or any of the perceptions can be 
confided in, and which has even received a sort of subsequent con- 
firmation from other circumstances connected with the original fact, 
leaves me in that state of scepticism and suspense which pervaded my 
discourse. I will communicate to you its cause. Having been 
brought up tothe profession of the church, I was presented by Fre- 
derick William I. late King of Prussia, to a small benefice situated in 
the interior of the country, at a considerable distance south of Ko- 
nigsberg. I repaired thither, in order to take possession of my living, 
and found a very neat parsonage house, where I passed the night 
in the bed-chamber which had been occupied by my predecessor. It 
was in the longest days of summer; and on the following morning, 
which was Sunday, while lying awake, the curtains of the bed being 
undrawn, and it being broad day-light, I beheld the figure of a man, 
habited in a sort of loose gown, standing at a reading desk, on which 
lay a large book, the leaves of which he appeared to turn over at in- 
tervals. On each side of him stood a little boy, in whose face he 
looked earnestly from time to time; and as he looked, he seemed 
always to heave a deep sigh. His countenance, pale and disconsolate, 
indicated severe distress of mind. I had the most perfect view of these 
objects ; but, being impressed with too much terror and Nef Powe 
to rise, or to address myself to the appearances before me, | remained 
for some minutes a silent and breathless spectator, without uttering a 
word, or altering my position. At length the man closed the book, 
and then taking the two children, one in each hand, he led them slowly 
across the room; my eyes eagerly following him, till the three figures 
gradually disappeared, or were lost behind an iron stove, which stood 
at the farthest corner of the apartment. 

“ « However deeply and awfully I was affected by the sight which I 
had witnessed, and however incapable I was of explaining it to my own 
satisfaction, yet I recovered sufficiently the possession of my mind, 
to get up; and having hastily dressed myself, I left the house. The 
sun was long risen, and directing my steps to the church, I found that 
it was open; but the sexton had quitted it, and on entering the chan- 
cel, my mind and imagination were so strongly impressed by the 
scene which had recently passed, that I endeavoured to dissipate the 
recollection by considering the objects around me. In almost all 
the Lutheran churches of the Prussian dominions, it is an established 
usage to hang up against the walls of some part of the building, the 
portraits of the successive pastors or clergymen, who have held the 
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living. A number of these paintings, rudely performed, were sus- 

nded in one of the aisles. But I had no sooner fixed my eyes on 
the last in the range, which was the portrait of my immediate prede- 
cessor, than they became rivetted to the object; as I instantly re- 
cognized the same face which I had beheld in my _ bed-chamber, 
though not clouded by the same deep expression of melancholy or 
distress. 

‘«¢* The sexton entered as I was still contemplating this interesting 
head, and I immediately began a conversation with him on the sub- 
ject of the persons who had preceded me in the living. He remem- 
bered several incumbents, concerning whom, respectively, I made 
various enquiries, till 1 concluded by the last, relative to whose his- 
tory I was particularly inquisitive.’ ‘ We considered him,’ said the 
sexton, ‘ as one of the most learned and amiable men who have ever 
resided among us. His charities and benevolence endeared him to all 
his parishioners, who long lament his loss. But he was carried off in 
the middle of his days, by a lingering illness, the cause of which has 
given rise to many unpleasant reports among us, and which still form 
matter of conjecture. It is however commonly believed, that he died 
of a broken heart... My curiosity being still more warmly excited by 
the mention of this circumstance, I eagerly pressed him to disclose to 
me what he knew or had heard on the subject. ‘ Nothing respecting 
it,, answered he, ‘is absolutely known, but scandal had propagated 
a story of his having formed a criminal connexion with a young wo- 
man of the neighbourhood, by whom, it was even asserted, that he 
had two sons. As a confirmation of the report, I know that there cer- 
tainly were two children, who have been seen at the parsonage; boys 
of about four or five years old. But they suddenly disappeared, some 
time before the decease of their supposed father; though to what 
place they are sent, or what is become of them, we are wholly 
ignorant. It is equally certain, that the surmises and unfavourable 
opinions formed respecting this mysterious business, which must ne- 
cessarily have reached him, precipitated, if they did not produce, the 
disorder of which our late pastor died: but he is gone to his account, 
and we are bound to think charitably of the departed.’ 

“« « It is unnecessary to say with what emotions I listened to this 
relation, which recalled to my imagination, and seemed to give proof 
of the existence, of all that I had seen. Yet, unwilling to suffer my 
mind to become enslaved by phantoms which might have been the 
effect of error or deception, I neither communicated to the sexton 
the circumstance which I had just witnessed, nor even permitted 
myself to quit the chamber where it had taken place. I continued 
to lodge there, without ever again witnessing any similar appear- 
ance; and the recollection itself insensibly began to wear away, as 
the autumn advanced. When the approach of winter rendered it ne- 
cessary to light fires through the house, I ordered the iron stove 
that stood in the room, and behind which the figure which I had 
beheld, together with the two boys, seemed to disappear, to be 
heated for the purpose of warming the apartment. Some difficulty 
was experienced in making the attempt, the stove not only smoking 
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intolerably, but emitting a most offensive smell. Having, there- 
fore, sent for a blacksmith to inspect and repair it, he discovered 
in the inside, at the farthest extremity, the bones of two small 
human bodies, corresponding perfectly in size, as well as in other 
respects, with the description given me by the sexton of the two 
boys who had been seen at the parsonage. This last circumstance 
completed my astonishment, and appeared to confer a sort of reality 
on an appearance, which might otherwise have been considered as 
a delusion of the senses. I resigned the living, quitted the place, 
and returned to Konigsberg: but it has sediioiid upon my mind 
the deepest impression, and has, in its effects, given rise to that un- 
certainty and contradiction of sentiment which you remarked in 
my late discourse.” (Vol. i. p. 221—228.) 

We are now brought, in the order of time, to the second part 
of these Memoirs, commencing with the year 1781. Here the nar- 
rative rises to matters of national importance: the author is in- 
vested with a legislative character, being elected a member of par- 
liament for the borough of Hindon: the work itself changes its 
shape, and assumes the form of annals; marking year by year, 
and month by month, the great events that are recorded. Sir 
N. Wraxall seems to say, with Virgil, majws opus moveo: and ac- 
cordingly he marches at a slower pace than hitherto; advancing 
little more than three years in the remainder of his two volumes. 
The political subjects treated of are the latter part of the Ame- 
rican war, the peace that followed, and the contests of the dif- 
ferent parties for power, till the establishment of Mr. Pitt’s mi- 
nistry, by the overthrow of the coalition. But these are topics 
which we have no design to review. We hope they are handled 
in general with accuracy: if they are not, the author must stand 
self-condemned; because he acknowledges that, “ during this 
period he sat in parliament, and possessed many means and op- 
portunities of knowing various facts from high authority ; and, 
in some instanees, of ascertaining their secret causes or springs.” 
(Vol. i. p. 4.) We possess nothing to justify us, if we should ha- 
zard an opinion respecting the accuracy of a man so qualified to 
write. But, to confess the truth, there is another reason why we 
decline the task. However excellent in the graver parts of his- 
tory, Sir N. Wraxall is much more so in those humorous in- 
cidents and pleasant stories in which this work abounds: and 
since we have not room for due observations on the whole work, 
we gladly select those parts which we can best venture to com- 
mend. Indeed the author is evidently conscious of his happy 
skill in telling these little tales and diverting circumstances; they 
make the prominent feature of his memoirs while abroad; and 
in his new situation in the House of Commons, he was ever at- 
tentive to treasure up things of the same kind for the embellish- 
ment of his future iscory. Hence it comes that he is enabled 
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to amuse his readers by relating how he has seen the Speaker in- 
dulging himself with the narcotic virtues of porter, and nodding 
to Bel amy for a fresh pot, (vol. i. p. 363); and how Lord Norih 
set the 7 hie in a roar of laughter, by carrying off Wellore 
Ellis’s wig on the point of his sword. (P. 492.) The insertion 
of these, and other anecdotes of the like sort, shows the su- 

rior discernment of this author. Ordinary historians would 
ala overlooked or omitted them; and these memoirs will be 
the only book in which the memory of them is preserved. It 
will be owing to Sir N. Wraxali that future ages shall know 
that King Joseph of Portugal had “a habit of holding his mouth 
somewhat open, which diminished the expression of intelligence 
in his countenance,” (vol. i. p. 11): that Louis XV. “ expired in 
a narrow white bed, placed between two windows of his apart- 
ment, which were constantly kept open on account of the heat;” 
and, that * these particulars were related to Sir N. Wraxall not 
long after they took place, by one of that King’s pages,” (p. 109 ;) 
that his grandson, Louis XVI. had “a slight defect in his phy- 
sical organization, casily susceptible of relief by a surgical opera- 
tion; but to undergo which, he for a long time manifested great 
repugnance,” (p. 119); that the great I’rederick, King of Prussia, 
could sit long after dinner without evacuation, because he was 
(as the old eoaal toid him) “ écut grand, jusgw a la vessie 
méme.” (P. 359.) For these curious anecdotes, and many more 


_equally interesting, posterity will be indebted to our author. 


Nor is it merely for these passages, which help so much to 


elucidate the characters and manners of the age, and which in- 
deed constitute an essential part of such histories as the present, 
that he deserves our notice; he is no less successful in re- 
cording a number of ingenious epigrams, smart sayings, and 
other pretty turns of wit. And here his rare modesty must not 
pass without its due praise; for while his pages so frequently 
display the wit of other people, they do not offend the reader 
by obtruding a single trait of his own. 

We shall give a single apophthegm out of many that he has 
preserved: but one that in his judgment is excellent. He asserts 
(vol.ii. p.508),that I’ox thought of marrying Miss Pulteney; and 
he remembers that some one, alluding to the lady’s fair com- 
plexion and red hair, contrasted with Fox’s dark hue, observed 
that ‘* the issue of the marriage would inevitably be duns with black 
manes and tails.” And this he pronounces to be a saying of * ad- 
mirable humour.” 

We find another curious particular in these Memoirs, viz. 
divers fanciful appellations, vulgarly termed nicknames. Sir 
N. Wraxall informs us who were the eminent gentlemen in his 


time that were called Squire Gawkey, Sir Bullface Doublefee, the 
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cream-coloured Parasite, and others, too many to enumerate. We 
learn from him, that two of our gallant admirals had acquired 
the names of Black Dick and Foulweather Jack. For this practice 
of recording nicknames he may alledge both classical and poetical 
authority of the highest antiquity. The lubberly Beggar in the 
Odyssey was not named [rus originally; Irus was but his nick- 
name: so Homer tells us, who calls him by that name through- 
out; and if our author had chosen to follow Homer’s example, 
he might have written thus: ‘ Sir Bullface Doublefee’s dis- 
mission from the office conducted him, within eighteen months, 
to the dignity of the peerage.” (Vol. i. p. 363.) ‘ The aversion 
of George II. towards Squire Gawkey originated partly in per- 
sonal, but more from political motives.” (Vol.i.p.125.) ‘In par- 
lament, as an orator, Black Dick made, if possible, a worse figure 
than Keppel.” (Vol. ii. p. 246.) And so in the rest. This too 
would have manifested his familiarity with the great, which in- 
deed he cannot hide entirely; but he would have shown it in a 
manner more open and becoming himself by what we suggest. 
It has puzzled us a little to discover whether Sir N. Wraxall 
classes these nicknames among his strokes of humour or his in- 
teresting anecdotes: we have noticed them in this place as par- 
taking of both. 

But nothing in the whole art of literary composition is ma- 
naged by this author with more skill than his transitions, His 
stories, like pearls, are strung together upon a thread so very 
fine and delicate as to be invisible to common eyes. So imper- 
ceptible is the connexion oftentimes, that many readers say 
there is no connexion at all. We give the following extract as a 
fair specimen of these Memoirs, especially in the particular now 
stated, viz. a quick and easy transition from one subject to an- 
other. The author is relating the consequences of Burke’s Re- 
form Bill in 1782. 


“ George Selwyn lost a lucrative appointment under the Board of 
Works ; and though possessed of an affluent fortune, together with 
a borough, yet as he loved money, no man who suffered in conse- 
quence of the reduction of the Civil List, retained a deeper resent- 
ment towards the party who had abridged his enjoyments, and di- 
minished his income. I knew him with some degree of intimacy, 
having sat as his colleague in parliament, during more than six years, 
for Ludgershall, from 1784 to 1790. He resided in Cleveland Row, 
in the house rendered memorable by the quarrel which took place 
between Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Townsend, under the reign 
of George I. when the first minister and the secretary of state seized 
each other by the throat: a scene which Gay is supposed to have 
tome os in “ The Beggar’s Opera,” under the characters’ of 

eachum and Lockitt. Selwyn was a Member of the House of Com- 
mons during the greater part of his life, and down to the year 1780 
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he constantly represented Glocester, near which city he had a seat at 
Matson. The unpopularity consequent on the American war, through- 
out the whole progress of which contest he supported government, 
occasioned his being rejected by his old constituents at the general 
election which took place in that year. He told me, that during the 
memorable siege of Glocester, undertaken by Charles I. in 1643, 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and James, Duke of York, who both in 
turn ascended the throne, but who were then boys, remained at 
Matson. And he added, that James II. after he came to the crown, 
used frequently to mention the circumstance to his grandfather when 
he went to court, observing, ‘ My brother and t were generally shut 

in a chamber on the second floor at Matson during the day; where 
you will find that we have left the marks of our confinement, in- 
scribed with our knives, on the ledges of all the windows.’ 

** Selwyn possesed infinite wit. He had indeed succeeded to Phi- 
lip, Earl of Chesterfield’s reputation for don mots, most of which 
that then attained to any may were either made by or attributed 
to him. ‘Their effect, when falling from his lips, became greatly 
augmented by the listless and drowsy manner in which he uttered 
them ; for he always seemed half asleep: yet the promptitude of his 
replies were surprising. The late Duke of Queensberry, who lived 
in the most intimate friendship with him, told me that Selwyn was 
present at a public dinner with the Mayor and Corporation of Glo- 
cester, in the year 1758, when the intelligence arrived of our ex 
dition having failed before Rochfort. The Mayor turning to Selwyn, 
‘ You, Sir,’ said he, ‘who are in the ministerial secrets, can no doubt 
inform us of the cause of this misfortune?’ Selwyn, though ut- 
terly ignorant on the subject, yet unable to resist the occasion of 
amusing himself at the inquirer’s expense, ‘I will tell you in confi- 
dence the reason, Mr. Mayor,’ answered he; ‘ the fact is, that the 
scaling ladders prepared for the occasion were found on trial to be 
short. This solution, which suggested itself to him at the moment, 
was considered by the Mayor to be perfectly explanatory of the 
failure, and as such he communicated it to all his friends ; not being 
aware, though Selwyn was, that Rochfort lies on the river Charente, 
some leagues from the sea-shore, and that our troops had never even 
effected a landing on the French. coast. 

“‘ But it was not so much as a man of wit that I cultivated his 
society: he was likewise thoroughly versed in our history, and master 
of many curious as well as secret anecdotes, relative to the houses of 
Stuart and of Brunswick. As he had an aversion to all long de- 
bates in parliament, during which he frequently fell asleep, we used 
to withdraw: sometimes to one of the committee-rooms up stairs, 
where his conversation was often very instructive. ‘Talking to him 
of the death and execution of Charles I. he assured me that the 
Duchess of Portsmouth always asserted, as having been communi- 


“eated to her by Charles II, that his father was not beheaded either 


by Colonel Pride or Colonel Joyce; though one of the two is com- 
monly considered to have performed that regicide act. The Duchess 
maintained that the man’s name was Gregory Brandon. He wore a 
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black crape stretched over his face, and had no sooner taken off the 
king’s head, than he was put into a boat at Whitehall Stairs, together 
with the block, the black cloth that covered it, the axe, and ever 
article stained with the blood. Being conveyed to the Tower, all 
the implements used in the decapitation were immediately reduced 
to ashes. A purse containing a hundred broad pieces of gold was 
delivered to him, after which recompense he received his dismission. 
Brandon survived the transactign many years, but divulged it a short 
time before he expired. ‘This account, as coming from the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, challenges great respect. 

* From his own father, who had aeted a conspicuous part during 
Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, Selwyn knew many of the secret 
springs of affairs, under George I. and Il. He told me that the for- 
mer of those kings, when he came over here from Hanover in 1714, 
understanding very imperfectly the English language, found himself 
so weary while assisting at the service in the Chapel Royal, that he 
frequently entered into conversation in French or German with the 
persons behind him. Charles II. who could not plead the same ex- 
cuse for his inattention, was accustomed, as we know from Burnet, to fall 
fast asleep; and Harry Bennet, afterwards created Earl of Arlington, 
usually awoke his Majesty towards the conclusion of the sermon. 
Among the few individuals who had retained under the new reign 
the places that they held or occupied about Queen Anne was Dr. 
Younger, Dean of Salisbury. Anticipating the change of sovereigns, 
he had applied with such success to render himself master of the 
German language, that he was continued in the office of Clerk of 
the Closet, which gave him great access to the King, behind whose 
chair he usually stood at chapel. With Younger his: Majesty often 
talked during the service, a circumstance which, as being indecorous, 
naturally excited much offence. Lord Townsend, then one of the 
secretaries of state, animated by a sense of loyal affeetien, ventured 
to acquaint him that his deportment at chapel gave cause of regret, 
mingled with animadversion, to many of his most. attached: subjects ; 
beseeching him at the same time particularly to abstain from con-. 
versing with Dr. Younger. Far from resenting the freedom taken 
with him, his Majesty promised amendment, and Lord Townsend 
strongly enjoined the Clerk of the Closet to observe in future the most 
decorous behaviour on his part. Finding, however, that they re- 
sumed ‘or continued the same practice, Lord Townsend sent Younger 
a positive order, as Secretary of State, directing him, without pre- 


suming to present himself again in the royal presence, to repair 


immediately to his deanery. Dr. Younger, conceiving the injunction 
to proceed from the King, obeyed without remonstrance or delay ; 
and the Secretary, waiting on his Majesty, informed him that the 
Dean had received a kick from a horse which fractured: his skull, 
of which accident he was dead. George I. expressed the deepest 
concern at his loss, and never entertained the most remote idea of 
the deception which had been practised on him. Several years af- 
terwards, before which time Ford Townsend had quitted his em- 
ployment, the King going down to review some regiments that were 
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encamped on Salisbury Plain, the Bishop and Chapter of that city 
had the honour to be presented to him, and to kiss his hand. But 
when Younger approached for the purpose, his Majesty, overcome 
with amazement at beholding again a man whom he had long con- 
sidered as no more, could scarcely restrain his emotions. As soon, 
however, as circumstances permitted, he sent for the Dean into his 
presence, and @ mutual explanation took place. Conscious of the 
rectitude and propriety of the motives which had actuated Lord 
Townsend in his conduct, he never expressed any sentiment of 
anger or of resentment ; but contented himself with promising Younger. 
to confer on him a mitre, as soon as an occasion should present 
itself; an assurance which he would have probably realized, if the 
Dean had. not shortly afterwards been carried off by death. 

“« Selwyn’s nervous irritability and anxious curiosity to observe the 
effect of dissolution on men exposed him to much ridicule, not un- 
accompanied with censure. He was accused of attending all exe- 
cutions, and sometimes, in order to elude notice, disguised in a fe- 
male dress. I have been assured that in 1756 he went over to Paris, 
expressly for the pu of witnessing the last moments of Damien, 
who expired under the most acute torture for having attempted the 
life of Louis XV. Being among. the crowd, and attempting to ap- 
proach too near the scaffold, he was at first repulsed by one of the 
executioners ; but having informed the person that he had made 
the journey from London, solely with a view to be present at the 
punishment and death of Damien, the man immediately caused the 
people to make way, exclaiming at the same time, ‘ Faites place 

our Monsieur. C'est un Anglois, et un Amateur.” The Baron Grimm, 
in his ‘ Correspondence,’ relates this story as having happened to. 
Condamine. Mr. Pitt, in order to recompense Selwyn for the place of 
‘ Paymaster of the Works,’ of which he was deprived by Burke’s bill, 
made him, in 1784, ‘ Surveyor General of the Crown Lands,’ which. 
office he retained till his decease in 1790.” (Vol. II. p. 185—193.) 


We think our readers must acknowledge this narrative to con- 
tain a wonderful mass and variety of matter. It presents what 
may be called a rapid view of things. The author does not halt 
a moment in any one age or country. “ Panting Time toils, 
after him in vain.” He is more of a magician than Horace’s. 
poet; “et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis.” Even the mys-. 
terious Schrepfer, whose necromantie powers he has more thar. 
once celebrated, could never make the illustrious dead pass before 
him in review, with equal facility. Here Sir Robert Walpole, 
Lord Townshend, the Poet Gay, George Selwyn’s Grandfather, 
Charles and James II., the late Duke of ueensberry, the 
Mayor of Gloucester, Charles II. in, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth with Gregory Brandon, the Hangman, King George I., 
Harry Bennet, Lord Arlington, Dr. Younger, Damien, at his, 


execution, another Hangman, and Baron Grimm ; sixteen pers- 
ohages or more are summoned up to speak and act their parts 
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within five minutes; and all this hinging upon so minute a 
circumstance as George Selwyn’s being turned out of place. 

But we cannot carry our partiality for this author so far as to 
commend every transition in his book. On the contrary, that 
in vol. ii. p. 400, to Drayton, is, we think, too violent, and the 
digression which follews it a little out of place. We allude to the 
adventures of Sir John Germain, with the Duchess of Norfolk. 
We are informed how the lover (as Sir N. Wraxall civilly calls 
him) clambered over the boards to the Duchess’s chamber, and 
how narrowly he escaped discovery in clambering back again. 
But this is a story scarce worthy of our author. 


** Dans ce sac ridicule 00 Scapin s’envelope 
Je ne reconnois plus |’ Auteur du Misanthrope.” 


Sir John Germain sitting astride the partition, in the dark 
closet, with the one barking at him, was not a subject for 
the pen that had eatribed the brave Heyduc of Count Podotski, 
who gave himself and his horse to be eaten up by the wolves, 
(Vol. i. p. 271.) | | 

It would however be in vain to disguise what every reader of 
the book must see; that the stories are not always such as might 
be expected in Historical Memoirs. Indeed the author admits 
that a little indelicate drollery is allowable to enliven a dull page; 
for he says (vol. i: p. 229), “I wish that it were possible to relate 
with delicacy an anecdote that he recounted to me:” but as this 
could not be, delicacy retires, and out comes the anecdote. From 
some parts of his work we are induced to think, ‘that he has a 
project for extracting humour and entertainment, like sal volatile, 
sated phosphorus, from filthy materials; from the very same in- 
deed which produce those substances. Nevertheless we recom- 
mend him to expunge these, and all his other anecdotes of the 
chaise perce, from the next edition, as a sacrifice to the charac- 
teristic delicacy of his pen. | | 

But besides these, there are other parts which even a candid 
censor of his book would hardly permit to stand. To say the 
truth, he is a man whose inquiries have been very subtle and 
extensive, and prosecuted with great diligence. Like his friend 
George Selwyn, he has made himself master of ‘ many curious 
and secret anecdotes:” and so successful has he been in all the 
matters he has undertaken to investigate, that there are but two 
which he is unable to discover; viz. the author of Junius, and 
the “name and abode of Mr. Pitt’s mistress ; which was somewhere 
on the other side of Westminster Bridge.” (Vol. ii. p. 487.) If 
his judgment in selecting had been equal to his ability in gather- 
ing materials, he would have been incomparable: but he spread. 
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himself out to catch every thing within his reach, and all was 
fish that came to the net: a proverb which he interpreted too 
strictly, for he thought that what he had taken the pains to col- 
lect must be worth something. _When a man fishes a pond with 
a drag net, he may take a carp or a tench; but he is sure to 
bring up some dirt and rubbish, which of course he throws away. 
But if Sir N. Wraxall catches neither carp nor tench, he takes 
care that you shall at least have a proof of his industry in the 
dirt and rubbish which he lays before you. 

To this liberal disposition of bestowing upon his readers all 
that he has by any means accumulated, must be ascribed a 

art of those portraits and characters which the book exhibits. 
Hee too perhaps he had his favourite De Grammont in view; 
whom he celebrates for his eloquence upon an odd subject, the 
description of ugly women. (Vol. i. p. 15.) We cannot say of eur 
author that he is eloquent, and we should be sorry to think that 
he is scrupulously correct, for almost every one he delineates, 
whether man or woman, is made ugly: he can be an artist ex- 
tremely flattering; but, with a very few exceptions, those whom 
he describes are all marked by him with some blemish of person 
or character. Now to charge him, upon this account, either 
with particular malice, or general misanthropy, would be very 
unjust. He feels neither, but merely an irresistible impulse to 
communicate information: and if it be not accurate or valuable, 
still the good will may be commended. We have already de- 
clared our resolution not to review his politics, and shall there- 
fore only say, that we think they will not very seriously offend 
wise man. 

We have fallen insensibly into comparisons, into which we 
have been probably led by the memoirs in our hands; for they 
are comparisons all over; and there is hardly a leaf to be turned 
without touching them. We shall point at one out of a hundred ; 
his comparison of the Female Cotteries in London and Paris: 
and, since we are dealing seriously with our author, we shall take 
the liberty to call it unnecessary and unhandsome. But when he 
made this comparison, he forgot an essential circumstance in 
favour of his Parisians: namely, that they were by much the fitter 
characters for ‘a select party to see Lady Hamiilton dance the Ta- 
rantella.” (Vol. i. p. 234.) Since then Sir N. Wraxall is so very 


frequent in comparisons, he cannot reasonably take offence to 
see himself compared with some other historian of established 
name and reputation. For this purpose of comparison we shall 
not pitch upon any one of those whom, in his first pages, he offers 
to our notice ; neither Tacitus, nor Dr. Burnet, nor Lord Claren- 
don, nor Grammont, nor Lord Melcome, nor Horace Walpole; 
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but one still nearer to himself; viz. the noble author who some 
years ago published his own history under the title of the Life, 
Adventures, and Opinions of Colonel George Hanger.” 

To begin therefore with particulars in which the > perfect] 
agree: these two (the Baronet and the noble Colonel) are bo 
original historians, who ‘‘ relate the events that they either wit- 
nessed, or of which they received the accounts from respectable 
testimony” (vol. i. p. 3.); and who never, iike ‘ Mr. Fox, mis- 
employed their time in collating other writers, or the inspection 
of documents in any Depot des Archives,” (vol. i. p. 6.) They have, 
both of them, given to the public two considerable volumes; both 
have left their subject unfinished; and the public waits for the 
remainder of both, with equal impatience. They both have cer- 
tainly a great deal of learning: the Colonel makes an ostentatious 
display of it; the Baronet is sometimes too sparing that way; but 
for minute accuracy the world has surely never had his equal. 

They-both excel in personal description ; of which we shall give 
an example. ‘The late Queen of Portugal is thus delineated by 
the pen of the Baronet: 

** Marianna Victoria was said to have been very agreeable in her 
person, when young; but in 1772 no traces remained of that beauty. 
Her figure was-short and thick, her face red ; her nose large, and her 
manner destitute of softness or elegance. ‘There was, indeed, nothing 
feminine in her appearance or demeanour. Nevertheless, her eyes, 
which were dark, lively, and piercing, retained their original lustre. 
She wore a profusion of rouge; her neck and shoulders, whether at 
church, at the opera, or at a bull feast, being always bare; and she 
seemed to be not only in possession of health, but capable of the 
roughest exercise, or most severe fatigue. Her arms were brown and 
sun-burnt, from her perpetually following the chace.” (Vol. i. p. 34.) 
“No woman in Europe indeed rode bolder, or with more skill. Her 
figure almost defied the powers of description, on these occasions. 
She sat astride, as was the universal custom in aed and wore 
English leather breeches ; frequently black ; over which she threw a 
petticoat, which did not always conceal her legs. A jacket of cloth, 
or of stuff, and a cocked hat, sometimes laced, at other times without 
ornament, compleated the masculine singularity of her appearance. 
(Vol. i. p. 15, 16.) 

Europe can hardly produce a fit companion for this portrait: 
but the noble Colonel, who served in the American war, has 

rsonage nearly resembling her ee ajesty in come 
and costume; and, like her, ished with 
dress from the wardrobe of England. His words are these: 

During the time I remained at Savannah, I had an Mpa 
of seeing about 600 Indians, of the Cherokee ‘and Creek nations, 
preparing and training themselves for war. One of their chiefs came 
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to pay his respects to the commanding officer at Savannah. Reader, 
I think his triumphant entry and dress will at least make you smile. 
He was mounted on a small mean Chickasaw horse, about twelve 
hands and a half high: his dress consisted of a linen shirt, a pair of 
blue cloth trowsers, with yellow and scarlet flaps sewed down the out- 
ward seams; over this he had on an old full-dress uniform of the 
English Foot-guards, the lace very much tarnished; a very large 
tve-wig on his head; an old gold-laced uniform hat, Cumberland- 
cocked ; a large gorget round his neck: a sword in a belt hung over 
his shoulder; a tomahawke and scalping-knife in his girdle ; rings in 
his nose and ears; his face and breast, which was quite open, painted 
various colours; and a musket on his shoulder. He was one of the 
most distinguished chiefs among the whole Indian nations, and was 
called the Map Dosa.” (Life and Opinions of Colonel George 
Hanger. Vol. 2. p. 399.) 

In the before-mentioned particulars our two authors show a 
remarkable uniformity; in some others they exhibit as evident a 
contrast. Thus, the scenes of the Colonel are often prisons, and 
the haunts of the profligate: the Baronet appears chiefly in the 
courts of princes, or the houses of the great: but the Colonel 
sometimes brings us from the jail traits of character which would 
do credit to honest men and women; while the Baronet reports 
from the palace the manners and sentiments of thieves and pros- 
titutes. Again, the Baronet’s stories are more wonderful, the 
Colonel’s more chaste. In other respects they likewise differ: 
the Baronet appears to be more conversant in the learned lan- 

ages; the Colonel is better skilled in the vulgar tongue: the 

ronet is a deeper politician ; the Colonel a purer moralist. 

There still remains one point of resemblance which must not 
be omitted. ‘They have both of them in these volumes given 
portraits of themselves, with circumstances that call for special 
notice. ‘The noble Colonel has represented himself as suspended 
by the neck; vol. i. p. 2. We do not approve of this self-con- 
demnation ; for we hope and believe that be is destined to a better 
end. Sir N. Wraxall presents himself to his readers in a sitting 
posture; and upon this too we have somewhat to remark. ‘The 
assumption of such a — is not to be imputed to any pride or 
arrogance in the worthy Baronet ; for to say nothing of his rank, 
his title, and his well-earned reputation, to be seated as he is 
seems peculiarly suitable to a writer who has travelled so much, 
as it serves to express the rest that is necessary for him after his 
toilsome journeys: and perhaps Sir N. Wraxall took the hint 
from a late author of this sort, who entitled his book, “ Les Sou- 
venirs @un Voyageur QUI SE REPOSE.” But now, with regard to 
authors in general, we think fit to give notice, that if any one 
under the ogres of knight or doctor in some British university 
(except trayellers, as aforesaid,) shall presume to appear sitting, 
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in the frontispiece of his works, he will incur our public censure, 
Having thus signified our intention to chastise the presumption 
of inferior authors, we declare our entire approbation of Sir N. 
Wraxall’s proceeding, and confirm him in his chair, with the 
words of Horace, 


Sume superbiam 
Quesitam meritis. 


Art. XX.—Trailé de Physique, Expérimentale et Mathéma- 
tique, par J. B. Biot, Membre -de lAcadémie des Sciences, 
&c. A Treatise on Natural Philosophy, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 


with 21 folding plates. Deterville. Paris, rue Hautfeuille 
1816. 


Tuer are two important inquiries which present themselves 
to the mind of one who proposes to write a treatise of natural 

hilosophy: what branches of science must be introduced into 
his work? and after what manner must they be treated? On 
each of these questions a diversity of sentiment prevails; so that; 
whatever be the plan adopted by an author, either as to the sub- 
jects themselves, or to the method to be pursued in unfolding 
them, he may deem himself fortunate if he satisfy half his 
readers, or even half of that portion of his readers which may 
be regarded as competent judges. 

It has been customary in Great Britain, at least since the 
time of Newton, to comprehend, under the general head of 
natural philosophy, whatever relates to mechanics, hydrostaties; 
hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, optics, and astronomy; and, 
during the last twenty or thirty years, in which magnetism and 
electricity, including voltaism, have assumed the shape and m 
nitude of distinct branches, they also have been added to the 
preceding list, It does not happen, however, even among us, 
that all these branches of scientific knowledge are admitted into 
our courses of natural philosophy. Thus, at Cambridge, the 
English university at which the greatest portion of a student’s 
time is allowed to be directed to abstract science, the only 
branches of physics admitted into the prescribed course, written 
by Vince ra Wood, are mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics; 
optics, and astronomy. A few detached propositions in mag- 
netism and electricity, are, we believe, usually illustrated by ex- 
periments in the annual lectures of the Plumian Professor ; but 
nothing like a systematic view of either of these is, so far as we 


are aware, exhibited in the lectures; nor do we apprehend that 
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any distinct treatise in which they are included has been intro- 
duced generally into the university. 

At Edinburgh, if we may venture to form our judgment from 
Professor Playtair’s ‘* Outlines of Natural Philosophy,” cireum- 
stances are not widely different. ‘These “ Heads of Lectures” 
comprize dynamics, mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, aéros- 
tatics, pneumatics, and astronomy. I[n Professor Playfair’s 
*¢ Course,” acoustics (though upon what accurate principle we 
cannot conjecture) is made a part of pneumatics; but there is 
no place for magnetism and electricity, nor, which is still more 
extraordinary, for optics. _ 

In the college at Dublin the course of natural philosophy is 
more adequate to the present state of knowledge. Even in the 
time of Professor Helsham (more than half a century ago) it 
was in some respects more extensive than the present courses at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge: and during the last twenty years 
(if we are not mere wa the Dublin course has comprehended 
statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, hydrodynamics, aérostatics, pneu- 
matics, acoustics, optics, electricity, magnetism, and astronomy. 

It is not our business to account for these diversities in the 
customs and notions of different universities and their learned 
professors; though probably that would not be found a very 
difficult task. Let us rather assign, since it relates to our im- 
mediate object and may be done in few words, the real province 
of physics, as distinguishable from that of chemistry. If, then, 
the natural philosopher content himself with inquiring into the 

neral and permanent properties of bodies; or with investigat- 
ing certain slight and transient changes which bodies undergo, 
and which are such, that when the causes of change disappear, they 
return to their previous state; or if he attempt only to deter- 
mine the mutual actions of bodies when at a distance from each 
other, and the effects of those actions indicated in changes of 
clistance or position; he may be regarded as confining himself 
within the province of physics. But if he proceed to examine 
phenomena which depend upon an intimate action exerted by the 
particles of bodies on each other, at distances indefinitely small, 
and in consequence of which action these particles separate and 
become so re-united as to produce fresh combinations, and per» 
haps new properties, he has passed to the domains of chemistry. 

Such, we conceive, is the distinction now usually adopted: 
and the well known author of the treatise before us seems to 
have sketched the plan of his undertaking conformably with 
some such view of the subject. Yet, he has not introduced into 
his work all which, in our opinion, it ought to have contained. 
After developing the ral phenomena, and explaining the 
means of observation, treats of acoustics, electricity, mag~ 
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netism, and light. He every where assumes as known the prin- 
ciples and formule of mechanics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics ; 
and ce he omits altogether. On that interesting topic, 
however, he has before written, in his Traité élémentaire d’ As- 
tronomie Physique; a work which it would be unjust not to 
characterize as the most elegant and valuable introduction to the 
Mécanique Céleste of Laplace, which has been published. 

With reference to the manner in which the verities of any 
system of physics are to be unfolded, much diversity of opinion 
subsists. Should the treatises be popular and descriptive? or, 
should they be logical and solentifie?. And if so, in what way is 
the theory to be deduced from experiment? In England the 
greater portion of treatises on physical subjects have been cast in 
a popular mould; and we are not inclined to deny that such per- 
formances may have their use; especially in communicating in- 
formation to men devoted to mechanical pursuits, of whom pro 
bably few have either leisure or inclination to fathom any subject 
to the bottom. Yet, whatever may be the advantages of such 
treatises to this class of men, we are inclined to think that in 
reference to the real promulgation and growth of scientific know- 
ledge, their tendency is prejudicial. A none treatise is an en 
larged kind of index, by means of which a reader may trace the 
ellen of a given department of philosophy, or ascertain that 
certain particulars are to be found within; but it does not = 
vide the means of passing the boundary, or of determining how 
or why such particulars are situated within those precincts, and 
no where else. The student, for example, may be informed by 
an author of such a treatise, that the spaces described by bodies 
falling freely from quiescence are as the squares of the times; 
that the pressures of liquids vary conjointly as their depths and 
densities ; that, in optics, the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, and the sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction in a given ratio; but if, in consequence of his being 
thus told, he becomes so satisfied with the information as neither 
to inquire why such propositions obtain, how they are demon- 
strated, or in what manner they are established by experiment, 
let him be taught what he may, or believe what he may, his real 
advance is but very small. ‘ 

The only sound bases of genuine philosophy are experiment 
and observation; and the only treatises, that can be usefully 
studied by one who wishes to attain the knowledge and acquire 
the habits of a philosopher, are those from which he may learn 
how the results of experiments and observation are to be ex- 
pressed and employed in order to establish general laws and to 
develope causes. In such performances the processes of mathe- 
matics will be introduced; and that, not for the purpose of 
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tracing fancied analogies and harmonies, but of See ae 
classifying facts and deducing principles. Geometry can be of 
little, if any use, till data are collected on which it may operate: 
Mathesin ” says Bacon, philosophiam naturalem terminare 
debere, non generare aut procreare.” 

Let us attend to M. Biot on this point. 


“ After having collected the materials, I had to deliberate on the 
method of exhibiting them in my work. Many persons in France and 
elsewhere think that natural philosophy ought to be presented under 
a form purely experimental, without any algebraical apparatus. The 
English, so eminent in this science, reproach us with generally employ- 
ing too many calculations, and thus of producing complexness by our 
formule, instead of perspicuity. Several of them, who are at the same 
time very able and exact philosophers, think that the precision which 
we aim thus to approach is purely ideal, because it goes infinitely 
beyond the limits of the errors to which experiments are inevitably 
subject. This fundamental rama assuredly merits discussion. But 
it is previously necessary to distinguish between the rational use of the 
several calculi, and their abuse. It is, without doubt, useless to express 
under an algebraic form results so simple that they may be enunciated, 
comprehended, and measured, immediately. It is still worse to res 
thus to combine vague or hypothetical elements ; for thus we only 
realize uncertainty and give a body to error. But when we have 
observed with precision the different modes of the same phenomenon, 
and have thence obtained numerical measures, what inconvenience 


_ can there be in connecting them by a formula which shall embrace 


the whole? If they are reducible to some simple law which cannot be 
discerned at the frst glance, is not this the sole way to discover it? 
If, on the contrary, the nature of their relations is essentially complex, 
which is the most ordinary case, is not this again the only means by 
which a whole can be constituted, and a common expression thence 
obtained, which we may afterwards introduce, with all the epi 
of its indeterminateness, in the analysis of other phenomena of whic 

the former make a part? Can you, for example, resolve the physical 
questions in which the quantity of liquids enters as a variable element, 
if you have not reduced into formule the compound laws of their 
expansion? To perceive how certain this method is, and to what it 
may lead, it is simply requisite to observe the use Newton has made 
of it in his researches into the most subtile properties of light. When 
by means of his measures he had discovered and fixed the simple laws 
presented by the intermittences of reflexion and transmission under 
the perpendicular incidence; to obtain a complete idea of these 
»yhenomena he undertook to follow them experimentally, under oblique 
incidences. But then they were modified and complicated according 
to laws which had nothing evident, except that they went on pro- 
gressively increasing. What did Newton? He observed and 
measured them anew under a great number and variety of incidences ; 
he formed a numerical table of their. changes ; then he connected all 
these numbers by an empirical formula which reproduced their values 
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with an approximation almost equal to that of the observations them- 
selves; and afterwards, possessing the general though empirical 
expression of the phenomena, for all possible incidences, he introduced 
it as an element in all the questions where the successive effect of inter- 
mittences is combined with the obliquity of incidence of the luminous 

articles, and with the length of the trajectory which they have to 
Sescribve before they reach the surfaces that ought to reflect or trans- 
mit them. I may ask of all persons of good faith who have considered 
that admirable part of Newton’s Optics in which he establishes the 
theory of fits, if it be possible to define, independently of calculi, these 
intermittences of light, and above all, to combine them, as Newton has 
done, with the obliquity and the thickness, so as to deduce numerically 
all the appearances produced by reflexion at the second surface of 
thick plates, namely, the arrangement, the colours. and even the abso- 
lute magnitudes of the reflected rings ; and all this without any other 
data than the thickness of the plate, its nature, and the direction and 
species of the incident rays ?” 


These reasons are sufficient to justify the sober use of the 
modern analysis in philosophical inquiries; and this is all for 
which M. Biot argues, though perhaps his practice in this respect 
does not strictly comport with bis theory. 

Few persons in the present times can attempt a work like the 
one before us with greater advantages than M. Biot. Both his 
talents and his acquirements are considerable. ‘Though he may 
not be the first among mathematicians, he deservedly ranks 
high; and he has a fondness for experimental researches, and a 
facility and accuracy in conducting them, to which few modern 
theorists have any pretensions. He has, also, an extensive cor- 
respondence with men of science throughout Europe, from se- 
veral of whom he has received communications expressly for his 
use in preparing this treatise. And further, he has had the 
benefit of consulting some valuable aay, fe the contents of 
which are hitherto unpublished. Madame Lavoisier placed in 
his hands the ciated account of the interesting experiments 
made in 1781 and 1782, by MM. Lavoisier and Laplace, on the 
dilatations of solids: and Madame Coulomb permitted him to 
extract whatever he thought valuable from the unpublished papers 
of her husband on the subjects of electricity and magnetism. 
From such an author, possessing such helps, a work of merit 
and importance was naturally to be expected: nor has the ex- 
pectation been disappointed. The principal defect in the 
performance is a want of compactness: the whole is, as Ros- 
common would express it, too much “ drawn to French wire;’ 
yet many “ pages” not only “ shine,” but exhibit much that is 
really instructive and valuable. ; 

The first volume (of 536 pages) may be rded as intro- 
ductory : it comprises an exhibition of general phenomena, and. 
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describes the means of observation. After premising a few defi- 
nitions and general considerations, the author treats of the 
balance, and the manner of using it; the thermometcr, and its 
use; the destructions and reproductions of heat observable 
during the change of state of bodies ; atmospheric pressure, and 
the use of the barometer ; relations of the barometer and ther- 
mometer ; laws of the condensation and dilatation of air and the 
gases, under different pressures at the same temperature; pumps 
employed in hydraulics, pneumatics, and aérostatics ; measures 
of the dilatations of solids, of gases, and of liquids; the forces 
which determine the constitution of bodies in the several states 
of solids, liquids, and gases ; vapours in general, their formation, 
elastic force, weight under given pressures and at determinate 
temperatures, their mixture with the ye : evaporation ; hy- 
grometry ; specific gravity of gases, liquids, and solids; capillary 
phenomena; and elasticity. ‘Theseare followed by a supplement 
of tables; viz., of measures, of the elasticity of vapour, terms of 
fusion of different bodies, terms of ebullition, and of the specific 
ravities of several bodies. The numbers in these tables are 
in the main correct. The only exception we have noticed re- 
lates to the specific gravities of different kinds of wood: in order 
to compare these with correctness, it is always necessary to know 
how long the timber has been cut; and this is a circumstance to 
which M. Biot pays no regard. We have the means of knowing 
the effect of éime in diminishing the weight, and consequently 
the specific geanty: of oak especially, during the process of 
seasoning. Light pieces of English oak cut from trees just 
brought from the forest in February, 1810, were immediately 
deposited for seasoning in Plymouth dock-yard; they then 
weighed together 9721 pounds; in August 18i6, their weight 
was reduced to 6304; so that the loss of specific gravity in six 
years and a halt was more ‘han one third. The weight of a 
single piece in February 1810, was 1634 lb.; in August 1810, 
12332; in Feb. 1811, 117; in Aug. 1811, 1093; in Feb. 1812, 
1074; in Aug. 1812, 1053; in Aug. 1813, 1034; in Aug. 1814, 
103; in Aug, 1815, 1023; in Aug. 1816, the same. In the 
other pieces the diminutions of gravity followed nearly the same 
law in relation to the time; which, therefore, is an element by 
no means to be disregarded in reference to this subject. It is 
found also, that all timber is much denser near the butt or 
bottom of a tree than near the top. Thus, a cubic foot of tall 
pitch pine of Baltimore was found to weigh 46 lb. at the butt, 
and only 363 lb. at the top: and a cubic foot at the butt of the 
New York pine weighed 34 lb. 5 0z., at the top 26lb. Differ- 


ences such as these call for more attention than they have yet 
received. 
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Among the numerous interesting disquisitions in the first vo- 
lume, that which seemed to us most valuable is comprized in 
the chapter on the dilatations of solid bodies. Here the author 
has availed himself of the experiments of Lavoisier and Laplace, 
and has, indeed, published the whole of their memoir. The 
dilatations occasioned in solids by the operation of heat are in 
general very minute; and require, therefore, apparatus of very 
nice and accurate construction to measure them. Instruments 
employed for this purpose, and known by the name of pyro- 
melers, have been usually constructed of levers, wheels, and 
ree so as to augment the apparent effects. But these have 

n found subject to various irregularities which render it im- 

ssible to place any confidence in the results they furnish. Mr. 

edgewood’s pyrometer, formed of cubes of dry clay, is not 
liable to this objection; but is open to another, founded on this 
fact, that the effect of shrinking does not result solely and inva- 
riably from the cause to which it is ascribed, and is not propor- 
tionate to it. ‘The apparatus of Lavoisier and Laplace, while it 
is ingenious, admits of great accuracy in application. The 
solid rulers subjected to the experiment, being made to expand 
by elevating the temperature of water in which they are immersed, 
press against one end of a moveable angular lever, to the other 
end of which an achromatic telescope is attached; the motion 
thus communicated causes the telescope te point in succession to 
different parts of a graduated scale about 200 yards distant, and 
thus to furnish augmented measures of the expansions. : 

From the experiments made by means of this simple apparatus, 
the linear dilatations of several substances between the tempera- 
tures of congelation and of boiling water, expressed in fractions of 
the length, were found to be as follow: glass of Saint Gobain, 
tube (without lead) three specimens 
ress English flint glass, copper, and brase, 
sy; forged iron, iron wire, untem 
tempered (nealed at 65° centigrade), lead, 
Platina (according to Borda), 
of these and other substances are given for —_ degree of Reau- 
mur’s and of the centigrade thermometer. ‘This table will, we 
hope, soon appear in some of the English philosophical jour- 
nals: indeed, the whole of Lavoisier’s and Laplace's memoir, 
containing a perspicuous account of their apparatus and expe- 
riments, does not occupy eight pages, and will be found a suitable 
article for insertion in one or other of our periodical works 
devoted to philosophy. 

The account ot shete experiments is followed by some useful 
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deductions and formule on the dilatations of solids, and the al- 
lowance thence requisite to be made in instruments employed in 
esic operations and in the measure of time. The laws ob- 
served in the expansions of the gases, as they were traced near] 
simultaneously by our ingenious countryman Mr. Dalton, and by 
M. Gay-Lussac, are also perspicuously exhibited, and some 
very elegant apparatus, invented by the last mentioned philoso- 
pher, succinctly described. In the dilatation of liquids, the au- 
thor has observed the same method as in the paper inserted by Dr. 
Gregory in the third edition of his Mechanics, where the for- 
mule are drawn principally from the accurate experiments of 
Mr. Gilpin, and Sir Charles Blagden. ‘The chapters on vapours 
and evaporation are valuable. Dalton’s theory of the mixed 
gases is clearly given, and ably defended ; and Dr. Wells’s ex- 
plication of the phenomena of dew receives its adequate share 
of commendation. ‘The most defective portion of this volume 
is that which relates to hygrometry: the author, as if conscious 
of the defect, has a ‘ supplement to hygrometry” in his second 
volume; yet, after all, the subject is imperfectly treated. 

The second book, which occupies 198 pages of the second vo- 
lume, relates to acoustics. After elucidating the production and 
propagation of sound, and determining the velocity of its trans- 
mission, M. Biot treats of the perception and comparison of con- 
tinuous sounds; mathematical approximations employed in music 
to express the intervals of sounds; rules of temperament ; trans- 
versal, longitudinal, and circular vibrations of rectilinear elastic 
bars; vibrations of elastic forks and curved bars; vibrations of 
bodies whether rigid or flexible, agitated throughout; wind in- 
struments ; the transmission of sound by the gases; the reso- 
nance of bodies; and the organs of hearing and of speech. 
This portion of the work is not, throughout, of uniform in- 
terest and value: the first chapter, especially, is rather meagre : 
we recollect no performance since the times of Malcolm and 

r. Smith, in which the mathematical theory of music is so 
correctly and philosophically exhibited. 

It is known that so long as the ear receives the sustained im- 
pression of a series of strokes sufficiently rapid, it experiences 
the distinct sensation of a sound, and duit we determine the 
nature of that sound as to depth or height from the celerity 
with which those strokes or vibrations succeed each other. The 
nature of the tone as to sweetness or harshness, weakness or 
strength, will depend upon the nature and construction of the 
substance that furnishes the succession of strokes; but the mu- 
sical character of the tone, as to gravity or acuteness, depends 
altogether upon the rapidity of stroke or vibration. Euler is 
of opinion that no sound resulting from fewer vibrations 
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‘than 30 in a second, or from more than 7520 in a second, is 
distinguishable by the human ear. To the same effect, nearly, 
it is proved experimentally by M. Biot, that a vibrating baer 
when it yields 32 vibrations in a second, produces an obvious! 

perceptible sound; and that the tone agrees with that which is 
produced by the resonance of an open tube 32 fect long: this 
tone is four octaves below the wf in the lowest part of the scale 
of our harpsichords, the latter being well known to result from 
128 or 129 vibrations in a second. Let / represent the 
‘length of a musical cord or wire, r the radius of its transverse 
section, d the weight of a unit of capacity of its constituent 
matter, P the weight or tension by which the chord is stretched, 
g = $2 feet, expressed in the same terms as the dimensions of 
the chord, and N the number of vibrations yielded by the chord 
Pi; 
3.1416 
From this expression the usual properties of musical chords 
are readily deduced: such as, that when chords of the same 
thickness, and the same matter, are equally stretched, the 
number of vibrations in a given time is reciprocally as the 
length of the chords; when the density, length, and radius, re- 
main the same, the number of vibrations is as the square root 
of the stretching weight; when the stretching weight, length, 
and density, continue the same, the number of vibrations is 
inversely as the radius of the section, &c. The first of these 
properties, applied to the bisection of a musical string, leads to 
the properties of the octave ;—to the trisection, and the ratio 
% to 2 leads to those of the guint or /ifth;—to the quadrisection, 
and the ratio 4 to3 leads to those of the fourth, and so on. 
M. Biot traces these relations through all the tones and semi- 
tones of the octave; marks the peculiarities of the chromatic 
division, with the necessity for the introduction of flats and 
sharps; exhibits the origin of the natural harmonics; shows 
why a piece of music in one key is sweeter and more character- 
istic than in another; and thence passes naturally to a satisfac- 
tory explication of the principles of musical temperament. 
The theory of wind instruments is essentially the same as that of 
Daniel Bernoulli, and is confirmed by M. Biot’s own experi- 
ments. It is applied to the explication of the sounds produced 
by organs, flutes, serpents, and french-horns. With reference 
to the latter the author explains very satisfactorily, how it hap- 
pens that one who sounds this instrument can produce «tones 
and semitones in the upper parts of a piece of music, while in 
the lower he can only produce much larger intervals, as fourths, 
fifths, and octaves. There are several interesting observations 
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on the organs of sound of different animals, a few of which we 
shall quote. 


“‘ In general the voices of children and of women are more acute 
than those of men in maturity, because the laminz of their glottis 
are proportionally much shorter. They augment in the male at about 
15 or 16 years of age, and acquire in a short time almost double the 
length which they had at first ; it is this which occasions the change 
in the tone of the voice observable at this epoch, when it becomes 
deeper. As to its absolute volume, it depends in each individual on 
the thickness of the lips of the anche or reed, and on the force of 
expiration which the lungs are capable of exercising.” 

“ Animals with lungs, namely, mammifere, birds, and reptiles, 
are those alone which, properly speaking, have a voice. The nature 
of the vocal organ is in all of them essentially the same. It is an in- 
strument with a free reed, which the air expelled from the lungs 
causes to speak. But there are great varieties in the disposition of 
this mechanism. 

‘* Mammifere and reptiles, like man, have only a single glottis or 
reed placed at the extremity of the trachea, where it terminates in the 
mouth. The voice or cry, therefore, in them is produced absolutely 
in the same manner: except that man, by the flexibility of his lips, 
by the mobility of his tongue, and the other modifications of his 
mouth, is capable of a variety of articulations which to other animals, 
from their more imperfect organization, are interdicted. 

*« The class of birds which comprises such melodious singers, pre- 
sents, in the construction of the vocal organ, several particularities, 
whose influence on the variety of sounds is easily perceived. The 
most remarkable is, that the glottis and the vibrating lamin are 
there placed almost at the extremity of the lungs, and at the origin 
of the trachea. For the rest, though this trachea is proparyoony 


-longer, and more extensible than that of mammiferz, it is still muc 


too short for the sounds which issue from it to be produced as in the 
tube of the flute. This serves to show that in this class, as well as in 
the preceding, the vocal instrument is a reed ; and the proof that the 
reed in these is err at the bottom of the trachea, is this, that if 
we cut the neck of a shrieking or crying bird, even far from the head, 
as M. Cuvier has done, it will make the same cry as before; because 
the instrument with which it produces the sound still exists, at least 
in the part most essentially necessary to the formation of the voice. 
“1 have said that the trachea of birds is more contractile than 
that of mammifers. It offers also a further peculiarity, namely, that 
its upper extremity may be so contracted and enlarged as to leave a 
passage more or less free to the current of air. The variations of 
tength and of orifice are, therefore, two means which the bird may 
emplo~v *» vary the tones of its voice, and the intensities of those 
* 293 Just as the form of the tubes which we place above the ordi- 
nary musical reeds, re-act on the tone which they produce for a given 
length of vibrating plates. But probably these ‘auxiliaries serve only 
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to form the most delicate transitions of sound ; for we have seen that 
the mere change of length in the lips of the reed is always the first 
and the principal cause of the change of tone. 

‘“* We have seen, also, that the form of the vocal tube adapted to 
ordinary reeds modifies the quality of the sound which they produce, 
and renders them more or less similar to that of different instruments. 
Analogous varieties are produced in birds by a like cause, that is to 
say, by the form of their trachea. ‘Those which have a conical tra- 
chea widening towards the mouth, have a loud voice, analogous to 
the trumpet stop in organs. Others have swellings in certain portions 
of their trachea, which serve to modify the quality of the sound, 
like what is produced in organs by those which are denominated 
** chimney tubes.” But the singiag birds have a cylindrical trachea 
entirely composed of annular cartilages as fine as threads. It may, in- 
deed, easily be conceived that the quality of sound will be modisead 
by the more or less delicate construction of the trachea, and by the 
more or less elastic nature of the substance of which it is constituted. 
It must also be varied by the constitution of the “ glottis, or reed,” 
which may be more or less shrill, as is observed to happen in regard 
to ordinary musical reeds. But these details do not sufficiently be- 
long to our present object to be pursued here.” 


The remainder of the second volume is devoted to the subject 
of electricity, including voltaism. M. Biot, after exhibiting the 
general phenomena of electric attractions and repulsions, so as 
to infer the distinction of two kinds of electricity, traces expe- 
rimentally the law of the inverse squares of the distances ob- 
served in the apparent attractions and repulsions of electrified 
bodies, as well as the law according to which the electricity is 
dissipated by the contact of the air and other causes. He then 
treats of the disposition of electricity in equilibrio in insulated 
conductors; the theory of the motions excited in bodies by 
electric attractions and repulsions; the construction of electric 
machines, electroscopes, condensers, Leyden phials, electric bat- 
teries, electric piles, &c.; the applications of electricity, atmos- 
pheric electricity, and the electric light. In this portion of the 
work the author avails himself of the papers of M. Coulomb 
already mentioned, detailing a variety o peenng experiments, 
and deducing from them an elegant theory. Yet we are, we 
confess, a little surprised that he takes no notice of the Hon. 
Mr. Cavendish’s elaborate dissertation on electric actions in the 
61st volume of the Philosophical Transactions. A similar omission 
occurs in M. Haiiy’s Elementary Treatise on Natural Philoso- 
phy; and the circumstance is the more to be regretted in re- 
ference to the history of science, because Mr. Cavendish was 
the first who investigated the several theorems on the action of 
spheres and circular plates, in an abstract and general mathema- 
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tical form, applicable to any law of electric action which adequate 
experiments may warrant. 

In the subsequent part of the book on electricity, M. Biot 
treats of “ the developement of rong d by simple contact,” 
detailing the history 6f the discoveries of Galvani, Volta, Ritter, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and others, in this inter- 
esting department of science. The physiological, a he and 
chemical effects of the voltaic pile, are adequately explained, and 
an elegant analogy is drawn between the phenomena of magne- 
tised bars and electric piles. 

The fourth book, which is placed at the commencement of the 
third volume, relates to magnetism, and is again enriched by nu- 
merous experiments of pe 86 The author begins the subject 
(as usual) with exhibiting the principal phenomena of magnetic 
attractions and repulsions. He then offers general considerations 
on the developement of magnetism in magnetised bars, and treats 
of the measure of the directing forces exerted by the terraqueous 
globe on magnetised needles; the different methods of magne- 
tising ; the law of magnetic attractions and repulsions ; the inves- 
tigation of the intensity of free magnetism In every point of a 
needle magnetised to saturation by the method of double contact ; 
the influence of temperature on the developement of magnetism ; 
the best forms for needles in the mariner’s compass ; the action of 
magnets on all natural bodies; and the law of terrestrial mag- 
netism at different latitudes. “The method given by M. Biot tor 
determining the position of the magnetic equator is simple and 
ingenious, and the whole chapter on the terrestrial magnetism is 
valuable. It might, however, have been rendered more coinplete 
had M. Biot been acquainted with the observations on the varia- 
tion of the compass in Lord Macartney’s voyage to China, and 
those recorded by Captain Horsburgh. When treating of the 
action of the magnet on all bodies, our author ascribes to Cou- 
lomb the discovery of the fact that needles of gold, silver, glass, 
wood, or any other substance whatever, are sensible of magnetic 
influence, and assigns its first annunciation to the year 1812. 
But this is only partially true. Nearly 60 years ago, Mr. Wil- 
liam Arderon, of Norwich, made several experiments on the 
magnetism of brass, and succeeded also, though not in so striking 
a manner, in reference to pewler.* | 

We could wish that the professors of natural and experimental 
philosophy in our two English universities, would carefully exa- 
mine those portions of M. Biot’s work which are devoted to elec- 
tricity and mugnetism. In England these branches of natural 


* Vide New Abridgment Pail. Trans. vol. xi. p. 285,- 
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Knowledge have been usually regarded as simply furnishing a 
few interesting and amusing experiments, entirely void of utile, 
and in a great measure incapable of satisfactory explication. Is 
this correct ? Or is it, as Cavendish, Robison, and a few more 
among us, have attempted to show, that the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism are not merely susceptible of plausible elu- 
cidation, but capable of being expressed by mathematical formu- 
lx, developing the laws of action which really obtain, and thus 
become worthy of elevation into an integral branch of physical 
science ? If the latter be the case, as we are persuaded it is, these 
topics should receive their appropriate share in the business of col- 
lege instruction: and should no longer be hidden from Englishmen 
among the treatises which are principally circulated on the con- 
tinent of urope. No object manifestly connected with the sci- 
ences, though at first it may seem to lead only to idle speculation, 
should on that account be hastily consigned to oblivion: let its 
nature be fully investigated, and it is not probable that the labour 
will be lost. If, for example, magnetic and electric attractions 
conform to the same law as the attraction of gravitation, is it not 
natural to conjecture that they all flow from some general prin- 
ciple which, though still hidden from us, may in time develope 
itself, to reward human industry and talent? » 

The filth and sixth books of M. Biot’s treatise, occupying two 
thirds of the third volume and nearly the whole of the fourth, 
relate to the subject of light. ‘This we consider by far the most 
valuable portion of the author’s work ; and yet, looking back 
upon what we have written, we fear it will not be possible for us 
now to describe it adequately. After premising a few general 
considerations in reference to the inquiry whether the sensation 
of light be occasioned by the pulsations of an elastic fluid, or by a 
real emanation of material corpuscles from the Juminous sub- 
stance, and showing why the former hypothesis is preferable, our 
author. treats first of catoptrics, then of dioptrics, and then of 
the analysis of light. Under the first of these heads, M. Biot 
establishes experimentally the important proposition respecting 
the equality of incidence and reflection, and then applies this 
verity to the investigation of the usual phenomena of plane and 
curved mirrors. Resting partly on the theory of reflection is the 
construction of the heliostat, an instrument invented by S’Grave- 
sande, and recently improved by M. Charles, ‘This instrument is 
intended to remove that great inconvenience in optical experi- 


ments which is occasioned by the motion of the sun. It is com- 


posed of a metallic plane mirror, so moved by clock work ad- 
justed to solar time, that it always reflects and (fixes the solar rays 
in any convenient direction. Such of our readers as are well ac- 
quainted with English books of science of half a century old, 
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may perhaps recollect the description of a similar instrument in 


Martin's Institutes. With Charles’s improvements it must be 
found extremely useful: and we apprehend an analogous appara- 
tus united to the larger reflecting telescopes would supersede the 


necessity of a cumbersome mechanical appendage, to regulate the 


motion of the tube. 

In the portion of the work devoted to dioptrics, the author has 
inserted some very elegant formule for determining the relation 
between the sines of incidence and refraction, independently of 


hypothesis: these are succeeded by a variety of practical pro- 


cesses by which the angles may be correctly measured, and the 
refraction determined, whether for solids, liquids, or fluids; and 
these again by a valuable chapter on double refraction, and ano- 
ther exhibiting the application of this theory to the construction 
of micrometers with double images. 

The analysis of light is a most interesting topic, not to be 
slightly passed over. ‘They who are acquainted with the earlier 
veltinicl of the Philosophical ‘Transactions, will know how lon 
and puerile a controversy was occasioned by Newton’s admirable 
discoveries :* and by no means rare are the pretenders to philo- 
sophy, who, during the last twenty years, have evinced their in- 
reer by presenting a series of equally absurd objections. M. 
Biot is not to be classed with these. On the contrary, he has 
presented a most judicious defence of Newton’s theory of the de- 
composition of light, has detailed the principal experiments in his 
optics, taught how some of them may be performed with more 
facility by means of the heliostat, and detailed a variety of other 
experiments (some of them very beautiful) by himself and M. 
Charles, tending to render evident both the decomposition and 
the recomposition of the solar ray. 

The last chapter of the third volume is on the subject of 
“*achromatism :” we are inclined to think it rather too short. It 
contains, however, besides the usual facts of the history, several 
experiments and investigations conducted by M. Biot and M. 
Cauchoix, leading to an exact process for the compensation which 
shall ensure the best achromatism; a process which, at the same 


* See New Abridgment of Phil. Trans. vols 1 and 2, where, among namerous 
blundets maintained with astunishing pertinacity by Pardies, Linus, and others, 
was this, ‘* that there never was any difference between the length and breadth of 
the coloured spectrum, but when the sun either shined through a white cloud, or en- 
lightened some such clouds near to it!"’ It should seem, however, that in those days, 
even as in the present, men of great acumen and brilliant genius could make candid 
allowance for the slips of their inferiorss witness the aforementioned Francis 
Linus, who most condescendingly terminates his letter of reflection on Newton, by 
saying ‘* It is far from my intent to affirm that the mistake here mentioned does any 
way derogate from that learned person. It truly might have happened to myself, 
if, at my first trial thereof, the sun had been in a white cloud, as it secms it hap- 
pened to him!!" Vide New Abridgment, vol ii. p, 176, 
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time, furnishes an indirect, but decisive proof that the ratio of 
the sines of incidence and refraction is really constant for every 
homogeneous ray. 

‘The fourth volume commences with a very valuable, elaborate, 
and perspicuous chapter, on the colours exhibited by thin plates, 
and on Newton’s exquisite theory of fits of easy transmission 
and easy reflection. Our author defends this theory from objec- 
tions, proves that facts, assigned by Mazeas, Walker, and others, 
as irreconcileable with it, really flow from it necessarily; and 
shows that not a few of the objections to Newton, in France and 
elsewhere on the Continent, have been occasioned by mis-trans- 
lations of his language: he even traces the intimate connection 
between the phoenomena dependent on fits of easy transmission 
and reflection, and the recent theory of optical polarization, and, 
indeed renders it evident that Newton could not be altogether a 
stranger to that connection. ‘Throughout this interesting portion 
of M. Biot’s performance, his language is that of the instructive 
commentator on Newton’s great work, and the enlightened advo- 
— of his principles. In proof of this, one quotation must 
suffice. 


*“ L’accord de ces phénoménes avec la théorie des accés est si extra- 
ordinairement fidéle, qu'il faut les entendre décrire par Newton méme 
pour ne point douter que leurs détails n’ayent été rapportés exacte- 
ment. Cependant Newton seul les ayant vus jusqu’ici, j'ai pensé qu'il 
serait utile, sinon nécessaire, de les constater de nouveau, surtout a 
cause des singuliers préjugés qu'un examen superficiel parait avoir in- 
spires aux physiciens en général contre la théorie des accés. Jai donc 
repris avec MM. Pouillet et Deflers toutes les expériences décrites 
dans ce chapitre, tant pour l’incidence perpendiculaire que pour les in- 
cidences obliques, et pour la lumiére simple que pour la lumiére com- 
posée. Nous y avons employé divers miroirs de verre etamés et non 
ctamés, sur lesquels nous faisions tomber un rayon solaire fixé au moyen 
d'un héliostat. Nous avons ainsi vérifié dans les anneaux simples la 
loi des carrés des diamétres, et dans les anneaux composés l’ordre des 
couleurs, la maniére dont ils se recouvrent, enfin les variations de leurs 
apparences, selon l’incidence du rayon sur les plaques. Nous avons 
trouvé tous ces détails exactement conformes 4 ce que Newton a dit. 
En admirant son incroyable fidélité, nous nous sommes demandé comment 
personne jusque-la n’avait répété ces belles expériences, et comment, sans 
les avoir répétées, on avait si hardiment prononcé que la théorie des 
acces, dont elles offrent autant de preuves matérielles, n’etait qu'une in- 
génieuse hypothése.” 

The admirable optical me ye of our great philosopher being 
thus ably established, explain , and defended, M. Biot presents 
a very copious dissertation upon the recently discovered pheno- 
mena of the polarization of light; in which he details and clas- 
sifies the numerous facts made known by Brewster, Malus, and 
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‘Seebeck. ''This is too fruitful a topic to be discussed near the end 
of an article. We hope and trust that Dr, Brewster will ere long 
collect and arrange the scattered particulars of his own brilliant 
discoveries ; when we shall have great pleasure in devoting an 
entire article to their examination. We really consider the late 
discoveries connected with optical polarization, as the most curi- 
ous and valuable of any that have been made in science during 
the present century ; with the exception, perhaps, of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s rich augmentation of the treasures of chemistry. . 
_ To-M. Biot’s masterly analysis of the facts and doctrines con- 
cerning polarization, succeeds, in his concluding book, a treatise 
on radiant and latent caloric. This contains M. Berard’s con- 
firmation and extension of Herschel’s experiments on the calo- 
rific rays of the sun, and a clear exhibition of the relations of 
light and heat. It treats also of the laws of heating and cooling 
bodies in indefinite media, the influence of the natural state of 
surfaces on the radiation of caloric, the laws of the propagation 
of heat in solid-bodies, the capacity of bodies for heat, and the 
principles of the steam engine. ‘Throughout this portion of the 
work the author honourally avails himself of the labours of Black, 
Crawford, Rumford, et iy Laroche, Dulong, &c. and he en- 
riches his pages with many formule (some of easy application) 
which have no where else on published. We regret that we 
have not room to do more than speak thus in general terms. 
Weare half inclined to conceal, and yet we know not why we 
should, the mixed feelings with which we have perused M. Biot’s 
recondite but perspicuous treatise on optics. We have experi- 
enced much sincere gratification: yet it has been accompanied 
with another feeling, which, as we are but British Reviewers, has 
not gone beyond mere chagrin, but, if we were Cambridge Pro- 
fessors of Natural Philosophy, would heighten into direct and 
positive vexation. Newton, the great father of the science of 
optics, as well as of physical astronomy, taught his philosophy at 
Cambridge. There his disciples flourished in long and honour- 
able succession; there his philosophy is still taught; and there 
stands the college, to whose intellectual splendour he so essen- 
tially contributed, and under the cloisters of whose noble library 
we scarcely ever walked in the ardent days of youth, but we fan- 
cied that we heard at every step the pillars echoing the name of 
Newton. Yet, from Cambridge has issued no edition of the 
Principia of Newton for more than half a century; nor any: 
edition, or even defence, of his Optics for nearly as long an inter- 
val. Since the time of Dr. Smith, this learned university has: 
only produced one* slender tractate on optics; and that we will 


* Kipling’s is an avowed abridgment of Dr. Smith’s optics, and therefore does - 
not farnish an exception to the truth of the above remark. See, farther, for our: 
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not characterize, lest we should be thought uncandid.. How-can 
lovers of science, and followers of Newton, think or speak of this 
without regret ? And how can we, since Cambridge philosophers 
shrink from the task, and other Englishmen jeden it, refuse to 
applaud the liberal and enlightened foreigner who has executed 
-it so honourably to himself and to our matchless countryman ? 
We hope, however, since the work is, at length, so well accom- 
plished, that some person of competent knowledge and judgment, 
will speedily translate (with occasional abridgment) this portion 
of M. Biot’s volumes, and present it to the English public. . It 
cannot be regarded as a complete treatise on optics, for the author 
omits to notice the theory of vision, and the construction of op- 
tical instruments (intending to introduce these into a separate 
treatise) ; but, contemplated in the view in which it has just been 
placed, it is invaluable; and_ therefore, notwithstanding some 
minor blemishes, we cordially recommend it to the notice of our 
scientific readers. 


Art. XXI.—The Agricultural State of the Kingdom, in Februariy,. 

_ March, and April 1816; being the Substance of the Replies of 
many Z the most Opulent and Intelligent Landholders, to a Cir- 

cular Letter sent by the Board of Agriculture, to every part of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 8vo. pp. 438. Clement. Lon- 
don, 1816. 


Doxyess and stupidity, whose natural doom it is to die by 
neglect, will sometimes react against endeavours to abridge their 
existence. An animal that would soon perish without notse in a 
ditch, dies hard if attempted to be stuck or strangled. So has it 
fared with this suppressed work: it has been dragged into noto- 
riety instead of being left to perish in silence. It lives, and chal- 
lenges the honour of having sprung from the Board of Agricul- 
ture: nor is its claim of affiliation denied. foe 
In a season of distress and embarrassment, the traces of which 
are still remaining, it was considered highly important to ascer- 
tain the leading causes of the difficulties which pervaded every 
class, with all the correctness the nature of the subject could 
admit ; and as the depressed condition of the landed and farmin 
interests formed the most prominent feature among the na 
evils, it was natural that such part of the public as was unac- 


former animadversions on this incomprehensible indifference, p. 436, vol. vii.. 
Brit..Revy. We were not then aware that a learned foreigner was preparing todo 
eur illustrious countryman such ample justice, 
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quainted with the inutility of its former productions, should have 
looked for information to a board professedly instituted to watch 
over the agriculture of the country.— How far the claims of the 
Board to public confidence are substantiated by its present la- 
bours, can only be estimated by those who examine the work 
self. Our task will be easy, as our observations will be confined 
to the exposure of misrepresentations and erroneous opinions. | 
The pictare drawn by Mr. Western and his friends was, in 
itself, sufficiently melancholy, but when followed by the silence of 
the Board of Agriculture, and the report of a suppressed pub- 
lication, the gloom was increased tenfold. ‘The country at large 
drew an ominous conclusion from such proceedings, and the real 
state of the kingdom was judged by superficial observers as 
wholly unfit to meet the public eye. ‘The veil is now withdrawn, 
and disgust takes the place of alarm. 
~ Before we enter upon the work itself, it will not be amiss to 
consider the extent of our obligations to the Board of Agri- 
culture. Previous to its establishment, the agriculture of the 
country was in an extremely backward state; and its professors, 
generally speaking, were strongly tinctured with deep-rooted pre- 
judices in favour of old customs, and obstinately averse from the 
adoption of any improvements, however obvious. There were, for- 
tunately, a few exceptions; and the well directed efforts of those 
tew, aided by the liberal patronage of some of the higher orders, 
rescued the character of a farmer from its then degraded state, and 
laid the foundation for its assuming its proper station in the scale 
of society. ‘These efforts were further assisted by the early exertions 
of the rd of Agriculture, and by the numerous provincial 
agricultural societies: a spirit of inquiry was every where dif- 
fused, and a rapid amendment was every where perceptible. So 
far, the country must feel indebted to these establishments :—they 
had given an impetus, which they would have done well to have 
kept in action. But in discretion, the London and Country 
boards were lamentably deficient. In the further progress, prac- 
tice was sacrificed to theory. ‘The farmer was encouraged to be- 
come a schemer :—as an experimentalist, it was necessary that he 
should become an author, or his experiments would liate lost 
their value even in his own eyes, and the publications of the dif- 
ferent boards afforded him every facility for enlightening the 
world with his lucubrations. During this reign of theory, all 
other concerns were neglected; and even the major part of the 
experiments themselves were so badly designed, and so miserably 
executed, that, from the repeated failures and contradictory re- 
sults, the great mass of farmers were fixed more strongly in their 
ilection for ancient habits. In going from one end of the 
ingdom to the other, the most improved and scientific husbandry 
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will be seen surrounded by the most wretched cultivation. — A re- 

lar and solid advancement has been confined to those districts 
which have been most free from mad-headed improvers, and fur- 
thest removed from the interference and contagion of agricul- 
tural societies. ‘The late Mr. Bakewell cattiedl on his experi 
ments in a part of the country at present teeming with the most 
slovenly race of farmers in the kingdom. Our thanks must, 
therefore, end with the carly ey ings: if the Board has of 
late years done any good, it has been by stealth, and has been 
ne a profound secret from the public at Large 

‘he following are the queries upon which the Board expected 

to develope the real state of the country. 


1. Are any farms in your neighbourhood unoccupied by tenants ; 
and have landlords, in consequence, been obliged to take them into 
their own hands? Please tu state the number of the farms, and their 
size. 

2. Have any tenants, within your knowledge, given notice to their 
landlords of quitting their farms at Lady day, or any other period ? 

3. Have any farms been lately let at an abatement of rent ? and if 
so, what is the proportion of such abatement ? 

4. What circumstances, denoting the distress of the farmers, have 
come within your knowledge, which may not be included in the above 
queries ? 

5. Is the present distress greater on arable, or on grass farms ? 

6. Have flock farms suffered equally with others ? 

7. Does the country in which you reside suffer from a diminished 
circulation of paper ? 

_ 8. What is the state of the labouring poor; and what is the propor- 
tion of poor rates, compared with the years 1811 and 1812? 
9. What remedies occur to you for alleviating these difficulties ? 


The first three queries are harmless enough in their nature, but 
answers to such queries can in no way be said to exhibit a fair 
state of the country, except to those persons who, like the Board 
of Agriculture, are in the practice of drawing their conclusions 
from the aggregate number of letters, without rive, into the 
real facts, or taking the brains of the writers at all into consider- 
dition. Unoccupied farms, notices to quit, and reductions of _= 
are the natural consequences of a change of circumstances, an 
must occut in all situations where extravagant rents have been 
demanded. ‘The agricultural mania has now ceased, and it is 
the real farmer only who is enabled to follow the occupation with 
a prospect of advantage. vee! 

On the part of the rd, a resolute determination tos 
the doctrine of incurable distress is every where evident. it is 
stated, that out of 313 replies to the first query, 127 make no 
mention of a want of occupancy. But, says the Board, 
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“Jt is- necessary to observe in relation to the 127 letters, that their 
not containing the article of occupation by tenants, is not singly to be 
taken as a sign of prosperity, as a great number of them are amongst 
those most descriptive of agricultural distress ; and 64 of them also 
add, that notices have been given to quit ; a circumstance marking, in 
some degree the progress of the evil.” (P. 3.) : 

The embarrassment of the country has been universally ac- 
knowledged; and, unfortunately, the marks are too strong to 
leave any doubt of its existence. These 127 letters, however, 
are at least a negative proof that the most urgent distresses have 
been partial in their operation, and a positive proof that rents in 
those places have been fixed on a scale of moderation. If a 
farmer took a farm when wheat was at sixteen shillings per 
bushei, and paid a rent for it after that rate, no alternative was 
left but ruin, or a sufficient reduction of rent to meet the declining 


prices. Whenever the landlord refused the latter, the former 
was inevitable. 


“It is scarcely necessary to remark” (says the Board) “ that until 
the present period of declension commenced, such an idea as giving 
notice to quit a farm, except for the purpose of hirmg a better one, 
may be said to have been almost unknown in the kingdom ; and no 
circumstances can more clearly mark the present degradation of the 
employment than these notices to quit.” 4.) 


Is the Board really serious in considering a notice to quit on the 
part of the tenant as ‘a clear proof of the present degradation 
of the employment” of a farmer? We are so far of a different 
opinion that we should rather call it a proof of his good sense. 
It would certainly have been as extraordinary if a tenant had 
given such a notice while the markets were progressively ad- 
vancing in his favour, as that he should refrain from doing ‘so 
now, when the markets are against him, and when he has so 
favourable an opportunity from the numerous vacant farms of im» 
proving his situation, sither by removal, or reduction of rent. . 

The large estates of a young heiress, who married about four 
years since, were occupied by perhaps the most respectable 
tenantry in England. The marriage ceremony was just com- 
pete in time for the bridegroom to deliver notices before Lady- 

ay, to every tenant indiscriminately, to quit at the ensuing 
Michaelmas ; and that none might escape, it was served on those 
who held by leases unexpired, and on those who held on a Lady- 
day tenure. The highest rent was every where demanded, even 
from those to whom leases had been promised by the lady when. 
single, and the estates were racked up to the utmost that could be 
proce for them. Many of the old tenants chose to quit rather. 

an submit to terms which they wisely foresaw. would end in, 


their ruin. Will the Board of Agriculture assert that the retort. 
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of such notices on the part of the tenants at a decline of prices, 
is a proof of general distress?» Or will they be contented to 
attribute them to their proper source—the landlord’s rapacity ? 
The tenant has certainly as much right to take advantage of his 
landlord’ under an alteration of circumstances, as the Tandlord 
formerly assumed in availing himself of the rising times. 
- Mr. Thomas Davis, of Wiltshire, whom we are rather sur- 
prised at meeting in such company, says = ' 


‘I consider the distress of the farmers, as a body, to have arisen 
from the of which lately prevailed for the eccupar 
tion of land, and out of which sprung the sad practice of letting b 
tender. Wence men were induced to take more lands than they had 
capital to manage. Borrowed money, paying in dear times high inter- 
est for expenditure, supplied cash for the annual improvements—this 
pon is now withdrawn from a general want of confidence, and thosé 
only who have property can bear even the temporary pressure. ‘In 
farming, as in trade, the judicious expenditure of money will produce 
the greatest gain. The want of capital must lead to ruin.” (P.-354.) 


The spirit of competition gave birth to the spirit’ of ra- 
pacity, which has so fatally existed among some of the landed 
proprictors ; nor will those who are in the habit of regarding 
present profit only, blame them for making the most of their pro- 
perty. But they who have so acted have no right to complain of 
a reverse. ‘To have exhibited a true picture of the state of the 
country, the Board of Agriculture should have directed the atten- 
tion of their correspondents, to the modicum of rent agreed to be 
et by the tenants of the now unoccupied lands. Except by Mr, 

avis, we see no mention made of that fertile source of ruin—the 
letting by tender, a mode of setting farms arising from ignorance 
on the part of the landlord, and from an overreaching and un- 
neighbourly feeling, not to say worse of it, on the part of the 
tenant. Nor do we perceive throughout the book any mention 
of unoccupied: farms which had been taken by ignorant adven- 
turers; or of those equally numerous which were placed under 
re management of Scotch surveyors, or occupied by Scotch 

rmers. de 


‘‘ Where I have.a farm near Bishop’s Waltham in Hampshire,” says 
Mr. Adam Murray, “ there is a farm of 165 acres adjoining unoc- 
cupied, and nearly the half lying waste forthe want of cultivation. 
Where I farm in Wales in the county of Cardigan, there are a great 
many farms given up, nearly sixty of different sizes from 50 to 250 
acres, and many more must be given upif the times continue. I know 
of four farms in the county of. Sarrey given up, one of 300 acres, 
another of 250 acres, a third of 150 acres, and a fourth of 130 acres. 
The landlords have taken possession of all but one, which is now un- 
eccupied. . I know of five farms in the county, of Kent giyen-up, one 
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of $30 acres, another of 260 acres, a third of 170 acres, a fourth of 
120 acres, a fifth of 150 to 160 acres, all but one taken possession of by 
the proprietors, and that one is lying waste. I know of several farms 
in the county of Cambridge that are given oP and occupied by the 
proprietors. From 230 to 350 acres also in Bedfordshire and many 
other parts that I travel.” (P. 96.) 


Mr. Murray does not say whether he resides on his Hamp- 
shire, or on his Welsh Farm, but to a travelling farmer, 
(an occupation, by the by, rather new to us) distance, we ap- 

end, is nothing. We could have wished that in his travels 

e had made the necessary inquiries to ascertain at what price 
corn was estimated when these numerous unoccupied farms were 
let; and also whether many, if not most, of these scenes of mi- 
sery and on were not the 

stem Oo ev and doing nothing. 

North Wiltshire estates Karl, the extensive Lin- 
colnshire property of an eminent subscriber at Lloyd’s, the 
estate.of Great Tew in Oxfordshire, recently purchased by Mr. 
Bolton, and the Middlesex property of a ci-devant London 
banker, afford happy illustrations of this improved system, which 
had extended itself in all directions. Happy were those that 
escaped the contagion. We strongly suspect that Mr. W. Ri- 
thardson, of Limber in Lincolnshire, alludes to estates so cir- 
cumstanced. In the table prefixed to the Lincolnshire corres- 
pondence Mr. Richardson represents as unoccupied one farm of 
400 acres, four of 1500 acres, six of 1000 acres, one of 300 acres, 
and one of 250 acres. By the table, the idea is conveyed that 
the untenanted farnis are situated on the property of Lord Yar- 
borough: but Mr. Richardson says of his own place of residence, 


** I have to observe, that this place (Great Limber), as well as a 

pret part of this neighbourl.ood, belongs to Lord Yarborough, who 

been a kind landlord: consequently the distresses are much less 
here than in any other part of this country.” (P. 156.) 


‘We have selected this among numerous instances of systematic 
misrepresentation ; asa proof of the vague manner in which the 
information is endeavoured to be condensed ; and of the. strange 
way in which the correspondence is garbled. 

e writer whom we have seen most quoted is Dr. M. Mae- 
queen of Bedfordshire. He observes, 


“ Three of my own farms are now vacant: one containing 404 
acres, another of 400 acres, and a third of 250 acres. These farms I 
am @bliged to cultivate at an enormous expense, to prevent the land’s 
running into a state of ruinous waste. I pay property tax for landlord 
and tenant, tithes, poor-rates, heavy &c., without an 
return for one year at least; and the produce afterwards ex 
1 fear, will prove a very inadequate return to the various charges ine 
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curred. I have lost besides about 1600/. arrears of rent by the late 
tenants selling their crops and other property clandestinely, and then 
running away and becoming insolvent. ‘These farms are situated in 
the best part of Bedfordshire, and at the distance of less than fifty 
miles from London. The rent of the whole at an average did not 
exceed 25s. or 26s. per acre, exclusive of tithes, One of my oldest 
tenants, holding a farm of above 400 acres has given me notice of his 
intention to quit at next Michaelmas. Another farm of 300 acres 
was thrown up last Easter, but is now let to another man.” (P. 24.) 


We happen to be nally acquainted with the best and the 
worst parts of Bedfordshire. For the lest parts, the rent the 
Doctor mentions would be low at the present moment; and for 
much of the inferior lands such rents must always have been 
exorbitantly high. Dr. Macqueen will probably be offended 
with us, but we shall nevertheless venture to whether his 
untenanted farms in the “ dest part” of the county, are upon a 
rank, hungry, iron-sand, such as is found between Woburn and 
Ampthill, or upon the cold, thin, sour clays between Ampthill 
and Bedford. Insolvent tenants and untenanted farms, in our 
estimation, furnish unquestionable proofs of high rents and @ 
bad soil. In Dr. Macqueen’s case it might have been otherwise, 
but we think we can anticipate what the Doctor’s reply would 
be, if he were seriously asked whether he ever expected again 
to let these farms at of what he states. 

Mr. John Mosely, of Norfolk, like Mr. Br traces the 
calamities back to the year 1797. He ingeniously computes the 
losses of the landed interest at cighty millions, and after much 
verbiage arrives at the following conclusion : | 


“ Unless, by some bold system, a speedy relief can be afforded to 
agriculture, so as to reproduce eighty millions, we shall be placed in 
this awkward dilemma, that commerce, professions, and trade, must 
either pay that share of supply, which was before raised from land, 
or national bankruptcy must ensue.” (P. 216.) 

This gentleman, although a political calculator, forgets in his 
estimation 4c notice the roses ins wf the landed interest 
within the last twenty years. The rents have almost ) 
where doubled, in some places tripled, and where the Scot 
system has been introduced, quadrupled and quintupled. Not- 
withstanding this great the situation 

lately was continu im ing. i prices, 
cause to meet the demands of 

“ There is (says Mr. Joseph Corbett, of Shropshire) considerable 
difference in the ieedioviaced those commencing the business generally 
value higher than their predecessors. It is a means afte 
ployed ; and I believe many of the instances of distress, th not 
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all, are upon the estates valued by the younger agents; I mean 
younger in point of experience and practice in the profession. Again, 
other high settings may have originated in the landlord's pressing 
‘agents to exact high rents.” (P. 266.) 

They who are now the greatest sufferers have been heretofore 
the greatest gainers, and must balance their accounts accordingly. 
The ruin of thoughtless tenants, and the distress of rapacious 
landlords, are equally distinct from any national evil. The cry, 
however, is anxiously raised by such of both classes, as are suf- 
fering from the effects of imprudence, and who are of course 
‘eager to find excuses for their misconduct. In many cases, re- 
ductions of rent are unnecessary, and at all events an indiscri- 
minate reduction by a per centage cannot fail of being partial 
and unjust. A low rent makes a slovenly farmer ; and a farther 
reduction would only render him still more neglectful. A full 
fair rent is a stimulus to industry, and is no less beneficial to the 
landlord than to the tenant. At present the tenant will take 
care not to give too much. Public opinion is in his favour. But 
it is reasonable that the landlord should take care that the tenant 
does not insist upon giving him too little. 


‘“* The farmers,” according to M. W. Mouncey, “ may be divided 
into two classes; those that took advantage of good times, saved 
money, and bought land; and those who lived up to the height of 
their income: these last are, upon the pressure of the present times, 
unable to maintain the same number of labourers, and here the la- 
bourers suffer also.” (P. 147.) 


We have heard it often remarked in favour of the mode of 
living adopted by the new race of farmers, that, employing a 
large capital, they are intitled to the same luxuries and indul- 
gencies as the manufacturer or tradesman of equal means. 
Granted. But they are also bound to expect the same ruin which, 
on a reverse of circumstances, every where attends the manufac- 
turers and tradesmen who have so lived. Where both parties 
expend the full income of the favourable years, both must ex- 
perience the same fate on a failure of profits. ‘The farmer, in 
this land of liberty, has certainly as much right to ruin himself 
as the tradesman. He may keep his hunting establishment, and 
his family may tread on the heels of the gentry; but when his 
produce declines in price, he has no right to call the natural 
consequences of his improvident folly the distress of the country: 
It would be a useful lesson to posterity, if the Board could de- 
vise any method of ascertaining how many of their $26 cor- 
respondents come properly under this head. The major part of 
the kingdom , We are satisfied, is differently slsioehibanenal : extrava= 
gance, fortunately, has not every where to boast of such sanguine 
votaries. ‘The golden days of the read farmer are still to come. 
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It is the tenant who can now prescribe terms to his landlord, 
The reductions of rent must, in great measure, meet the tenant’s 
wishes. Farms, like every other commodity must seek a market 
where it can be found. A few years since, for every vacant 
farm there were a hundred competitors at almost any price. 
The case is now reversed; and for every tenant willing to em- 
bark in an undertaking, which the rrieNnps of the landed in- 
terest have so vehemently cried down, there are, compara- 
tively speaking, -a hundred farms to be procured on his own 
terms. ‘The landlords must expect to suffer for a time, parti- 
cularly those who have aggravated the evil; but the farming in- 
terest, although it has been depressed, is far from desperate. 
As to the unfortunate individuals who have !eft the needle and 
the comb for the plough, they must contentedly submit to their 
losses; and must recollect that their ambition to speculate in 
agriculture drove many from the employment for which nature 
and education had designed them, and to whom neither the 
needle nor the comb could in return furnish the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Tithes form a subject of general outery, and are as useful to 
the farmer, in that respect, as Catholic emancipation is to the 
Irishman. It is an indescribable grievance, and being such, is 
admirably adapted for the purpose of unanswerable complaint. 
The Board cuts the matter very short. 

“ The general complaint against the weight of tithe would open 
too wide a field to permit more than a solitary remark: it appears 
from the correspondence, that 10s. in the pound rent is taken as a 
commutation in Dorsetshire ; and 9s. an acre for grass land is paid in 
Berkshire.” (P. 17.) 


The foregoing passage will admit of no other construction 
than, that ¢hroughout the county of Dorset the commutation 1s 
taken at 10s. in the pound rent, and that ‘hroughout Berkshire 
9s. per acre is paid for the tithe of grass land. Were such 
really the case, the complaint would be well founded. ‘To au- 
thorize these conclusions, we are told by Mr. E. L. Loveden, of 
Buscot, Berkshire ols 29), “that in the adjoining parish the 
Rector has received 9s. per acre for very good grass land: and 
in Coxwell, another adjoining parish, the Vicar has 2s. 6d. per 
acre for very cold. poor grass!” As to Dorsetshire, there 
is a still greater proof of the alacrity of the Board in le sing, 
Mr. W. Henning says (p. 77), ‘ that the tithe owner frequently 
“demands” from four to ten shillings in the pound on the 
annual value !!” ‘After such gross misrepresentations, the pub- 
lic will duly appreciate the labours of the Sackville-street as- 
semblage. | 

The fact is, that tithes, gencrally speaking, are rather an ad- 
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vantage than a disadvantage to the English farmer, unless taken 
in kind, which is seldom the case. It will invariably be found 
that the rents of tithefree lands are much higher than the aggre- 
gate amount of rent and tithes of lands of a similar on 

Since the agitation of the agricultural question, the landed 
interest has been relieved from taxation in a greater proportion 
than any other branch of the state; and the prices of agricultu- 
ral produce have now advanced sufficiently high to meet the ex- 
yxences of cultivation at an equitable rent. Mr. Barker, of 
Einssinslive, observes (p. 161) ** that the price of corn is ad- 
vancing, though but slowly, and should wheat get up to 65s. 
per quarter, or thereabouts, and other grain in proportion, which 
would be a natural consequence, there would be no very great 
cause for exclaiming so rae. against the * badness of the times.” 
The average price of wheat is now about 85s., and there ap- 
pears but little probability of its getting below that price. On 
the contrary, the state of the harvest renders such an event 
next to impossible, unless necessity again overcrowd the markets 
with new wheat unfit for the mill. To assist the tenant and to 
benefit the country, the delay of the rent day, as far as pru- 
dence will allow, is of the first consequence; much more s0, 
perhaps, than a reduction of rent. 

With respect to the remedies ingeniously proposed for allevi- 
— the difficulties, we have little to say. At all events, ac- 
cording to one gentleman, the legislature has the power of re- 
lieving the country of all its burdens, without any great diminu- 
tion of the revenue, * ly taking off the tax on draining brick.” 

Whilst the Board grievously laments the extent of land 
thrown out of cultivation, two of its intelligent correspondents 
recommend that the quantity to be sown should be lessened. 
As to the paper circulation, the Board itself can form no decided 
opinion. ‘To expect, therefore, that the publication would 
enable any one else to do so, would be idle. No harm would 
have arisen from their treating every other subject in the same 


way. 

a agriculture, and in whatever is connected with it, we 
must strongly deprecate any interference, either on the part of 
government, or on that of any public body whatever, beyond 
the establishment of a protecting price. A great part of the 
evils have already disappeared: the residue will be removed by 
time. The world has latterly undergone a violent convulsion : 
every country in Europe has been disorganized ; and any attempt 
too suddenly to rectify the disorders, would only increase them. 
They can never be expected to disappear, until every thing shalt 
have subsided to its natural channel, and found its proper level. 
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Art. XXII.—Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, 
Poland, during the years 1813 and 1814. By J. T. James, 
Eisq. Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 4to. pp. 527. Mur- 
ray. London, 1816. 


Mr. James is fortunate in having had the start of the thou- 
sands and ten thousands of his countrymen, who have been 
recently wandering over the continent of Europe. He gathered 
the fruit, which had been so long forbidden to us proscribed 
Islanders, in all the freshness of its first bloom. 

But novelty is by no means the only recommendation which 
this volume possesses. It is a clear, unaffected, and unvarnished 
narrative, written by one qualified for the task by taste, talent, 
and general information. ‘The faults most prevalent in compo- 
sitions of this kind, are egotism, exaggeration, false sentiment, 
and a tedious discussion of uninteresting minutia, commonly 
called prosing. Of all these Mr, James has steered clear ; and 
we have seldom met with a traveller, who has succeeded more 
completely in inspiring us with a perfect confidence in the ac- 
curacy of his details, a feeling of all others the most satisfactory 
in the perusal of such works. He has produced this eflect by 
the negative excellence of not labouring to astonish his readers, 
and convince them of his superior sagacity by discovering what 
has escaped every one else, and the positive merit of communi- 
cating in an easy manner whatever appeared worthy of obser- 
vation. Though there are some points on which we could 
gladly have traced a livelier interest, and received fuller inform- 
ation, we can venture on the whole, to recommend his selection 
of objects as a pattern to those of our tourists, who wish to 
make their countrymen sharers in the Be sy they deem 
themselves to have gained. He has not indeed favoured us 
with so many fair flowers of wit, as may be culled from the 
various journals of the Knight-errant ge pe in a sister king- 
dom, nor has he contributed so largely to the increase of our 
culinary knowledge, as a Noble Lord who was compelled to 
travel, but whose travels we are fortunately not compelled to 
read. Deficient however as he is in these points, the general 
observer may take up his volume with an assurance that it will 
afford him many interesting details, and the student either of 
nature or art stands a fair chance of meeting with something 
which may fall in with his peculiar taste. One more good quality 
we will mention in this writer, before we enter on a general view 
of his tour, and this we think a very important one in a person 
with whom we are to travel so many miles. It is good-humour. 
Of all the shapes in which the egotism of tourists makes itself 
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apparent, that of continual grumbling is decidedly the most 
offensive. It is a choice misery to be pent up in a carriage for 
a day’s journey with a companion, whose visage assumes at 
every stage all the amiable contortions of selfish and fastidious 
guerulousness. We have experienced something very like this 
in the perusal of some journals, in which the roughness of roads, 
and the deficiency of accommodations have seemed principally to 
occupy the traveller’s attention. Here, on the contrary, every 
thing is taken by the right handle; and we pass on cheerfully with 
our contented guide, regarding a few privations and difficulties 
as the established price which tourists must pay for their many 
and high gratifications. 

The modesty and circumspection evinced by the prefatory re- 
marks will be likely to impress Mr. James’s readers with a feel- 
ing of confident reliance on the truth of the information which 
they collect from him. 

t hough the power of Buonaparte had felt, in the previous 
winter, the first of those shocks ey which it was finally crumbled 
in the dust, it was as yet so far in its vigour as to give efficacy to 
his decrees of exclusion, and to make Sweden the best avenue 
to the Continent for an English traveller. Accordingly Mr. 
James repaired first to Gottenburgh. We suspect that his ac- 
count of his journey from that place will, in one respect at 
least, be tempting to many who read it. 


‘“* Already possessing the impatience of travellers, our forebud 
( foreboder ) was dispatched in advance ; and two pair of horses in the 
Swedish fashion being yoked abreast to the carriage, we set out, be- 
fore the oppressive heat of the day had well commenced, on an ex- 
cursion to Trolhattan and its neighbourhood. Our mode of convey- 
ance, in appearance so triumphal, was afforded at the moderate ex- 
pense of 12 skillings beo. (9d.) each horse per mile, nearly equal to 
seven of our measure: with regard to extra expenses, two or three 
skillings to the postilion at the end of the stage, as snaps or drink 
money, was held a liberal gratuity. The roads were excellent, the 
rate of posting remarkably expeditious ; and in addition to these ad- 
vantages, the regulation of the dag-boke (day-book), where at each 
stage the traveller is required to enter his name, as well as the com- 
plamts he may be desirous of preferring against the post-master, is a 
sufficient check upon his tindthok to secure even a stranger against 
any attempt at imposition.” (P. 2, 3.) 


After poses through a part of Sweden, our traveller crossed 
over to the North of Germany, and a peculiar interest is given 
to this part of his narrative by the state of military preparation 
in which the country was at that time. He thus describes the 
situation of affairs in the dominion of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 


“ Even at this early stage of the war, while success seemed so 
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doubtful, the zeal with which the Dukes of Mecklenburg had come 
forward was worthy of the highest praise, and in serving their own in- 
terest they had merited the gratitude of Europe ; but the ardent spirit 
displayed by Prussia was of another description, and an example un- 
paralleled in the history of modern times. We passed again into the 
Brandenburg territory near Hohenzieritz, and a marked difference be- 
came immediately visible in the face of the country. On every side it 
bore the silence and solitude of a deserted land : Swept off for the 
exigencies of war, not a man capable of bearing arms was to be seen, 
and the village cross or the well, usual haunts of the gaping rustic, 
was everywhere alike forsaken. The corn stood ripe in the fields 
without hands sufficient to gather the harvest. Here and there were 
scattered a few groups of old people, women, and children, who were 
exerting their feeble efforts in the fields by the wayside, their cottages 
meanwhile tenantless but for the tutelary stork, that, nestling on the 
chimney top, seemed to bewail the loneliness around. Filled with 
these dreary images, we drew near the border of a forest, where our 
attention was arrested by a monument erected to the memory of the 
late Queen. It was here, while on her journey, she was seized with 
that inflammatory complaint, whose violence baftled all attempts at 
relief, and in a few hours terminated her existence in a neighbouring 
cottage. During the present eventful epoch we needed not to call in 
aid the solemn character of this sequestered spot to heighten those 
impressions, chivalrous as well as melancholy, which a reflection upon 
the fate and virtues, the sad reverses and premature death, of this beau- 
tiful and amiable princess, will never fail to excite in every honourable 
and feeling mind. We travelled through the te forest in silence, 
and with sensations hardly to be exceeded by the gallantry and loyalty 
of a Prussian bosom.” (P. 29, 30.) 


The burst of feeling in the conclusion of this passage must 
meet with universal sympathy, and it tells the more trom the cir- 
cumstance of the writer’s being by no means too communicative 
of his private feelings, and totally free from the affectation of sen- 
timent. The Prussian women seem indeed to have been worthy 
of such a queen. ‘To this the following anecdote from Spandau 
bears testimony. 


“ But their exertions were far from being confined within ordinary 
limits; they partook of the general feeling, and in the love of their 
country forgot themselves. One trait of patriotism in the sex well 
deserves to be recorded ; the house of a poor woman having caught 
fire from the Prussian bombs, her neighbours gathered around her in 
haste, and endeavoured with officious earnestness to extinguish the 
flames. ‘ Hold, said she, my friends, do you not see our countrymen 
have set it on fire themselves? do you not understand that, if they 
cannot enjoy the town, at least the French shall not ? let it burn, let it 
burn !’—Rastopchin himself could have done no more. (P. 45.) 


Their conduct after the affair of Gros-beeren proves them to 
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have been no less gifted with the virtues more appropriate to 
their sex. 


‘Tf the men had exerted their utmost, the female sex were not in- 
ferior either in activity or inclination, The same ladies who had 
before given their jewels as contributions to the state, afforded, in the 
present exigency, a still more kind assistance ; every house provided 
with means of accommodation became a gratuitous hospital for the re- 
ception of sick or wounded men: as for society, no topic of conver- 
sation was ever heard but the war, and to make lint or bandages were 
the employments that took place of the usual amusements of an even- 
ing party. The Princess William and Princess Louisa, foremost in 
every act of patriotic virtue, provided for near thirty soldiers in their 
own houses: besides this, in order that single ladies might share this 
general work of charity, a subscription hospital was established by 
them in the Frederick Strasse, capable of containing 100 patients ; 
where tender and elegant forms were seen daily nursing in turns, and 
serving at the bedside amidst groans and scenes of anguish more dis- 
tressing to a mind of sensibility than all the pictured horrors of the 
field.” (P. G1, 62.) 


Blucher is so general a favourite, that we must not pass unno- 
ticed a trait illustrative of his character. 


“ The gallant Blucher was the idol of the whole army, and now the 
more held up to their notice, as having been the constant mark of the 
persecuting and vindictive spirit of Buonaparte : he was ever adverse 
to the insidious schemes of France in peace as in war, and having re- 
fused to accept a command in one of his expeditions, the ignoble up- 
start had the meanness to demand that Blucher should be dismissed 
from the post with which the king had rewarded his long-tried fidelity. 
The affection borne him by the soldiery was eminently conspicuous in 
the late affair: the same rains that wold the stream of the Katsbach 
had rendered the roads almost impassable, and some battalions, ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of their long marches, halted, declaring them- 
selves unable to proceed farther. Blucher rode up to address them, 
‘Are you wearied, my children,’ said he, ‘ Are you drenched with 
rain? Are you pressed by hunger? And am not I, in my old age, sub- 
jected to all these sufferings alike with every man amongst you? But 
the enemies of my king are in the land, and I have sworn to take no 
rest—follow me. They instantly rose as if his words had wrought a 
miracle on their jaded bodies; they continued their march without a 
murmur, nor rested till they reposed on the field of victory.” (P. 67, 


68.) 

_The author gives an interesting view of the military incidents 
of this period, of some of which he was an eye-witness; but our 
limits will not admit of our entering into the detail. Some 


sketches of that picturesque animal, the Cossack, may not be un- 
acceptable. 


“« The wild borderers of the Oural and the Don, riding at full speed 
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thered arrows, or with their long spears tilting against the wind, formed 
a singular association with buildings that seemed to rival the proudest 
monuments of the Roman empire. 

‘““ We visited a detachment of the Cossacks en bivouac (for they 
never receive billets of quarter) about a mile distant, and we under- 
stood there were some thousands dispersed in different parts of the 
neighbourhood : they all were full of life and spirits, some dressed in 
French jackets, others set off with Turkish belts and pistols, and seam- 
pering through the streets or over the fields, in all the rudeness of 
their mirth without order or restraint; the citizens greeting them as 
they galloped past with an ‘ hurrah, Cossack!’ while they grinned 
good humour in return. ‘They appeared quite i Se maraud- 
ing and plundering wherever temptation offered, and from these habits 
were regarded by the common people as men that had, for cheir rank 
of life, considerable command of money. I once, indeed, happened 
to see a common Cossack enter a shop at Berlin, who ordered a silver 
chain to be made for him at the expense of upwards of 70 dollars ; it 
was intended as a fancy ornament for his grotesque dress ; neither was 
there any thing in the whim or the expense that was held at all extra- 
ordinary in such a character.” (P. 40, 41.) 

‘** A score of Cossacks, who had distinguished themselves the day 
before in skirmishing, were ordered up during our stay to receive some 
mark of their commander's approbation: he complimented them very 
highly, and gave them each a Louis d’or with his own hand. Hardly 
had they departed when the physician in chief of the French, one of 
their prisoners, arrived: he was stripped even to his dirty shirt, and his 
nakedness scarce covered with the remnant of a pair of tattered trow- 
sers. A greasy Cossack cap, in exchange for his own, had been added 
to ornament his droll figure, which excited a burst of laughter from 
the whole suite. 

“ The Cossacks do not, however, always confine themselves to such 
venial acts of piracy, but carry to a complete system the irregularities 
that ordinarily proceed from the lawlessness of war. At one of the 
villages which we passed, the people were in strange confusion ; the 
men had armed themselves with their pikes, and were hastening to 
assault a party of eight or ten of these freebooters who had entered 
their dwellings a short time before, and having tied the hands of those 
whom they found at home, plundered and pillaged without reserve ; 
carrying away every thing even to the forage that had been provided 
by the peasants on requisition for the Russian cavalry. The arrival of 
a Cossack officer quieted the fray : he seemed enraged, and reprobated 
their conduct both by words and gesture ; after this they all rode away 


through the desolate court, hurraing, firing pistols, hurtling their fea- 


together. We had some conversation with one of these singular beings 
on our road to the city: he was (as they all are) of an interesting 
countenance, possessed of great natural quickness of mind and acute- 
ness of observation: he talked German tolerably well, and discovered 
in his way considerable knowledge of the affairs of the late extensive 
campaign, even of those actions where he had not been personally con- 
cerned, being evidently much delighted to give his opinion on marches 
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and counter-marches, plans and battles. On quitting us, he ‘ threw 
his flight in many an airy wheel,’ casting himself as he couched his 
spear above or below the horse’s neck, sometimes on the right, at 
others on the left, with surprising adroitness and dexterity. This race, 
in fact, pass their whole lives on horseback ; and though their forward 
seat seems to an Englishman rather awkward, yet they possess a 
thorough command of the animal, and are, in fact, Centaur-like, iden- 
tified with the beast itself. They acquire too, from their mode of 
living, a sort of sagacity, bordering on instinct, that almost exceeds 
belief. Place a Cossack with his ear to the ground, he will tell you 
the numbers of a distant cavalcade. Make him your guide to any re- 
mote spot at night, and he will read his way in the stars, and give a 
thousand other marks of that species of cunning for which savage na- 
tions, unused to occupy themselves with other tood for their thoughts, 
are universally so remarkable. War upon the French is as popular 
with them as a party to the chase, far different in their estimation from 
the service they undergo in fighting against the Turks, where their 
superior skill in skirmish is of little avail, the horses of the enemy 
being equally strong and active, the men equally expert in single com- 
bat with themselves, and able to cope with them at all points. From 
hence we may form some idea of the nature of their operations in 
general: invaluable as scouts, or as partisans, their imperfect order and 
discipline render them incapable of making a charge on troops of the 
line; yet, with the assistance of their flying artillery (for a Cossack will 
accomplish in his own fashion the most scientific duties of the field) 
they have performed achievements that seemed far beyond their power 
and means. If they succeed in throwing the enemy into confusion by 
the fire of these pieces, they rush in upon the broken ranks, and cause 
prodigious slaughter; if not, they will withdraw themselves from any 
untoward circumstances their advance may have entangled them in, 
with half the loss a regular regiment would have sustained in a similar 
situation. Several scenes of their exploits, during the preceding 
months, were pointed out to us in the environs of Berlin. 

“Some of these Cossacks, or Bashkirs, were, from their dexterity, 
appointed to train the cavalry recruits in the use of the lance, since 
there were two or three regiments so armed in the Prussian corps. 
The weapon is poised in the right hand, and being struck on the hip, 
is whirled round over head with the impulse, and the point brought on 
either side, before or behind, as occasion may require: several other 
motions were added, but this seemed the foundation of the exercise, 
and to give the greatest facility in handling the lance. 

** As to the habits of thievery of which these troops are so univer- 
sally accused,—it is but fair to say, that a large proportion of the 
number are not of the native Cossack tribes ; but a vast body of Rus- 
sians, men of the lowest description, were inrolled under this name, 
being armed and mounted in a similar way, and empleyed in the same 
duties, for which indeed alone they seemed to be in any way fitted. 
Though the real Cossacks have a happy turn for predatory excursions, 
it is unfair to involve them in the general censure that follows the ac- 
tions of these vagabonds.” (P. 56—59.) 
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Our traveller had the hardihood to set his face towards the 
north as the winter approached, as if determined for once to 
grapple with it in its own strong holds. He returned to Sweden, 
of the natives of which country he speaks in the following terms: 


“Of other moral qualities I cannot say how large the catalogue 
may be, but they indisputably possess in a high degree that feeling of 
ala pride " had almost said sulkiness) which distinguishes the man- 
ners of the lower class of people under a free government : occasion- 
ally, however, higher traits of mind are displayed, and those of a 
nature to reflect infinite credit on the seslousl character. Hokanson 
was a peasant of the province of Blekingen, whose name for probity 
and honour had procured his return to eight successive meetings of the 
diet, in most of which he received the appointment of Orator or 
Speaker to his House. He was so greatly respected, and regarded 
with such esteem, that the King ee Frederic thought it proper 
to pay him a visit on passing through the district, and even conde- 
seal to partake of his cottage cheer. During his abode at Stock- 
holm, he was much caressed by the court; and the Queen, amongst 
others who sent him presents, gave him a very handsome robe ef vel- 
vet. On the following day her Majesty happened to meet Hokanson 
in the streets, and seeing him in his usual dress, she asked, with an air 
of surprise, whether he had received her gift—‘ Yes,’ said he, (opening 
his coat and exhibiting the velvet sown on the lining), ‘ I hold it here 
next my heart, but no shew of splendour or finery shall ever induce me 
to forget my real situation, or to forego the title in which I glory, of a 
free peasant of Sweden.” (P. 106, 107.) 


He notices an establishment at Norrkoping of an interesting, 
and, if properly regulated, a very useful kind. 


It is “ a secular convent, for the education of the daughters of the 
nobility. A girl is here secure, under any circumstances, of a retreat 
and provision for life, on the stipulation of a small sum, which is paid 
at the time of her birth. She is permitted to frequent society at plea- 
sure ; and is only distinguished by wearing a particular dress, being of 
an azure colour, and of a neat and simple form. No forced rules com- 
pel the votaries of this Lutheran nunnery to a life of celibacy ; the 
are at liberty to contract marriage at any time, only submitting their 
choice to the approval of their superior, or priorinna.”  (P. 110.) 


We have recently heard of an establishment in some respects 
similar to this, in the neighbourhood of Bath, under the highest 
patronage, and set on foot, we believe, from the most benevolent 
motives. Heartily wishing it success, from a conviction that in 
many cases it may afford a most acceptable ita we may be 
allowed perhaps to express our anxious hope that its conductors, 
aware of the close observation which the novelty and peculiarity 
of the institution will excite, may watch its progress in every 
department with a circumspection adequate to the difficulties they 
must, if they have any knowledge of human nature, expect to 
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encounter. It is precisely one of those cases, in which sur- 
mounted difficulties, and success scarcely expected by the lookers 
on, give happiness a double zest ; just as the mind owns a pleasure, 
beyond what the ear alone can taste, from the harmony resulting 
from a great variety of voices and instruments happily combined. 
But much must depend upon the leader of the band; and we 
have no doubt but that the “ priorinna” (for one there must be, 
virtually at least, to give the establishment a chance of success) 
will feel all the responsibilities of her situation, and the extreme 
delicacy of the task she undertakes. ‘Those more obvious evils 
which have disgraced Roman Catholic institutions of this nature 
are not to be dreaded in this case; but many must be generated 
in a society of any extent by the collision of human infirmities, 
and of petty interests; especially where adversity or disappoint- 
ment may have in some degree affected the temper unfavourably. 
The surest secret of success perhaps will be not to expect too 
much. We admire the benevolence which has planned such an 
institution, and shall greatly rejoice in its prosperity. 

But we have been led away trom Mr. James, to whom we 
must now return. He speaks of the beauties of the Capital of 
Sweden with enthusiasm. 


“ Uniting every beauty of wild nature, with the charms attendant 
upon the scenes of more active life; echoing the clamour of the bust- 
ling populace amidst rocks, that have not yet ceased to ring with the 
woodman’s axe ; rivalling at one display the boasted cliffs of Edinburgh, 
the broad lake of Geneva, and the streets and shipping of Venice : its 
view presents a romantic vision, that not even the highest powers of 
the art of description could ever attempt to delineate.” (P. 112.) 


The following is a lively description of the setting in of the 
winter season. 


* Early in the course of this month the severity of the cold began 
to be felt, and the natives shrouded themselves in their first surtouts for 
the winter. There are certain pleasures, notwithstanding, that accom- 
pany this season, The preceding week had been productive of a vast 
quantity of snow, and fortunately (being the necessary conditions for 
good trainage) it had fallen on a ground already hardened by frost. 
The atmosphere, disburdened of its load, immediately clears up, giving 
parr to a settled state of weather. The sledges are brought out, the 

iorses harnessed, and all the world, before so sluggish and inactive, at 
once is set in motion, Figures innumerable are seen gliding over the 
white carpet of snow, with a pace so quick and yet so silent, that it 
appears to a stranger as an exhibition of enchantment. The cart of 
the peasant, the carriage of the noble, shoot by swift as lightning: you 
hear nothing but the safety bell, which tinkles in your ear as it passes, 
and declines in the distance, before you have yet well recognised its 
sound, The gladdening ray of a bright sun, and a sky perpetually 
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serene, lend so pleasing a variety of colours to the view as would ren- 
der a picture of Stockholm, in the month of November, one of the 
liveliest prospects in nature.” (P. 115, 116.) 

“Among the lower classes the first indication of the approach of 
winter gives them the hint to lay up their stock of eatables for the 
frozen market; the provisions lasting, in a congealed state, unhurt 
during the whole season. They next pile their stocks of wood for 
firing, and light up the stove of their wooden cabin, that is never suf- 
fered to grow cool, or even to undergo ventilation, from this day till 
the arrival of the genial month of May. 

** One of the most pleasing sights of this time was the return of the 
seamen, discharged for the winter, to their Bostellars, or apportion- 
ments of land. We saw a division of them on their march, carrying 
their families, with all their little store, in light Swedish waggons from 
the port to their homes: here they were housed, each with his hut and 
plot of ground, in separate ranges according to the gradation of their 
respective ranks; the habitation of the commander of the ship’s com- 
pany being placed in the centre of the permanent encampment. It is 
a mode of provision peculiar, I believe, to Sweden; and was made, 
during a former reign, by the application of certain lands of the crown 
to this purpose. The advantages of this plan of maintenance are ex- 
tended to the army as well as the navy. The regiments of provincial 
militia are all supported in the same way ; and these (if we except the 
artillery, and a few regiments of guards) form, in fact, the only stand- 
ing force of the country.” (P. 118, 119.) 


_ For the benefit of grumblers about the times, we extract the 
following culinary hint from the rustic gourmands of Dalecarlia, 


‘“‘ It was impossible, however, not to be struck with a specimen that 
was pointed out to our notice of the food of the car ean during a 
hard season in many of the provinces. It was a cake from Dalecarlia, 
made of the bark of trees: the birch is the most common in use, while 
that of the pine is held luxurious and dainty fare ; but to procure a 
little rye-flour and add it to this wretched mixture, is an happiness that 
falls to the lot of few indeed. The inner bark or parenchyma is ap- 
plied to this purpose ; it is simply macerated in water, ground up. and 
formed into cakes of the consistence of a wafer; their taste is slightly 
bitter, but seemed, I thought, by no means less palatable than the coarse 
leaven bread of rye made with old sour yeast, which generally may be 
called the “ staff of life’ even throughout the more fertile parts of 
Sweden.” (P. 126.) 


The character of the Swedes is thus traced. 


“ This nation has its singularities: and if, as philosophers tell us, 
the chill of a northern climate tinges the minds and manners of the in- 
habitants with an unimpassioned species of reserve, it is certain that 
there exists something of a reciprocity between the moral and physical 
constitution of Sweden. Rigidly ceremunious, they make their stiff 
and measured courtesies the essentials rather than the forms of life, 
and seem, in a stranger’s eye, a people cold in their nature as the very 
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snows they dwell upon. Their characteristics, a passive Courage not 
unmixed with indolence ; a pride not free from ignorance; a dispo- 
sition that is not ill-humoured from having no humour at all, from in- 
difference—from apathy. 

«“ But a Swede is never in extremes: even these traits are not 
deeply marked, and if we review the more favourable side of his cha- 
racter, we shall find in him an undaunted spirit of perseverance, and an 
honest love of freedom, to which the feelings of every one does homage ; 
and | may truly affirm that no traveller passes from their shores but he 
quits them with regret, and ever afterwards takes the strongest interest 
in whatever tidings he may hear that concerns the welfare of the nation. 


Lest our readers should be too strongly tempted by the sketch 
which we have given of the opening of the winter at Stockholm, 
we must show them that it has its horrors, as well as its charms. 


* At this time the cold was excessive, generally below 20°, and on 
the 2]st day of this month [January]] the mercury stood at 33° of Cel- 
sius’s scale below freezing point, or 28° below zero of Fahrenheit. It is 
impossible to recount all the horrors of such a season: no example had 
occurred during the last sixty years of one so severe. The peasants 
attending the market came with their faces, arms, and legs, frozen: the 
soldiers on guard, though relieved every hour, were often taken up in 
the same condition; and one, it was said, had been found dead at 
his post. Besides the miserable cases of persons frost-bitten that daily 
thronged the hospitals, several deaths took place among those who were 
out of the way of immediate assistance. A poor woman, to mention 
one instance, being ignorant of the unusual inclemency of this morn- 
ing, had gone early to her usual occupation of washing on the river side ; 
scarce half an hour elapsed before we saw her on her return borne 
under our windows to her home a lifeless corpse. 

* It will be well to observe, that the extraordinary increase of cold 
is not directly made known by symptoms such as might be expected ; 
no external sensation will enable any person to form an estimate of its 
comparative rigour. ‘The action of a temperature such as the above is 
not like the mpping of afrost in England, but a general extension of its 
baneful influence ts felt over the whole body, its access being so gra- 
dual that, for several minutes after leaving a warm room, the air seems 
to make little or no impression: an attempt, however, to endure it for 
even a quarter of an hour, unless extraordinarily well wrapped up in 
fur or wadded clothing, would be attended with the highest degree of 
danger. Exercise alone is totally unable to keep up the necessary vital 
warmth: the linen becoming moist is instantly converted to a covering 
of ice, and the animal heat escapes as fast as it is excited. 

‘“* Even with the adoption of every possible precaution, its injurious 
effects will sometimes manifest themselves. A soreness in breathing, 
an oppressive head-ach, a want of sense in the extremities, and a stiff- 
ness in the thighs, are the first symptoms which give the stranger warn- 
ing to seek again the timely shelter of his house. 

‘** Frequently did we remark the dead white patch on the cheek, the 
ears, or the noses of the lower class, who were moderately provided im 
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point of clothing ; and to guard against such contingencies, it was usual 
to see many of the well furred gentry with the upper part of their faces 
in masks, with coverings applied to their ears, and applying their fin- 
gers with incessant care to every part of their visages In succession: 
or sometimes, which is the best preservative for travelling, their skins, 
where exposed, were greased with oil. Salutations in the street are 
short ; scarce a word or an answer; and the greatest assembiage of 
people (for the groups are seldom numerous) can be compared only to 


a meeting ata deaf and dumb asylum.” (P. 175—177.) 


The recipe for religious torpor, recommended by implication 
in the following passage, will not be highly approved of by those, 
who prefer the use of safe and established medicines to the bold 
hazards of empiricism. 


“ As to religion, the Roman Catholic and reformed churches may 
be called those of the south and north of Europe respectively, and the 
estabished church of Sweden is the Lutheran ; but the spirit of piety 
is quiet and dormant; unfomented by the fostering warmth of jarring 
sectarists, it sinks to a state of tranquillity and almost utter indif- 


ference, rarely becoming the foundation ef moral conduct or prin- 
ciple.” (P. 188.) 

We can scarcely bring ourselves to apply the comfortable 
epithet fostering” to “the warmth of jarring scctarists.” 
We should rather characterize it as stimulative and irritating, as 
a caustic which not only warms, but burns. And while we con- 
fess with gratitude, that, by the wise counsel of him who can 
bring good out of evil, it produces some beneficial effects, in 
cases of an abatement of religious zeal we should look to other 
deficiencies for the cause, and to other remedies for the cure. 
But the fact is, that in moral and political, as well as in physical 
disorders, the modern pharimacopovia deals chiefly in poisons of 
more prompt efficacy, indeed, where they succeed, but less safe in 
their application than the simples which our forefathers were 
content to use. 

We must omit our author’s journey over ‘he snow to Abo, 
though interesting from its novelty, only quoting his description 
of the Aland Islands, asa fair specimen of his powers in that line 
It is evident that he sees with a painter's eye. 

“ The island scenery appeared, as we journeyed, even at this time, 
beautiful; the dark lush of the fir formed a strong contrast with the 
silvery fleeces of snow that roofed the forest, and the whole seemed 
to have assumed anew charm in this livery of winter. Our road was an 
undeviating line from place to place, no obstacle presented itself; we 
passed over the fields, through the woods, across the ice; hill and dale, 
land and water, were all alike: sometimes we traversed the rocky 
channel of a deep-bedded river, at other times wandered among the 
inlets of a lake, at others again steered our way between the islands 
over the open sea; the path was traced out on shore by large poles 
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headed with straw, over the ice by boughs of trees, stationed at inter- 
vals, that drew a long thread over its surface to the very edge of the 
horizon; we were skirted, indeed, by one of these hedges in our pas- 

across the Delet, for the distance of more than twenty English 
miles. ‘The burden of providing these necessary marks, is a duty that 
falls upon the inhabitants of the several parishes respectively ; notice 
is given at the church as soon as the ice may be reckoned secure, and 
certain distances are allotted to the share of each individual. With- 
out such an arrangement all communication would be — at an 
end, not only during the long winter nights, but every time that the 
snow was falling, or that a mist should arise to intercept the sight.” 
(P. 210—211.) 


- There is one Finnish custom which would provide so appro- 
priate an occupation for a numerous body of respectable females 
in this country, and keep them out of mischief so much to the 
peace and comfort of their neighbours, that we cannot but refer 
to it. 

‘** The solemnization of marriages takes place only once a year, and 
that on a fixed day in the teeming autumn. Before this time arrives, 
the expectant lover is not permitted, by the custom of the land, to pay 
his addresses in person to the object of his wishes : his offer is made by 
sending a piece of money, that is accepted or not as the fair one is 
inclined to approve or reject his suit: but both the conveyance of this 
token of love and the whole of the after-ceremonials of courtship are 
carried on through the intervention of some old woman of the village, 
whose occupation and calling may seem enviable to some bustling- 
gentlewomen in other countries, being that of a regularly established 
match-maker.” (P. 214, 215.) 


The entrance upon the confines of Russia is thus marked. 


“‘ On waking at an early hour after a sound sleep in my sledge, I 
ed with wonder at the spectacle that presented itself in the streets 
of Wyborg: the glare of white houses, their green roofs and oriental 
cupolas, the noble mansions of the wealthy, and the religious fane, all 
so spacious and splendid in comparison of what we had lately been 
accustomed to see; and yet above all, the new costume of the by- 
standers dressed in long caftans, their bare necks, their flowing beat 
their sash, cap, and boots of red, were altogether objects so singular, 
that the spectacle impressed itself on my mind rather as a dream of 
the morning than as a scene of real life. The men seemed quite ano- 
ther race of beings; no longer the modest homely Fin, but persons 
of strong masculine habit, carrying a stubborn and listless mien, that, 
combined with their majestic stature, seemed not altogether devoid of 
dignity: while the coloured ornaments with which they were set off 
lent them an air of grotesque magnificence, not ill according with the 
showy buildings that surrounded us ; every object, in short, which met 
our eyes, ook of the same character, and bore a hint of Asiatic 
origin.” (P. 224.) 


_ Our limits will not allow us to make the extracts, which we 
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could otherwise gladly select from the interesting account of the 
manners, and political state of Russia. For the information of 
those gentlemen who are so fond of convincing their country- 
men, in Palace-yard, or elsewhere, that venality and corruption 
are carried to their highest growth in this unhappy land, we 
might es testimony to the probability of their being but exotics 
after all, and flourishing much better in a foreign soil. 

The patriotic orators to whom we have already alluded would 
be highly shocked at the misconceptions of the Russians with 
respect to the state of this country. 


“ It was highly amusing to hear the various descriptions that were 
daily given in conversation respecting that nation; many of them 
were ludicrous enough, but significant at least of our peculiarities as 
they strike a foreigner, and eit, ore of the light in which they 
are constantly viewed. One spoke of it as a country from whence 
the people had right of emigration when they pleased; where there 
was no military police; where soldiers were. raised by bounty-money. 
Another would express surprise at the dainty appetites of the common 
people, who all eat white wheaten bread, or perhaps sneer at us for 
our piety, because all the shops were shut and theatres closed on the 
Sabbath-day. It was asserted, indeed, by a person who had visited 
London, that he had once been prevented by a waiter at a coffee- 
house from playing an harmless game at chess, because, forsooth, it 
was Sunday evening; the story caused great astonishment, and was 
hardly credited.” . iP. 279, 280.) 


The latter part of this quotation naturally to us some 
considerations on the important subject to which it alludes. We 
heartily rejoice that our country is distinguished by the closing 
of its shops and theatres on the sabbath-day, and only wish this 
distinction to cease by the adoption abroad of the same custom, 
and of others connected with it. But when we consider the 
proneness of man to self-indulgence, the rapid effects of evil 
communications, and the reports which have already reached 
us of the too great readiness of our travelling countrymen to 
comply with foreign customs in this respect, we cannot but en- 
tertain considerable apprehensions lest the change should take 
place in the opposite quarter, and Sunday lose even the very 
moderate marks of distinction, with which it is at present ho- 
noured in this country. The volume before us bears testimony 
(Page 393. 1. 13.) to the unhesitating adoption of the looser 

ractice, which we believe to have been but too prevalent. We 
ah not remember to have heard the breach of any other divine 
law justified by travellers on the ground of national custom, 
and cannot imagine why this is to be dishonoured by such an 
exception. Convinced that the glory of God, and the mainte- 
nance of religion and of moral user; are deeply concerned 
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in the opposition to those encroachments, which will probably 
be attempted, when the returning tide of travellers shall bring 
to our shores some of the froth and scum of continental levity 
and vice, we would call upon every one, with whom such oppo- 
sition in any way rests, to maintain it, with “ the meekness of 
wisdom” indeed, but with christian firmness. And, if we could 
hope that our voice would reach those travellers themselves, we 
would ask them whether, if wrath be strongly denounced against 
him, who “ removeth his neighbour’s landmark,” he can hope 
to escape, who endeavours to contract the limits of that small 
gates of our time, which the bounteous Giver of all has so- 
emnly set apart for himself. 

As our traveller approaches Moscow, his narrative, of course, 
assuines a double interest from the great events which had re- 
cently taken place in that city, evened. so gloriously to the cause 
of liberty and patriotism. If Troy gained immortality by the 
siege which levelled it with the piel § oscow richly deserved a 
Homer to eternize the memory of its voluntary conflagration. 
Scarcely any single political event, in the whole history of the 
world, has produced under Providence, such important conse- 
quences. Much interesting matter is to be found in this volume 
relating to the extraordinary expedition of which that confla- 
gration formed the crisis; but we have indulged so liberally in 
extracts, that we must content ourselves with laying before our 
readers two anecdotes, which may serve to raise our northern 
allies in some degree in their estimation. __ 


“ The peasants of Prince B. Gallitzen afforded a bright example of 
love for their country, though of another description. They as- 
sembled one morning, and surrounded the house of their lord, to the 
number of near three thousand, in a. tumultuous body, that might 
have excited a different suspicion in a stranger's breast. The prince 
was absent, having a command of militia in the neighbourhood, but 
the princess made her appearance, and demanded of them what it 
was they wanted; they answered, they had placed their wives and 
children, and their goods, in security in the forest, and came to her to 
ask for arms, that they might share with their master the duties of the 
field. A more simple and impressive exhibition of patriotic senti- 
ment could hardly be ceidaivel: 

“* The whole establishment bore, in their gay and easy looks, the 
marks of the generous disposition of the seigneur, who was repre- 
sented by all to be remarkable for his frankness, openness and huma- 
nity. An instance occurred during the late times, which sufficientl 
pe to test the attachment of these poor creatures: he had divided all 

is plate into small lots, and doled it out to them as they dispersed on 
the approach of the French army; to one he gave a chandelier, to 
another a tureen, to another plates and spoons, &c. with orders that 
they should place them in concealment. In October, when he ap- 
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peared again amongst them, he required an account of the articles so 
disposed, and not one was found to be missing.” ; 


Our extracts will have given a clear idea of Mr. James’s style, 
which is always unaffected, and generally easy and perspicuous. 
There are occasional instances of negligence, and some sentences 
clumsily, and others imperfectly, constructed: in another edition 
we trust these faults will disappear. : | 

We can, however, safely recommend this work to our readers, 
as one which affords much entertaining and interesting matter. 
The author, without entering into statistics with minuteness 
enough to satisfy Sir John Sinclair, has taken care, throughout 
his work, to a those leading observations, which he thought 
calculated to convey useful information in that department. . ‘The 
same may be said with respect to geology, and similar sciences. 
He evidently views scenery with a painter’s eye, and has indeed 
given good proof of this in the plates which adorn the volume, 
and which are taken from drawings of his own. ‘They have 
most of them the advantage of novelty of subject, and have 
besides much intrinsic merit. The etchin have not all suc- 
ceeded in point of impression, but, where they have, they give 
their subjects better effect than line-engravings would have done. 
But even an inferior degree of success would not have prevented 
our feeling much pleasure in seeing the name of the Honourable 
Heneage Legge, subjoined to them. It is well that some of 
those, who are qualified by rank and station to patronize the arts, 
should have that practical knowledge of their niceties and their 
difficulties, which can alone enable them fully to appreciate the 
taste and skill which elicit the former, and the talent and industry 
which surmount the latter. . ta 

We cannot conclude without expressing our pleasure at seeing 
so respectable a work produced by the son of that excellent 
scholar, and truly amiable man, who could: only have been 
prevented from leaving proofs to the world of his own literary 
attainments by the unremitting activity with which he presided 
over one of our most distinguished public seminaries. 


— 


Art. XXIII.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Gloucester, at the Primary Visitation of that Diocese, m the 
Year 1816. By Henry Ryder, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester, 
Second Edition. 4to. pp. $7. Hatchard, 1816. 


Tere are few public documents which we peruse with ‘more 
anxious curiosity than the primary charge of a newly-consecrated 
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bishop. Whether we consider the ne: legal extent of episeopal 
ess 


power, or the still greater, though direct influence, which b 
courtesy and veneration for the office he is oftentimes allowed to 
assume, cannot but feel that such must eat 
itive advan or great positive injury to the cause of religion 
the established eminently ‘a city set 
upon a hill which cannot be hid ;” unless, indeed, he be an in- 
dividual of so absolutely tame and neutral a cast as to sleep away 
his dignified hours in mere listlessness and indifference, without 
at all commixing with the busy world around him, or even lend- 


ing his opinion in order to guide and regulate the opinions of 
others. 


It is not, however, merely by direct authority, nor even by the 
deference which his station usually and paoperty ensures, that an 
English Prelate is enabled to effeet his plans for regulating his 
cliocese and moulding the character of his clergy.. He possesses 
a still more commanding source of influence in the patronage 
which passes through his hands. 

If, then, episcopal influence be such as we have described 
it, we must regard it in each particular case as a great bless- 
img or a great evil, according to the hands inte which it falls. 
So far are we from desiring, as a general matter, to curtail the 
powers of the episcopal order, that we never see a pious and 
conscientious prelate without almost wishing him a despotism, 
though not a monopoly, of doing good. One Ridley, or Cran- 
mer, or Latimer, or Hooper, or Hall, or Horne, or Porteus— 
we might add a long catalogue of other names—is worth a hun- 
dred pious individuals in private life: his name is Legion, for he 
is many. When however, on the contrary, as may and must 
sometimes happen in every national establishment, the mitre 
chances to fall through mere state intrigue on a man of little 
judgment or less piety—on a bigot or a latitudinarian—on one 
who is too indolent to work, or too proud to learn, or too violent 
to hear reason, or too gay, or worldly, or political, or even too 
learned, to attend to the important details of episcopal duty—all 
his power, his influence, and his patronage, become so many 
sources of injury, not only to his immediate see, but ultimately 
to the church and to the community at large. 

The inference from these remarks is, not that episcopal power 
ought to be abridged, but that the utmost diligence and sense of 
moral responsibility ought to be exerted in the selection of per- 
sons qualified for the vocation. Many if not most of the evils 
now sup to be impending over the church of England 
might be remedied by a conscientious regard to this important 
subject. Dissent will, perhaps, ever in some measure exist, but 
its influence and extension may in many cases be rapidly and ef- 
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beset: checked by those measures which a mild and pious 
bishop has it in his power to apply. 

It is from these high views of the importance and the power of 
the episcopal function that we feel, as we have observed, most 
anxiously curious in perusing the primary charge of a newly- 
made bishop. Such a document is an official exposé of the senti- 
ments of one who is to ordain the teachers, who in their turn 
are to mould the great body of the people. A whole diocese 
usually takes its complexion from the sentiments and conduct’ of 
its bishop, at least where he has been resident sufficiently long to 
give the tone to the provincial feeling. If, therefore, a bishop be 
more conversant with cards or company a amusements are 
out of the question) than with his Bible, why may not his clergy 
prefer hunting or fiddling to sermon writing; and “ if parsons 
fiddle why may not laymen dance ?” and so on in dutiful and cano- 
nical extension from the vertex to the base of the ecclesiastical 
and national pyramid. If a clergyman finds, for example, that 
too great strictness, as it is oak is a surer bar to preferment 
than too great laxity; that to have a friend in the episcopal palace 
is 2 more speedy way to a living than to be a faithful parish priest 
in a laborious curacy; that to rail at Bible societies is more ac- 
ceptable with his diocesan than to disseminate Bibles; that to ridi+ 
cule methodists and scismatics is a surer passport to favour than 
so to live and so to preach as to prevent or supersede them ;—we 
cannot for a moment doubt what must be the consequences, in a 
diocese thus mismanaged, to the immediate members of the 
church, and what the triumph to those who separate from her 
communion. 

Interesting, however, as we consider our vom charges to 
be, on account of their important effects, we do not often think it 
necessary to obtrude them on our readers, as they are, of course, 
usually occupied with matters local and specific, and such as de- 
mand no particular criticism or remark. Our motive, therefore, 
in making the present Charge an exception, 1s not only its ge- 
neral utility as a piece of hortatory and persuasive composition, 
but an idea that on several subjects of controversy of rk import- 
ance at the present moment the Bishop of Gloucester has taken 
a more correct and scriptural view of the object of debate, than 
in some recent instances which we have had occasion to witness. 
To institute any particular comparisons would, of course, be un- 
kind and disrespectful both to the Honourable and Right Reve- 
rend author himself, and to those with whom he may be con- 
ceived to differ. We shall, therefore, endeavour to state his 
Lordship’s views and sentiments as expressed in his Charge, in 
the peaceful and scriptural manner in which he has h in- 
troduced them. 
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Commencing with an appropriate tribute of respect for his 
learned predecessor, his Lordship proceeds to point out what he 
modestly considers his own qualification for the office, namely, 
‘“‘ a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the condition, the feel- 
ings, and the duties of a parochial minister, and some knowledge 
of the instructions and the care which the people require and have 
a right to demand.” Humble as is this plea, we consider the 
qualification here mentioned as the very one which the episcopal 
station at all times most loudly calls for, and to the occasional 
absence of which may be imputed a large part of the evils under 
which the Church of England at present labours. It is to little 
efficient purpose that em are men of talent and learning, and 
even personal piety, if they be found practiral/y unacquainted 
with the duties, and practically uninterested in the details, of a 

arochial charge. Abstract qualifications, however high, are of 

ittle avail if there be no sympathy and fellow feeling with 
the diligent curate in the remotest village of the diocese. It 
was a remark extorted trom the haughty episcopal persecutor of 
Bernard Gilpin, when he beheld the zeal and piety of that cele- 
brated * Apostle of the North,” that Gilpin was better qualified 
to be the bishop of his diocese, than he himself was to take charge 
of Gilpin’s country cure. } 
» The mitre is not an appropriate reward for superannuated 
merit, or mere literary—much less political—services. There 
are, as there ought to be, sinecures quite sufficient both in value 
and dignity to remunerate all claims of this description ; but the 
high and responsible post of a governor of the church should be 
reserved for men of known activity and practical wisdom, for 
men who have passed their days neither in literary seclusion 
nor political intrigue; neither in the slumbers of the college 
quadrangle, nor in the splendours of the regal drawing-room ; 
but who, with a sufficient acquaintance both with men and books, 
have been seen throughout life to find their chief delight and oc- 
cupation in the holy studies and active labours of their immediate 
profession. We do not mean to say that every good parish 
priest would necessarily make a good bishop; any more than that 
every useful and respectable country magistrate would be fit to 
conduct the affairs of the nation; but the converse is strictly cor- 
rect, that no man will make a complete bishop who is not a good 
parish priest, any more than a magistrate would be fit to regulate 
a nation who could not fill with propriety the limited sphere of a 
provincial neighbourhood. We wish to avoid the indecorum of 
personal remark, yet we cannot but observe, for the sake of illus- 
trating our position, that highly as we always thought of the suit- 
ableness of the Dean of Wells for the episcopal office, yet the 
tears which were shed at Lutterworth for the loss of a parochial 
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rector, whose name will be long remembered and beloved there 
in conjunction with that of his predecessor Wickliffe, and the 
numerous and affectionate testimonies which are current through- 
out the neighbourhood to his piety and labours, his Christian 
zeal and unwearied philanthropy, were a stronger pledge to us of 
his conduct and his success in his present elevated station than 
any other that could possibly have been given. 

The Right Reverend author next adverts to his own claims, 
in a manner that reminds us more strongly of such men as his 
venerated predecessor Hooper, and others of a similar school, 
than of the language which we think we have sometimes heard 
on similar occasions. ‘To those who believe with us that unaf- 
fected simplicity, and humility, and affection, ought to charac- 
terise an episcopal Charge, as much as a due degree of dignity 
and manly firmness, the quotation may be acceptable. 


“* The claims of his successor to your regard consist mainly in a 
hearty desire and determination, which he now solemnly professes bee 
fore Almighty God, to fulfil, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the arduous office committed to his charge, not ‘as a man-pleaser, but 
as unto the Lord, and as in his sight ;’ to be the counsellor and friend 
of those whose heart is in their work, while he is the firm reprover of 
open offences and obstinate negligence ; ‘to be so merciful that he be 
not too remiss, and so minister discipline, that he forget not mercy ;’ 
esteeming it his highest privilege to send forth well qualified labourers 
into the vineyard of his Lord, and not only to direct, but, as far as in 
him lies, to share their labours, their trials, and ‘ their joy.’ 

** May your indulgence to his ro defects, your prayers for his 
support and success, and Seg cordial co-operation in his efforts to 
promote the usefulness of the Ministry, ever animate, sustain, and 
carry him forward in his course! May He, whom, I trust, we mutu- 
ally desire to serve—the ‘High Priest, who can be touched witha 
feeling of our infirmities,’ and ‘ without whom we can do nothing ’-—— 
vouchsafe to us all such a hope of his pardon, and such a measure of 
his grace, that we may fulfil each his portion in the great work ap- 
pointed to us, with one heart and one voice; and then may He re-unite 
us all in one ‘ House eternal in the Heavens,’ the house of rest, and 
peace, and love, and praise to the common ‘shepherd and bishop of 
our souls!’” (P.6, 7.) 


From these introductory remarks his Lordship proceeds to 
point out the intention of a cencio ad clerum, which he describes 
as general or specific, consisting of either such ordinary exhorta- 
tions as the nature of the profession at all times demands, or such 
appropriate instructions as are “ suggested by the peculiar exi- 
gencies of the times; by public acts and occurrences, which 
affect the interests of the church chiefly as a spiritual body, and 
by the ever varying state of opinions and manners amongst our 
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The words which we have marked in italics, contain a dis- 
tinction of much practical importance, since it is possible for even 
an episcopal charge to be constructed in a manner so cold and 
calculating, so secular or controversial, as by no means to conv 
with sufficient strength a feeling, that the Church of England 
is a spiritual lody. It is, indeed, absolutely right and neces- 
sary that chancels and parsonage-houses should be kept in good 
repair, and that the clergy should be apprised of all legal enact- 
ments respecting tithes, and glebe, and clerical farming, and bap- 
tismal registers, and a hundred other objects of professional de- 
tail; but surely these are not the only, nor indeed are they the 
chief subjects which should engross the golden moments of a pre- 
late’s intercourse with his clergy. Most of these things might be 
explained by deputy, and from their affecting the immediate in- 
terests of the profession there is no fear of their not being suffi- 
ciently canvassed and understood; and, at all events, they might 
be adequately noticed in a Charge, without becoming the sole or 
even the paramount subject of its injunctions. 

But the spiriiwal interests of the Church demand at all times a 
more constant and personal attention, The duties and difficulties 
of the clerical function need frequent iteration ; indolence requires 
@ constant spur, and impiety a constant check. Thoughtlessness, 
and want of affection for the souls of men are at least as greatl 
detrimental to Christianity and the Church as badly farming the 
glebe lands, or even suffering a sectary to assist with his unorthodox 
money in the purchase of orthodox Bibles, or in other neutral 
schemes of general utility. It is full as often necessary to incul- 
cate the duties of mildness and condescension, of affectionate piety 
and parochial diligence, as of stoutly standing up for the secular 
rights of the Church, and converting the authorised pulpit into a 
weekly mortar for discharging red-hot shot at the neighbourin 
conventicle. The spiritual interests of the Church do not on all 
occasions absolutely require, that when by means of a 


_ liveliness and devotion of the parochial psalm-singing, or perhaps 


by the crime of delivering his pulpit compositions in some d 
memoriter, the country vicar has contrived to interest his strag- 
pling parishioners, and to draw them from the meeting-house to 
e church, a bishop should so greatly commiserate the deserted 
edifice, as to deliver a vehement philippic against praising God 
**in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” or even against 
the peculiar mode of preaching, be it the best or worst, which the 
minister had seen fit on due consideration to adopt, and which 
had produced, however unexpectedly or undeservedly, the hap- 
piest effects amongst his parishioners. — If a secular establishment 
is intended solely—and such is the actual case—as an aid and 


assistance for purposes strictly spiritual, it is surely as necessary 
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to inquire, whether the priests are at their posts, as whether the 
chancel is in repair. We do not certainly mean to insinuate 
that any part of ecclesiastical or ministerial detail may be safely 
omitted, but intend merely to point out the distinction between 
those essential things which ought to be done, and those se- 
condary things which ought not to be left undone. 

In correspondence with the remark which he had laid down in 
the last-cited extract, the Bishop of Gloucester proceeds to incul- 
cate on his clergy, the high importance of the duties of their 
profession; referring them to the divine standard and test of truth, 
especially to the writings of Ezekiel and St. Paul, and also to the 
Ordination service of their own church, for further information 
and excitement. Confessing that some of his remarks might be 
esteemed ‘* trite, and even irrelevant” his Lordship adds; “ but 
I dare not apologise for the repetition of truths upon which our 
common eternity depends; nor could I venture to leave unsaid 
what might charge me with the blood of any man. I feel con- 
vinced that those to whom they are really most familiar will be 
still the best disposed to welcome them with renewed interest, and 
to apply them with increasing profit: and such a state of mind, 
which i would willingly impute to all, will best incline you to ap- 
preciate the importance, and perhaps consent to the adoption, of 
the additional suggestions which I shall now lay before you, dis- 
trustful of my own judgment, but confident of my motive, and 
persuaded that you will listen without prejudice, and consider not 
without a desire to approve.” 

We now arrive at his inne more specific directions, 
Pronouncing a just and splendid eulogium on the Liturgy 
of the Established Church, he reminds his clergy that “ in- 
comparable, as it is, it is but a vehicle.” Hence he justly infers, 
that ‘ the feelings of our hearts must correspond with the sentir 
ments expressed; the prayers must be appropriated by each 
worshipper, and made his own; the fair and — peenennener 
image must be kindled into life by the breath of the soul; the 
offering on the altar must be set on fire, and its savor ascend, or 
it will never reach Heaven, and be acceptable to Him who is a 
spirit, and must be worshipped with the spirit and with the under- 
standing.” To this end his Lordship points out, as far as human 
means avail, the high importance of a “ clear distinct pronunci- 
ation, decent slowness of delivery, unquestionable marks in voice 
and countenance, of deep attention, of reverential awe and affec- 
tionate earnestness, to give the Liturgy all its force, and draw 
forth all its beauties.” He shows the importance of praying the 

rayers as well as reading them, and having pointed out the 
ao effects of such a devotional spirit being seen in the offici- 
ating minister, adverts to the contrast; “ the service a toilsome 
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ceremony, the worshippers a formal few, the utter inefficacy of 
the prayers manifested by the extinction of the power of godli- 
ness amongst them; and, above all, the God who heareth prayer 
oe offended by such lip-service and solemn mockery.”— 

hose who know any thing of our parochial congregations must 
perceive the great importance of these remarks; and we trust 
our Universities will, before long, acknowledge the necessity of 
encouraging that manly and impressive elocution in which the 
greater part of our clergy are proverbially deficient, and for which 
all their learning and sound arguments are by no means an equi- 
valent. The prayers of a David, or the sermons of a Paul, 
would be of no service to others if they could not be heard or 
understood. An indifferent sermon well delivered has usually 
far greater effect than the best composition uttered in the tone 
of a whining school-boy; nor will the finest and most impres- 
sive exhortations in the language have any chance of counter- 
acting the opiate effects of the tradesman or farmer’s one 
dinner, if recited in that drawling and monotonous tone of which 
the clerk in giving out the psalm unconsciously prescribed the 
key-note and ni: Wc the cadence. Under such circumstances 
the — go away and allow that the sermon was ex- 
cellent, if they could only have kept up their attention; ‘ we 
cannot blame indeed, but we may sleep.” 

From devotion, the Honourable and Right Reverend author 
passes on to preaching; on the subject of which his Lordship 
designates some of those errors which may be expected more im- 
mediately to concern the clergy of his diocese. ‘Under this head 
the Bishop’s first allusion is, to “ the ministers who in some 
neighbouring dioceses have lately seceded from the Church ; and 
to the few who may yet remain in it, but who adopt, in some 
measure, their opinions and practice.” His Lordship-then pro- 
ceeds to combat the antinomian heresy on which the system in 
question is built; urging on his clergy the necessity, not only of 
a right foundation, but of a suitable superstructure; not only of 
possessing faith in Christ, but of exemplifying that faith by  holi- 
ness and works. ‘ While, in every Sideounan,'? remarks 
his Lordship, “ you exalt the Lord Jesus Christ, leading your 
people to Him as the needful, the only Saviour of their souls, all- 
sufficient to procure them pardon, and to give them grace, never 
fail to press the indispensable necessity of maintaining, and the 
tremendous danger of neglecting, good works; the necessity of 
‘ living unto Him who died for us.’ ” , 

The second error on which the Bishop feels it his duty to ani- 
madvert, is one which, “though not perhaps so obviously danger- 
“ous, is little less injurious to the real objects of the ministry, and, 
without doubt, much more likely to attract and mislead.” This 
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error his Lordship states to be intimately connected with the late 
discussions on the subject of Baptism: and as we have already, 
in a recent number of our work, entered at very considerable 
length into the subject of that controversy, we shall simply re- 
mark, that his Lordship considers it most correct and most ex- 
pedient to confine the individual éerm regeneration to baptismal 
privileges ; for though he states that there is authority “ amply 
sufficient to excuse, and perhaps justify” the more enlarged ap- 
plication of the word; yet he by no means conceives that such an 
application is to be ci 

The following observations, connected with a general view of 
the subject, deserve the utmost attention from the clergy at large, 
since they point out, as we conceive, some of the characteristic 
faults of our national preaching, and the general removal of which 
must be a preliminary to the return among the people of that 
devotional spirit and depth of piety whieh perth ps: our fore- 
fathers, and which is the only ideals cure for the cold form- 
ality, the dull routine of heartless exterior observances, of which 
the members of our church are so often accused. 


‘* But, at the same time, I would solemnly protest against that most 
serious error (which has arisen probably from exalting too highly the 
just view of baptismal regeneration) of contemplating all the indivi- 
duals of a baptized congregation, as converted—as having all once 
known the truth, and entered upon the right path, though some may 
have wandered from it, and others may have made little progress—as 
not therefore requiring (what all by nature, and most, it is to be feared, 
through defective principle and practice, require) that ‘ transforma- 
tion’ by the renewing of the mind, that ‘ putting off the old man, and 
putting on the new man,’ which is so emphatically enjoined by St. Paul 
to his 6aptized Romans and Ephesians. 

‘“‘ This erroneous view, in my opinion, strikes at the root of all use- 
ful and effectual preaching. Ministerial addresses founded upon it 
soothe and delude the people into a false peace ; they do but half open 
the wound in the conscience of the sinner; they act as a dull and 
clouded mirror, and exhibit to him a most impertect representation. of 
what he is, and what he ought to be—of what must be done for him, 
and in him ; they lull to sleep any conscientious misgivings in the man 
of worldly decency and reputation ; they may make many a Pharisee, 
and produce on many a death-bed a vain self-righteous ease, which 
must soon be changed into self-condemnation and death eternal. But 
they will never be the spiritual “weapons, mighty through God, to 
the pulling down of strong-holds,’ and bringing the servant of Satan 
into ‘ captivity to the obedience of Jesus Christ.’ They will never be 
instrumental in drawing forth, from practical unbelievers, the question 
of the gaoler—‘ What must I do to be saved ?” nor in leading them as 
humble penitents to the Cross of Christ, and ‘binding them to the 
horns of the altar,’ as devoted disciples of his word, and willing de- 
pendants on his grace. They will never be the means of opening the 
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heart of a Lydia, nor of building up a Philippian congregation in true 
Christian holiness and brotherly kindness, through a sense of their own 
unworthiness, and the undeserved mercies of God in Jesus Christ. 
They will never fulfil your promise at ordination of ‘seeking for 
Christ’s sheep, that are dispersed abroad, and for his children, who are 
in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved through 
Christ for ever. No—rather permit me to urge, suffer me to beseech 
you, by these very unspeakable mercies, to address your people with a 
far different feeling, and in far different language. Exhort them with 
parental authority, but with parental affection—exhort them, one and 
all, seriously to examine themselves by the tests and marks of the 
‘new creature, of the death unto sin, and the new birth unto righte- 
ousness, which are so repeatedly and so emphatically required in the 
Scriptures. 

** Recommend to them enquiries of the following nature and pur- 
port. ‘ What is your general course of conduct? Is it agreeable only 
to your natural inclinations, and to the fashion and opinions of the 
world; or is it your endeavour to regulate it by the rule of the divine 
law? What is your prevailing principle and motive? Is it humble 
fear and fervent love of God, and desire to live in the service of Christ, 
whom you feel to be all in all to you; or is it self-love, and the fear 
and love of the world? What is your main object and hope? Is it 
to secure an interest in the atonement and righteousness of Christ, and 
a place, even the lowest, in his kingdom; or is it rather worldly honour 
or wealth, success in earthly projects, or at best the union, if possible, 
of all the good things in both worlds, the recompense of a divided ser- 
vice between God and Mammon ?’ 

‘* Suffer none to exempt themselves from such an examination, 
whatever be their outward privileges and specious appearance ; and 
the result, if they seek a right knowledge of themselves in hearty 
prayer, will, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, divide, as it were, 
the congregation, not indeed externally in the view of each other, 
but through the estimate which each individual will take of his own 
state. 

“It is your part, then, ‘rightly to divide the word of truth,’ and, 
without venturing yourself to assign it positively to any individual, offer 
to each character his portion, which he may apply to himself, accord- 
ing as, thus instructed, he shall perceive his state to be in the sight of 
God. Exalt the Saviour before the eyes of him, whose conscience 
bears humble witness that he has chosen the better part, as his own 
God, in whom he has believed and found what his soul required. En- 
treat such a man to rely with more entire dependance upon His ever- 
faithful love ; to watch more scrupulously, lest he prove ungrateful to 
so much mercy, and do despite to the Spirit so freely given; and to 
labour more assiduously in all the means of spiritual benefit, and in all 
the duties of private and social life, in order that he may adorn his 
profession, and show that he has not received this grace in vain. 

** Exalt also the Saviour before those, whose consciences must bear 
a contrary testimony, as the God, whom they have hitherto rejected, 
grieved, and provoked from day to day, but who has borne with them 
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s0 long, and still waits to be gracious ; as the God, however, whose 
mercy may have a limit, and whose countenance may be about to 
change. 

‘‘ Exalt him in all his offices of Prophet, Priest, and King—in all 
his manifestations of love—in all his exhibitions of power. Compel 
them to perceive and acknowledge what they are now without Him, 
and to anticipate what they will be. Delineate what they might be 
with Him now, in all the comforts and joys of a life of faith and duty; 
and admit them to a glimpse, as far as revelation warrants, of what 
they might then enjoy with Him for ever and ever. ‘Thus, by every 
alarm and a encouragement, constrain or win them to come in true 
repentance and lively faith to the Saviour, and receive their portion in 
his meritorious atonement, prevailing intercession, efficacious grace, 
and unspotted righteousness, if peradventure they may be converted 
and saved. ‘ Turn ye, turn ye; why will ye die? Why will ye not 
come unto that ye might have life ?’ 

“Thus, after the model of St. Paul, ‘ determine not to know any 
thing among your people save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ 

‘“¢ Let this be the general matter and strain of your addresses. It 
will produce no crude unqualified statement, no dry barren theory, no 
visionary conceits, no enthusiastic impulses. It will admit, nay de- 
mand, a deep and accurate developement of the foldings of the human 
heart, and its inmost motives. It will allow of the nicest adaptation 
of warning and encouragement to each varying shade of human cha- 
racter. It will accord with the tenderest and most discriminating 
care, lest you should wound the weak and needlessly desponding con- 
science; lest you should ‘ break the bruised reed, and make ‘the 
heart of the righteous sad, whom the Lord hath not made sad.’ It 
will require the most particular enforcement of moral duties, in all their 
detail, and in their highest perfection. ‘ Do we make void the law 
through faith ? God forbid! yea, we establish the law.” The whole of 
Scripture, its didactic, historical, and prophetical portions ; its articles 
of belief, its practical precepts, its models of devotion, will all readily 
find their place in such a system, and perform their respective offices. 
It will be indeed the ‘ dcelinetion of the whole counsel of God,’ ‘ the 
preaching of the Cross,’ ‘the ministration of the Spirit,’ the preach- 
ing that will be ‘a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death.’ 

‘It was such preaching, which, proceeding from the lips of Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, and our own Hooper, dispelled the darkness of 
Popery, and erected our Church on its ruins. It is such preaching, 
which has ever since maintained its purity and its power of doing good. 
It is preaching of this general nature and tendency, which Archbishop 
Secker, and Bishops Horne and Horsley, so forcibly recommended in 
their Charges, and to which the humblest of their followers must now 
set to his seal, and bear his unequivocal and decided testimony. It is 
by such preaching that our incomparable Church will prove incon- 
testably, in every part of her public ministry, no less than in her doc- 
trines and services, the sanctuary and dispenser of true religion and 
virtue, and may best hope, with the assistance of the Divine Spirit, to 
present to that God from whom she derives her origin, the most ac- 
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ceptable sacrifice of gratitude for great and peculiar blessings—a 
people zealous in his faith, and walking in his ways.’ 

We know not how to apologise to any of our readers, and least 
of all to our clerical ones, tor this unusually long extract. It is, 
upon the whole, so excellent in itself, and so well suited to the 
peculiar diseases of the times, that we sincerely believe that when 
all our bishops thus preach, and a/d our clergy thus practise, in- 
stead of seeing barns converted into dissenting mecting-houses, 
dissenting meeting-houses will soon relapse into barns, and the 
Church of England begin to enjoy such splendours of light, and 
holiness, and prosperity, as in her best days she has never yet 
attained. We most sincerely hope that such sentiments, coming 
as they do not only with all the weight of episcopal authority, 
but of personal piety and personal example, will not be lost on 
our clergy in general, and especially on those to whom they were 
immediately addressed. 

Having thus explained his views respecting the public minis- 
trations of the Church, his Lordship concludes with expressing 
his wishes and opinions on two or three other highly important 
topics. He particularly, and most carnestly, recommends the 
extension of the Plan for Educating the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church; and the addition of a sermon or 
lecture to the Sunday’s evening service in those parishes where 
hitherto there has been simply the common prayer, but whose 
ministers are anxious for the welfare of their people, and would 
be willing for that end to exceed a little the prescribed line of 
mere compulsory labour and stipulated observance. ‘ A cate- 
chetical lecture to the children and servants, or the reading of a 
homily would suffice ; and I feel convinced,” adds his Lordship, 
** by much observation and experience, that the increased atten- 
tion, and probable improvement of the congregation would be an 
ample compensation to such men for the additional exertion of 
body and mind.” 

His Lordship’s concluding remarks have reference to those 
socicties for religious charity which are now so familiar to almost 
every town and village in the nation; and he views the increas- 
ing disposition to assist in such objects as no slight consolation 
amidst all the depravity and irreligion which the luxurious or 
military habits of the last twenty or thirty years have produced. 
He greatly laments that any collision should have been imagined 
between the Bible Society and the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and justly describes them as sister institutions, 
pursuing one common object of a nature undeniably and incom- 
parably good. ‘The arguments against the Bible Society he con- 
siders to be all resolvable into certain supposed tendencies hostile 
to the Church and the distribution of the Liturgy, which ‘as- 
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sumption of tendencies” he further considers the experience of 
twelve years to have proved utterly erroneous. The best argu- 
ment in favour of the Bible Society, his Lordship states to be its 
simple history, and the plain unimpeachable fact that it has been 
the honoured instrument of distributing more than a million and 
a half copies of the Holy Scriptures, and has circulated, or aided 
in circulating them in sixty-three different languages. The vene- 
rable Bishop, therefore, cordially recommends loth Societies to 
the increased patronage of his Clergy; and, while he declares his 
deliberate opinion that where a clergyman’s pecuniary means are 
so very contracted as to permit his subscribing but to one society, 
he ought to prefer that which enables him to distribute the 
Liturgy as well as the Bible, his Lordship cannot but add that 
if by elevating his estimate of the claims of charity a little higher 
above the worldly towards the Christian standard, if by a little 
further stretch of self-denial, he can augment his fund for chari- 
table distribution, he may safely and joyfully cast his mite into 
the treasury of the British and Foreign Bible Bests enrol his 
name amongst a large proportion of the most justly distinguished 
characters in church and state, and assume his share in the labour 
and delight of erecting that stupendous edifice which is the glory 
of his age, his country, and his church.” 

Such is an outline of the Charge which we have thought it 
right to bring before our readers. It is the Bishop of Glou- 
cester’s high praise —a praise to which we can add nothing—that 
he is most conspicuously himself what he desires his clergy to be- 
come; and that in frequent preaching, in charitable exertion, in 
the unremitting administration of instruction and advice, and in 
every other public and private duty of the ministerial and epis- 
copal office, he is seen, with a constant spirit of piety, and meck- 
ness, and urbanity, to labour amongst his clergy “ more abun- 
dantly than they all;” ‘ besides those things which come upon 
him daily, the care of all the churches.” W e most sincerely 
pray what we venture to predict, that his Lordship may find his 
reward in the increasing picty and activity of his clergy, in the 
rapid moral and religious improvement of his diocese, in the re- 
newed stability of that church of which he is himself so firm an 
advocate and so bright an ornament, and above all in the heart- 
felt enjoyment of that peace which passeth all understanding, 
that sense of divine favour and paternal benignity which the 
Gospel represents as the highest privilege of its votaries upon 
‘arth, and which in an enlarged measure will constitute the very 
bliss and enjoyment of eternity in heaven. 


— 
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Art. XXIV.—Hints to a Traveller into Foreign Countries. By 
the Rev. John Marriott, M.A. Rector of Church Lawford, 
Warwick, &c. 18mo. pp. 82. Hatchard. London, 1816. 


“« Sin,” said the sage to Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, ‘ if you 
had seen the miseries of the world, you would know how to value 
our present state.” ‘ Now,” returned the Prince, impatient of 
his confinement even in the happy valicy, “ you have given me 
something to desire; I shall long to see the miseries of the world, 
since the sight of them is necessary to happiness.” Such we are 
willing to persuade ourselves is the state of the question between 
the British patriot and the British traveller. ‘The lord of the 
happy isle is weary of his seclusion. The narrow limits of his 
sea-yirt dominion afford him too bounded a range for the exercise 
of his expansive mind. ‘The felicities of soil and climate, with 
the boundless varieties of production furnished by extraneous 
help from either hemisphere, disgust with their tameness, or 
weary with too frequent repetition an eye framed for nature in 
her wilder and freer characters. The sweets of domestic life 

row wearisome by their uniformity. Even the resources of the 
earned, vast as the world itself can make them, the importation 
of philosophy and wisdom, of elegance and art, from every depo- 
sitory under heaven, only stimulate the desire of visiting the 
distant fountains of knowledge. ‘The umbrageous arms of the fair 
tree of liberty spread in vain their shelter for restless Britain 
and her roving tribes. Its fortresses are too secure, its peace 
too tranquil and unvaried. Religion herself in vain beams forth 
with her bri htest, her perpetual sunshine. The prospects, clear 
and elevated as the vaulted cope from whence she beams, are too 
commen ; and to purchase content, countries must first be visited 
where lower the foals of superstition, or glare the lurid fires of 
intolerance or atheism. : 

To what extent this mania of travel has spread amongst the 
inhabitants of the happy isle is seen in its deserted mansions, 
crowded ports, and the ceaseless roll of loaded vehicles of every 
name in a southern direction; in the throngs that have for 
months past literally choked the French Ambassador’s hotel in 
London, applying for passports. His Excellency must have a 
register of half the worth of the united kingdom. Every one, 
in short, with money at command, whether his own or his trades- 
man’s, who intends hereafter to be wise and good, useful and 
happy at home, is gone to acquire the necessary knowledge 
abroad. The exports of this kind might almost enrich a 
world ; and whatever we ourselves may gain by this new trade, 
it is no question that every country in Europe feels the value 
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of its increased intercourse with “ the nation of shop-keepers.” 
The different papers of the continent, and the reports uni- 
versally made by the few returning to their native soil, all 
conspire to certify us what this increased intercourse has been. 
From the three and twenty thousand in Paris to the thou- 
sand in Geneva, and laterally from Brussels to Bourdeaux, we 
may reckon at each intermediate port a goodly proportion of 
these inquisitive strangers ; and no arts, whether of newspaper 
representation or private invitation, are wanting to persuade the 
travelling community that all the advantage will not be on the 
side of those who so hospitably welcome their generous guests. 

In truth, to the shame of some be it said, that neither the love 
of contrast nor the love of knowledge is the only motive to 
this general emigration. Certain positive recommendations of 
the practice are thought to give a balance much in favour of 
the English traveller: and the French, in particular, seem so 
well aware of this, that they are at times even forgetful of the 
courtesy first used to decoy their inexperienced neighbours 
across the water. ‘Their natural and implacable enmity towards 
this country is again in operation; and so much are they aware 
of the secret potency of continental attraction, that they are 
at no pains to stay or punish the hand of insult that is daily 
lifted up to avenge their insufferable consciousness of na- 
tional degradation. ‘This the Englishman submits to, we pre- 
sume, under the full and well earned conviction that his stock of 
public credit and honour can never materially suffer by the petty 
losses of individual character. And even those who return home, 
if they return at all, scarred with the ignoble marks of their 
neighbour’s hatred, will doubtless in their own estimation bring 
back something fully sufficient to compensate the disgrace. ‘Thus 
the humbled | benaleasel is suffered to become again * le vain- 
queur des vainqueurs de la terre :” 


Grecia victa ferum victorem cepit. 


Various have been the attempts of the best intentioned of 
British patriots, to counteract this secret gravitation in the minds 
of their countrymen towards southern latitudes. Some have 
come boldly forward and proposed, a as it seems to betray its 
impracticability, the enactment of a law for taxing absentees. 

t has been proposed by others, with the same view to domestic 
justice, that such only should have passports for foreign travel 
who in vulgar language can pay their way out of the country: it 
being a monstrous thing that every villainous defaulter, or ur- 
toiner of his master’s goods, should go to study the arts at Paris 
or Rome in perfect impunity; nor less, as it is thought by some, 
an outrage on humanity, and every principle of common honesty 
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that those who cannot pay their starving tradesmen, or but just 
could do so by remaining at home, should take the money, which 
is not their own, to pay for views in the Pays Vaudois, or support 
the traffic of the Palais Royal. Some, judging from their own 
benevolent and patriotic minds, have thought that representations 
of certain distress, partly arising from this very cause, in the 
bosom of their country, would have induced in many the surren- 
der of those uncertain pleasures which wait on the career of the 
continental tour ; or that some sympathy might be excited by the 
detail of servants out of place by thousands; manufacturers and 
labourers starving in large communities; of numbers, in short, 
of every rank, below the lordly traveller himself, compelled to 
repine at a peace which has closed the hand that fed them, or un- 
naturally opened it in a strange soil. 

‘Those whose humanity w ould not be touched by sounds like 
these, we shouid despair of reaching by a mere political motive. 
To such, therefore, it would be in vain to urge the probable 
effect of deserting a country already taxed beyond its utmost 
poe ers of endur: alice, and daily threatened with events compared 
to which a French invasion would have been perhaps a light 
evil, ‘This, we fear, to some might prove only an additional mo- 
tive for escape: as the tenant thinks it cheaper to change his 
habitation, than to prop a ialling house. 

We have seen a very pertinent little pamphlet, from the pen of 
Mr. Bowdler, to prove a lengthened residence abroad not so 
much to the advantage of Englishmen, as it has been thought: 
and we think he has fairly made out, under the three heals of 
health, economy, and the education of children, that each object 
is likely to be defeated, or abundantly more than counterbalanced, 
by opposite disadvantages of a more serious nature. ‘The state- 
ment appeared last year; and it is only a doubt with us whether 
the strong statements and clear demonstrations of so experienced 
a traveller as Mr. Bowdler produced no effect at all, or whether 
the emigration would have been still greater than it eas been, but 
for the laudable and well timed attempt to discourage the prac- 
tice. Be that as it may, we decidedly think the strongest and 
best urged point in that pamphlet i is an argument drawn from the 
known antieine and immorality (for they go together) of the 
French population ; and the infinite hazard to which the natural 
and most highly responsible guardians of the British youth ex- 
pose the persons entrusted to y them by God or Man, in carrying 
them within the contagion, much more in placing them under 
the regimen, of the generality of French tutors of whatever class. 

But whether, from an apprehension of these remonstrances 
having been quite in vain, or from a delicate and concealed plan 
of co-operating with them, the little manual at the head of this 
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article from the pen of the Rev. J. Marriott has adopted rather 
a different method. Taking the same strong ground of religion, 
he has offered a little parting advice to travellers ; and supposing 
that they are perfectly warranted in their motive for deserting 
home, suggests a very important topic to their religious feelings, as 
a check on their conduct during absence. ‘Travellers themselves will 
best know by their own conscious recollection what the usual em- 
ployment of their Sunday abroad has been; and will also best judge 
as to what under all circumstances it is likely to be, or can be: and 
acceding to their experience on this subject, they will give Mr. 
Marriott credit either for a correct intention of advising others 
not to follow their example by going at all; or for merely a bond 
jide intention of showing what he conceives may be, and ought to 
be, the observance of that day by the homely Englishman, when 
he finds himself on the other side of the British Channel. 

Under whatever impression Mr. Marriott has written, we have 
to acknowledge ourselves greatly indebted to him for a valu- 
able little practical treatise on the obligation and duties of the 
Christian Sabbath. This institution, he has clearly shewn to be 
dependant on no possible variety of climate or circumstance for 
its due celebration. Its high and imposing sanctions he has 
demonstrably traced down from the Jewish to the Christian 
era. He has placed its stand like that of the Angel of Peace, 
treading at once on the sea and on the land, upon the ground 
both of the Jewish and the Christian dispensations; and has 
given it undisputed sway over every portion of the terraqueous 
pe Reason, he has attempted to prove, does not speak a 
ess certain language on the subject than the concurrent voice of 
every period of Revelation. Mr. Marriott has well argued the 
question, on the ground of general expediency, both public and 
private: nor has he been less successful in displaying the fatal con- 
sequences that would result from a general neglect of this sacred 
ordinance. On the first of these, such of our readers as think an 
occasional reference to the Christian occupations of the seventh 
no intrusion on the avocations of the other six days, will be 
pleased with the following spirited delineation of its beneficial 
tendency in the promotion of individual piety and virtue. 


‘‘ Grant that it is but a form, and the shell, as it were, of religion, 
the essence of which must be a principle adapted to the spiritual na- 
ture of the soul; it is a shell, the breaking of which greatly hazards 
the entire loss of its contents. He knows but little of the structure of 
the mind of man, who is not aware of the importance of such a guard 
on the interior principle. Formed with a capacity for high moral and 
intellectual attainments ; placed by his allwise Creator in a proba- 
tionary state of existence ; called in his revealed will to a continued 
contest, the object of which is the subjection of the flesh to the spirit, 
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the outer to the inner man; and convinced, as he must be when he 
thinks calmly and deeply, that this is the only object to which a soul 
can worthily aspire ; he is surrounded with impediments to its attain- 
ment. The things of time and sense press upon him on all sides, dis- 
tract his attention, engross his reflecting powers, and serve, by their 
number and nearness, to shut out from his sight distant objects of far 
eater magnitude and higher importance. How small a substance, 
held close to the eye, can eclipse the sun in the zenith! Interests and 
tifications seen by man at their full size, because present and imme- 
Sate, occupy the whole sphere of his vision; and the din and bustle 
of a world, busied solely about the comparatively trifling pursuits of 
' time, deafen his ear to the still, small voice, which bids him live for 
eternity. To a being thus circumstanced, no appointment can be con- 
ceived more salutary, and better calculated to counteract the danger- 
ous tendencies of his situation, than that of a day, recurring at due 
intervals, in which this din and bustle must awhile be still; and the 
trifles of this world, the motes in the sunbeam of life, lose for a time 
that play and motion, to which they owe more than half their apparent 
importance. It is a sort of Eales gn winding-up of a main-spri 
the action of which, essential as it is to the progress of all that 1s 


really important in the life of man, is impeded and slackened by innu- 
merable counteracting forces.” (P. 50—53.) 


Indeed, so forcibly are we impressed with the importance of 
this truly divine institution, and the necessity of keeping it up in 
all its native and proper purity in these critical and innovating 
days, that we take leave for a few general observations of our own 
on the subject, before we return to its particular bearing on the 
occasion of Mr. Marriott’s * Hints.” 

Our author’s plan would of course but leave him slender room 
for considerin distinetly the divine authority on which this so- 
| lemn festival a is grounded in the Christian church. We are 
| not ignorant of some doubts having been entertained on that 
point: and we apprehend our ecclesiastical readers are well aware 
of the attempt made by sundry of the antipuritanical party, at 
the head of which may be reckoned Dr. Heylin, for placing the 
observation of this stated weekly festival on the same footing with 
the different holidays and saints’ days confessedly instituted by the 
authority of the church. Perhaps Dr. Heylin may have comaidenel 
no harm done by placing both together on an authority which 
he would have maintained to be in all cases equally divine. But 
the practical effect of the system even on the mind of that theo- 
logian himself was to admit of “ games and manly sports,” lead- 
ing of course to every thing disorderly amongst the lower orders; 
and to permit, from the highest to the lowest, on any pretext, we 
might say, or excuse whatever, the prosecution of ordinary busi- 
hess without let or hindrance indiscriminately on both Sun- 
day and holiday. What this would lead to, therefore, in other 
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minds not so deeply imbued as the worthy Doctor himself with 
the divine authority of the decrees of the : antes may be easily 
guessed ; and, we are persuaded, would be painfully viewed by 
any person who had a real regard for the sanctity of the Sabbath: 
This then, and this alone of all days, we should hope would 
continue to be esteemed, as it has ever been by sound and con- 
siderate ecclesiastical writers, as of divine institution, We have 
seen a very curious little work, written during the heat of the 
Sabtbatartan er in 1683, and entitled ** The Doctrine of 


archal Sabbath, instituted, Gen. ii, iii., celebrated by the Patri- 
archs before the Mosaic Law and reinforced in the i ourth Pre- 
cept of the Decalogue, was the same day of the week, viz. 
Sunday, which Christians celebrate in memory of the perfecting 
of the Creation of the World by the Redemption of Mankind, 
The main burden of the work is to prove, that the proper Jewish 
Sabbath was a peculiar and local innovation on the prior and 
primeval institution of the Sunday Sabbath on the first day of 
the week: that it was so changed pro tempore as other pence 
of the first law of nature, those of marriage, for instance, had 
been, either “ for the hardness of their hearts” or to guard the 
Jews against the idolatries of surrounding nations, into which it 
is supposed they had fallen, particularly in the worship of the 
Sun on its appropriate day: further, that the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom chose the first day of the week for the resurrection of our 
Lord, in order to bring back the day to its original sanctity ; and 
that in fact nothing but a return to the elder and more duly con- 
stituted festival of rest ordained from the beginning could have 
warranted any departure, and much less the essential departure 
supposed in a change of the day itself, from the solemn requi- 
sitions of the fourth Commandment in the Decalogue. Some 
stress is laid on the difference of wording, observable in the first 
and the second publication of this Commandment by Moses. 
When he assigns the general reason for its observance, viz. the 
Divine rest a the Fearn it is made a part of the Command- 
ment itself; and to the form so constructed is prefixed the mo- 
nitory word “ Remember.” * In the other case, the Command- 
ment is given without a reason; and a note merely is subjoined 
alluding to the deliverance from the Egyptian bondage; in which 
case also, though ranging with the Decalogue, the command has 
not the important prefix abovementioned.t gk 
Whatever weight may be due fo this, or to any ingenious de- 
ductions from various significant passages of Holy Writ as to the 
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aboriginal use of this sacred day, there can be no doubt that a de- 
gree of sancity both in sacred and even profane history has over- 

ung the seventh day, fully sufficient to remind us of those pri- 
meval impressions of the law of nature, which could not be 
erased without doing the greatest violence to all usual feeling, as 
well as to every consideration of expediency. We think Scaliger 
is quoted by Stillingfleet in his  Origines Sacrae,” as declaring 
that the éranuspoy is “ res omnibus Orientis populis ab ultima usque 
antiquitate usitata.” "Phe ispov mza¢ of Hesiod and Homer are 
well known; and other allusions to a certain division of time, 
which, though the same with the Sabbatical weck taught by seri 
tural revelation, can scarcely be thought to have been so early 
learnt from that source, might easily, if necessary, be traced in 
antiquity. And, in short, did the institution, as revealed, stand 
only in the Jewish ritual code, not, as it does, in the moral, we 
should not alter our persuasion; and tracing the general senti- 
ment of the world from its creation to the present moment, by 
such views or glimpses as the retrospect of history affords us, we 
should think that to erase this important law out of the direct 
code of nature handed down from primeval tradition, would be 
just as reasonable as to erase the act of suicide from the catalogue 
of crimes because no direct injunction appears against it amongst 
the moral prohibitions. 

But its place amongst the ten precepts of the moral law gives 
indeed a degree of hardihood to the system which would fix the 
Sunday amongst the mere positive regulations of the Christian 
church, which we little envy its inventor. Mr. Marriott has 
most strongly observed, following an inspired penman, * He that 
said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill.” And did 
not He, who said, * Do not kill,” say also “ Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath Day?” ** Now,” to use the Apostle’s ar- 

ument, “if thou kill not, yet if thou forget to keep holy the 

bbath Day, thou art become a transgressor of the law.” (P. 33.) 
The duty of observing the Sabbatical rest having been grounded 
in the divine record on a celebration of the Creator’s rest at the 
beginning of the world, it is absurd to suppose such a duty could 
have been abolished by the coming of the Redeemer. And if a 
further motive, amongst the Jews, that of celebrating their ex- 
odus from Egypt, added solemnity to their observation of the 
day, we have not the optics which would descry a diminished 
demand on our perp reverence for the Christian Sabbath, be- 
cause on it our Lord rose from the dead. 

The little work we have before mentioned, quaintly but cogently 
observes on this same subject, * God’s placing the fourth precept 
in the Decalogue, declares it to be of the same nature with the 
rest of the ten: for how can it stand with the wisdom of the God 
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of order (who forbad plowing with an ox or an ass—and was 
so careful that the male and female sex should wear different ap- 

arel) to shuffle a ceremonial law amongst his moral laws, see- 
ing that would have been a far greater indecorum than the 
yoking of an ox or an ass together—and would have been the 
apparelling of permanent and transient, perpetual and temporary 
laws, which in their own nature differ more than male and female, 
(that is, specifically) in the same garb.” The same inconsistenc 
might be also justly charged on our own invaluable Liturgy, if 
the Church of England were really of the opinion so rashly 
maintained by Dr. Heylin. For by what possible law of pro- 
priety could the decalogue, if of so particoloured a nature, be 
recited every Sunday from the Christian altar, as possessing the 
same authority throughout; and even a particular petition re- 
quired to be used after each precept, the more if possible to 
identify the obligation of all; which indeed is changed after the 
last for one desiring that “ a// these laws may be written in our 
hearts?” No Protestant surely at least would recite an aposto- 
lical constitution itself, or a canon, were it of the very best of all 
the councils, amongst the divine code, with a petition to God, 
to write all these Ais laws in our hearts,” at the end of it! 
That the ancient Church held the moral obligation of the Kuga, 
or Lord’s Day, we apprehend it would be a waste of words to 
attempt to prove. We mention for its curiosity an argument of 
St. Austin’s, that great upholder of Church authority, and who 
would never fail of using a proper opportunity for appealing to 
that court, in favour of the Sabbath. He considers the three first 
commandments of the decalogue (joining the two first together, 
more Cathotico,) to be figuratively applicable to the three persons 
of the blessed Trinity. The first, with the second, he re ye 
is to save the honour and respect due to the worship of God the 
Father: the next he considers in honour of God the Son, the 
Eternal Word, whose name is not to be taken in vain, and not to be 
reduced to the rank of a mere creature: and the sabbatical pre- 
cept he refers to the honour of the Holy Ghost, who, as the author 
of rest and peace in his Church, is peculiarly respected on that 
day which symbolizes in so direct a manner with his own office. 
Whatever weight is due to this curious specimen of ancient and 
pious ratiocination per se, it is still, past a question, a pregnant 
proof of the opinion of its author, who was the spokesman of the 
whole ancient church, as to the perpetual and divine obligation 
of our fourth commandment.* 


* St, Austin seems to have considered the Sabbatical rest as typical of the 
eternal and heavenly rest to which the Church ever points, and which on one of 
these occasions he beautifully characterizes, “* Ipsaerit festivitas, gaudium sine 
fine, aternitas sine labe, serenitas sine nube.” 
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But divines would be,exceedingly to blame who should on 
this subject quit the strong rel of the sacred record itself; 
and pretend that the divine institution of the Christian sabbath 
is a matter of mere deduction, or tradition, or human opinion. 
We conceive that the solemn recognition, made by Christ and 
his Apostles on many occasions of this sacred day, fixes at 
once an imperative obligation on the fourth commandment to 
the end of time. ‘ The Sabbath was made for man ” leads im- 
mediately to the conclusion that the obligation of the Sabbath is 
co-extensive with the race of man, and belongs alike to every 
individual of the species. Nor does the expression ‘ The Son 
of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath-day,” less authoritatively 
appropriate the use of that day to the purposes of his own ap- 
proaching dispensation; to which, if the subsequent appellation 

iven in the inspired writings to that festival of tHE LORD’s DAY 
be added, what doubt can remain as to the reception of it into 
the christian code on the authority of inspiration ? 

These principles furnish us with the same authoritative argu- 
ment for the change of the day in the christian ritual from Sa- 
turday to Sunday. It is certainly-a point of curious inquiry 
whether or not the original Sabbath, ro guces ro am’ apxns 
épicbev, was on the day it now is; and that, from it’s being the se- 
venth day after the creation, and called the first only in accom- 
modation to Jewish reckoning. Nor is it an unsatisfactory 
argument for our present Sunday-Sabbath, that any day in the 
week fairly involving a seventh part of our time may be consi- 
dered as essentially fulfilling the condition of the primeval 
command. But we place the main stress of our cause upon this 
fact, appearing in the foregoing reasonings, that Christ and his 
apostles used that day for sabbatical purposes, and clearly sanc- 
tified it by their own authority in the new dispensation. And 
till it shall be demonstrated that they did wrong, or that they 
had a reason for so doing that we have not; till any impossi- 
bility in the nature of things, ar any detriment which they did 
not foresee, be proved upon the practice; it must ever remain, 
on this account alone, the houiden duty of * every Christian 
man” to do the same after their example, and literally “ to 
follow the apostles as they followed Christ.” 

But another point at issue, atter the divine institution of the 
Sabbath shall have been fully proved, is the proper degree and 
duration of its observance. We have been told that some Roman 
Catholics observe the Sabbath as the Jews did theirs, with re- 
spect to the arrangement of time, viz. reckoning their four and 
twenty hours from six on the preceding evening. This, if they 
abstained from all secular pursuits on the Saturday evening, might 
indeed somewhat justify their notorious prostitution of the 
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Sunday evening to their ordinary purposes of business and plea- 
sure. The custom might have been derived from the ancient 
mode of calculating their day. * And we know the ancient Chris- 
tians sometimes observed the Jewish Sabbath more majorum, in 
addition to their own. This however brought them under cen- 
sure for Judaizing. Their rest was enjoined to them on the 
proper day of rest, and restricted to that day. The preceding 
evening was indeed kept as a vigil, to which, it appears to us, 
the old method of reckoning days may have first given rise. 
But the main stress of authority was laid upon the Sunday itself, 
and on the whole Sunday, without any distinction that we can 
find of hours, or any termination of the day before its natural close, 
‘‘ from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve.” The ceaseless 
round of services in which the first Christians were engaged 
during the whole of this sacred day, sufficiently proves their sense 
of the honour due to it. The great principle of resting on the 
Christian Sabbath was recognized by the first Christian em- 
peror, and confirmed by his edicts and those of his successors.* 
Councils so early as the fourth century spoke the same language: + 
and, in formally renouncing the Jewish Sabbath, they as formally 
transferred the 7es/, which some persons superstitiously observed 
in both days, wholly to the Lord’s day. It has been attempted 
with scarcely a show of success to make some of the earliest 
fathers admit the lawfulness of secular labours on their Sabbath, 
after performance of the various church services, in themselves 
sufficiently laborious. But the real fact we may take upon our- 
selves to say is simply this, that with the Jewish day it was pro- 
perly decreed that Jewish superstitions and local ceremonies 
should likewise pass away; that nothing of the Sabbath should 
remain but its intrinsic and essential sanctity; and that in this 
observation of it should be included, in true Church of England 
spirit, works of “ piety, charity, and strict necessity,” but no 
other. 
The two great principles which in point of fact have been 
more or less assumed by all sound and judicious writers, as well 
as maintained in the public acts and decrees of the Church, have 
been these: that a cessation from our ordinary labours, one day 
in seven, is profitable to man; and that a dedication of the same 
rtion of our time to devout exercises and religious meditations 
is respectful to God. The first of these principles we fully believe 
might be proved beyond the possibility of contradiction by a 
* Constantine made the first law to exempt the Lord’s-day from being juridical 


with certain exemptions, Valentinian and the Theodosiuses made further regu- 
lations, Games aad shows of all sorts were likewise prohibited. See Bingham’s 
Antiquities, b. 20. c. 2, 
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plain reference to experience, and a fair deduction from the evi- 
dence of facts. It is a remarkable circumstance which has ha 
pened to come within our own knowledge, that in a certain dock- 
yard in Great Britain, under two successive commissioners, one 
of whom admitted of Sunday labours on various emergencies, 
and the other never, it was found that the same portion of work 
was performed, and as well, in a = period of time, under the 
one system, as under the other. e believe the advant was 
on the side of the intermitting system in the case alluded to. 
We go further, and have little hesitation in saying that it must 
have been so. There is no question that some considerable in- 
termissions are necessary in great exertions whether of the mental 
or bodily faculties, in order to their continuance in a due state 
of action and healthful energy. And even had not Infallible 
Wisdom designated the exact period of every seventh day, we 
should be glad to see the data on which any person would un- 
dertake to prove either a greater or a less portion of relaxation 
than this, to be that which is most exactly suitable to all the 
varieties of human constitutions and human actions. Let the 
late French politicians answer for the success of decimating their 
time; and let the ancient moralist justify his own consistency, 
who at one time derides the Jewish rest as if ‘* Septimam Vite 
partem sic perdunt vacando;” and yet at another writes thus, 
*€ Danda at remissio animis: nascitur ex assiduitate laborum 
animorum hebetatio queedam et languor. Legum conditores 
festos instituerunt dies, ut ad hilaritatem homines publicé co- 
gerentur, tanquam necessarium laboribus interponentes tempera- 
mentum. Et magni, ut dixi, viri quidam sibi menstruas certis 
diebus ferias dabant.” Seneca, Lib. de Frang. Animi. Of course 
such labours are not included here as require continuous attention 
in order to proceed to their perfection ; and which are generally 
of such a nature as to admit of the distribution, though irregu- 
larly, throughout their whole period, of the same quantum of 
rest which may in all other cases be accumulated with perfect 
convenience in the seventh day. If this rest is not obtained, 
the strength and even life of the labourer will be found for the 
most part proportionably curtailed. 

Nor does it appear less reasonable that the same portion of 
time should be dedicated also to the service of our Creator, and 
the cultivation of the religious feelings. That some portion, and a 
\e distinct portion, of our time is requisite to the formation of any 
}3 habit, and more especially of a religious habit of mind, can 
i require but little proof: and the worship that is unquestionably 
it due to the Great Artificer from the works of his hands, we may 
on known principles be assured will, if left to any time, soon 
come to be performed at no time. Hence there cannot be a doubt 
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but that the time so appropriately left vacant by the weekly 
labour should be had _ recourse to for the other purposes, avow- 
edly important, here proposed. And if, as Mr. Locke we believe 
somewhere observes, a man has only to attend to two thin 
his trade and his religion, there can be no difficulty in filling up 
the whole void left by one with the pursuits enjoined by the 
other. But then what becomes of Dr. Heylin’s “ manlike 
exercises, lawful recreations, and honest pastimes?” If man 
has likewise a playing as well as working principle, where and 
when is this to be indulged? To this we can only reply that 
whatever time is chosen for it, Sunday ought not to be: and for 
this reason, that to common sense it is most obvious and clear 
that such indulgence at such a time is perfectly inconsistent 
with the acquisition of the religious habit; and that a day spent 
partly in this, and partly in so very different an employment, will 
on the whole lead to such a dissipation and distraction of mind 
as can be favourable only to the lighter principle. If the out- 
ward act of devotion were the whole sum and substance of re- 
jigion, then lengthen the services as you please, and for the rest 
** let us keep holiday to day.” Or if the religious system of 
faith you profess and wish to establish be of so friable a nature 
that a more attentive handling, or even closer inspection of it 
would crumble it to pieces, then again divert with spectacles 
and sports the mind already half revolted by its devotion. But 
if the mind is to be rationally worked upon and soberly influ- 
enced by a sober and rational religion, we should again be glad 
to see the man who would tell us, chat one afternoon in the week 
of retired meditation and domestic or friendly converse would 
be an over grant to such an object. 

We will not in this place have recourse to the old Horatian ar- 
gument, and ask the advocates for a playing Sabbath, when 
they would have the playing part begin, whether at six, or why 
not at five, or why not at four. The disciples of their doctrine 
would save us that trouble; and in their curtailment of the de- 
votional hours would quickly illustrate the expression ‘ demo 
unam demo etiam unam’ till the formalities of religion shall have 
been fairly shut up within the walls of the church, which by the 
way will be but seldom entered ; and, to prevent loss of time, 
we shall have a fives-court erected against every church wall in 
the kingdom, that pleasure may begin as soon as the task shall 
have been duly sung or said. i 

The feregoing observations may lead us to some conclusion, 
(a word which we fear our readers must have been long anxiously 
looking for) respecting certain phenomena in the practical history 
of the Sabbath in this and other countries, both at present and in 
former periods of modern history. The very general and pere 
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haps natural tendency towards the ‘ _ operatum * in religion, 
a principle which makes it consist wholly or chiefly in a per- 
functory and official discharge of external duties, has gradually 
introduced into Christendom, together with countless other evils, 
the species of semi-sabbath which we have just described. 
The * yramd Catholic religion became in process of time more 
or less a religion of forms; and what recompense, what coaring 
was not necessary to keep its misguided votaries within the pale 
of open profession and cordial attachment? Hence by degrees 
arose the Roman Catholic Sabbath; partly because the church 
itself, restricting the practice of religion to the rational church 
ceremonies, let loose her votaries, like so many school-boys, to 
play after their lesson was done; and partly because the body 
of the people willingly accepted such an agreeable return for 
the comparatively small payment of matins, mass, and vespers. 
Infidelity appropriately concluded what superstition had begun ; 
and the Sunday of Christian nations fast hastened to its acmé 


of desecration. 


Extremes generally produce each other; and to the ancient 
abusers of the Lord’s day, we doubtless owed the Puritan Sabbath 
in this country. Here every thing was on the principle of Jack 
in the Tale, “ ‘Tear away, brother Martin, for the love of 
heaven tear away.’ We could not recede far enough from 
abuses. ‘Their very were too near neighbours. 

nthe observation of the Sabbath, as in other institutions, some- 
thing of a Jewish leaven, which secretly worked in the heart of 
Christendom now began to make its appearance ; and a species 
of Caraite adherence to the letter of the law often took the 
lace of that “ liberty wherewith Christ had made us free.” 

e need not recur to the relentless severities, the six-hours’ 
sermons, the “ crassa et carnalis superstitio,’” condemned even by 
Calvin himself, of those strange times. Suffice it to know that 
these have passed away ; and with them, also, let the recollection 
pass of that most absurd measure of popish policy intended 
to counteract them, the Book of Sports. That grave divines, 
and a religious court, should have set forth and commanded to 
be read in all parish churches, such a true lilel on the Sabbath, 
as a book prescribing the use, and maintaining the lawfulness, 
of Sunday sports, which was the case in the reign of James 
and Charles, is sufficient to stamp the madness of that period, 
and to prepare the mind for the worst mischiefs which could 
happen as the reward of downright fatuity. Out of the ruins 
of Church and State, which, Samson-like, the blind zeal of Laud 
and a few more drew upon themselves, arose at length, after 
many struggles, in subdued but sound and stable majesty, the 
genuine Sabbath of the Church of England, 
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This, as might be expected, taking the exact medium between 
opposite extremes has found a place equally distant from Jewish 
scrupulosity, Romish laxity, and Puritanical severity. It has 
vindicated its own ancient and firmly established rights, as the 
great weekly festival; and has learnt how to minister at once to 
the honour of the Creator, and the best interests of his crea- 
tures. The Church of England, conscious of having a religion 
to impart to her children worth learning, and at the same time 
pe like “truth” herself, to be “ the offspring of silence 
and unbroken meditation,” has wisely*seized this “holy restful 
day,” for such a purpose. Though she forbids the superstitious 
retention of certain ritual formalities, which having served their 
end are done away; yet, as she speaks in her own homilies, 
** whatsoever is found in this sciniianidiaedet, appertaining to the law 
of nature, as a thing most godly, most just, and needful, for 
God’s glory ought to be retained and kept of all good Christian 
people. Therefore by this commandment we ought to have a 
time, as one day in the week, wherein we ought to rest, yea from 
our lawful pine needful works.” And again: * God’s obedient 
children should use the Sunday holily, and rest from their com- 
mon and daily business, and also give themselves wholly to hea- 
venly exercises of God’s true religion and service.” ‘The same 
plain spoken homily is equally explicit in condemnation of 
Sunday sports and pastimes. And the intelligent reader cannot 
fail of observing the application of its remarks to all parts of the 
day alike. In short, our venerable church takes her stand upon 
this divine institution, as upon the last refuge of the Christian 
faith in a licentious world. Her spirit rises with indignation at 
the slightest attempt, at the very “ /vok, that would threaten it 
with insult.” She considers it an ordinance as stable as of the 
day and night itself, and established for the very same pur- 
pose, that of perpetuating with almost vocal energy the glory of 
the Creator. On that day she summons her hardy sons’ of 
labour into the presence of the great Supreme; and having bid 
them kneel in suitable equality with those, who, for the best of 
purposes, are for a time placed above them in rank; she dis- 
misses both to reflect in secret, and with profit, on the period 
when all distinctions, but those of virtue alone, will be extin- 
guished for ever. On the other hand, she admonishes the higher 
classes to show an example worthy of imitation to the lower and 
the less instructed. She enjoins for a while “the mirth of 
tabrets to cease,” and the roll of the * unnumbered idle ” vehi- 
cles of pleasure to give place to the silence of meditation, and 
the repose of wearied nature. She acts upon the truest and best 
understood principles in man’s economy, in forbidding the impres- 
sions of the morning to be worn out by the thoughtless gateties 
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of the evening. She gives time for acts to engender habits of 
devotion, practice to settle into principle, and the allotted task, 
now no longer a task, to take possession, as a new nature, 
of the soul. After the public acts of religion in the day, she 
places the children of the family in orderly arrangement 
around their natural instructor and conveys from father to son 
the inestimable treasures of Christian instruction, the wealth of 
a thousand generations. ‘The lessons so acquired she bids 
descend to other members of the household; and like the ferti- 
lizing dew which, first attracted by the mountain of Hermon, after- 
wards visits the peaceful vale beneath, she would shed the spirit 
ef her ‘holy and restful day’ in regular gradations from the 
station of command to the lowest in the house, and the poorest 
im the field. She inculcates in very plain terms the responsibility 
which attaches to masters for the conduct and principles of their 
servants, and in general tothe higher ranks of society for the dis- 
positions of the ues and it is impossible not to feel the neces- 
sity of strict consistency in order to give to example or even to 
authority its due influence on the minds of interiors. Half- 
observanee, half-profanation, of sacred ordinances are a sure 
method of destroying a// their sanctity in the minds of the il- 
terate and undiscriminating majority of mankind. 

How far the present state of Europe may confirm the last 
observation (to return to the point from which we set out 
upon this long discussion) may certainly admit a question, and 
will perhaps in the minds of most reasonable persons not remain 
fong undecided. ‘The breach of the Sabbath, which more or 
less is admitted a principle in all nations on the continent, not 


_ excepting even the Protestant states of Holland and Switzerland, 


has accompanied at least, if not produced a corresponding con- 
tempt for all the most solemn sanctions of religion. We have 
been told, indeed, that at Vienna the first six hours of Sunda 

are kept with a strictness which puts to shame many an English 
municipality and petty market-town during the same period; the 
remainder being given as usual to the ordinary routine of levées 
and public amusements. But is there any thing in the state of 
Germany, either moral, political, or a Say of Germany 
whether popish or protestant, that will afford a sufficient warrant 
for the practice of thus even decently complimenting away 
half the Sabbath, or that holds out an inviting specimen of 
the consequences which might be supposed to attend it? In 
truth we are often inclined to date the ruin of states and com- 
munities, morally considered, from something like the same 
causes which individuals, at the hour of extreme punishment 
under the sentence of the law, have been known to assign for 
theirs. Im the latter case the breach of the Sabbath we 
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sincerely believe to have been oftener the text for unfortunate, 
but merited sufferers, than any other. And if Europe were 
called to give a dying confession of the first cause to which 
may be attributed the bloody scenes, which for the last five-and- 
twenty years have been successively acted in every nation on 
the continent, and in Germany not the least frequently or 
fatally, she would not be far from the truth in acknowledging 
this one in particular, amongst the many other bad parts of a 
corrupt system, both in church and state politics, as having laid 
the foundation of her disasters. 

We feel that we have too long trespassed on the attention of 
our readers to do more than refer them to the very appropriate 
practical exposition of the above old-fashioned principles which 
Mr. Marriott has given us in the little work under review. Once 
establish the duty of keeping the Sabbath in moral and prepon- 
deraling evidence, and the duty then stands in its full force, like 
revelation itself, notwithstanding all the possible or even plau- 
sible suggestions which may be brought to invalidate it. And 
Fortinet, Tat it appear to be obligatory on a Christian, as such, to 
observe this holy day, then is he equally bound to do so, as lon 
as he retains the name and hope of a Christian, in every soil oat 
climate, 


“ Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po :” 


nor will he refuse to hail it even as his best friend, if a Christian 
indeed, in terms resembling the address of the home-loving 
Traveller,” to his brother, 


‘“¢ Where’er I roam, whatever realms 1 see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee.” 


Amongst the many convincing arguments elegantly expressed, 
wich which Mr. Marriott establishes the propriety of consistency 
en this very delicate point in foreign lands, where temptation 
touches the traveller at every point, is the following appeal in 
behalf of religious habits, which, once interrupted, are often lost 
for ever. We quote it as much for its beauty as its force; and 
as a specimen of Mr. Marriott’s general style. 


‘¢ Who knows not the consequence of once overleaping boundaries 
of this kind? They are descended by an easy slope, but present a 
steep and thorny bank to those who would return. It has been much 
the fashion to sneer at nursery-prejudices, amongst a certain set of 
philosophers, by no means extinct, though rather crest-fallen, and less 
talkative, since the failure of their grand experiment. But where this 
expression means, as it generally does, the abiding influence of a good 
education, assisting as a preservative from subsequent errors in faith 
and practice, no man of sound sense or right feeling will join in the 
sneer. ‘here is, indeed, a powerful restraining charm in habits thus 
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formed ; and in many instances it receives additional force from sacred 
and touching recollections, from the affecting consciousness that it is 
one of the unrecorded bequests of parental love, a relic of that trea- 
sure, the worth. of which we did not understand, 


‘ Till time had stolen away the slighted good,’ 
But a charm of this nature, once broken, does not easily regain, its 
power. Six weeks in Paris may undo the work of many years; 
the self-deceiving plea, ‘ It is only for a time,’ eflace from our hearts 
the cherished counsel and example of a Lois and Eunice.” (P. 63— 
65.) 

The effect which is likely to be produced abroad by the sight 
of an Englishman travelling on Sunday, and otherwise shewing a 
contempt for his religion, which, above all other nations, he is 
supposed to hold in exemplary observance, is admirably reasoned ; 
and well illustrated also with the observation of a Frenchman in 
a Journal lately published, who “ confesses that the sight of some 
Highlanders on their way to church made him and his party feel 
rather ashamed of their Sunday travelling.” (P. 75.) 

In taking our leave of Mr. Marriott, we cannot help express- 
ing our regret that one, who can write so well for the public eye, 
has written so little. The union of taste and good sense with 
qrene piety, which these few ‘ Hints’ so eminently display, in- 

uces a wish for greater things, and ‘deeds of bold emprize. If 
our present tribute of approbation could be the means of further- 
ing our future wishes, on this subject, we yield it with all our 
hearts. We should be most happy in placing such an auxiliary 
in front of the battle, and joining our own humble forces with his 
in combat against a host of false principles and practices which 
threaten us on every side. We are confident, from the share of 
zeal which properly mixes itself with Mr. Marriott’s piety, that 
he would indeed find in his own feelings the richest reward for 
any labours of the kind we allude to in behalf of his fellow crea- 
tures. Kaaroy yap to xas edmis Mr. Marriott, we 
are persuaded, is not one of those who despair of the republic. 
He feels with us, that a strong and well-timed resistance to pre- 
vailing errors, however deeply seated, cannot be without its due 
effect. Much less need we start at the innovations of the last 
twenty years, and less still at the contagion of the last twenty 
months, if met by the force of sound argument, calm represen- 
tation, and consistent appeal to the best principles, and the 
experience of past ages. Let the zeal, the taste, the learning, 
occasionally exercised in a bad cause be opposed by the same 
arenes regularly and consistently applied in a good one, and 

e result cannot long be doubtful. Infidelity, French princi- 
ples of all kinds, and the total mass of equivocal and but too 
infectious importations from the other side of the water are 
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formidable, in our view, only when they are met with no coun- 
teracting antidotes at home. We tremble to see an enemy, and 
such an enemy, disembark upon a defenceless shore: and the 
best religion, like the best constitution, will fail of protecting 
their respective establishments, unless the individual members 
of each are as prompt to defend as the others are to attack their 
strong holds. Let the population be gained by means of the 
unwearied and judicious efforts of their legitimate instructors. 
Let them spare no pains in the regular exercise of their all im- 
portant functions; and as, in repelling the danger of one in- 
vasion, voluntary efforts superadded to the mere customary and 
formal ones, were poacaion. not to be without their use; so we 
would have such of our authorised instructors, as are qualified 
for the task, occasionally overstep the natural boundary of their 
ministerial duties, and point the weapon of general satire against 
invasion of another kind. In short, we would have the press, 
as well as the pulpit, pre-occupied on the side of good morals, 
good doctrine, good government, and good sense. We desire 
to see every degree of publicity given to arguments in favour 
of every honest and good cause, and truth exhibiting her na- 
tural prevalence in the number as well as strength of her sup- 
porters. As Englishmen, we have a fond and strong wish that 
our own nation may keep the lead she has so honourably attained 
in the moral and religious, no less than in the political, system of 
Europe. When we hear of the Bibliothéque Britannique, or 
Repository of British literature, publishing abroad, our heart 
burns within us to keep up the ancient and approved standard of 
principles, embodied in the immortal works of our Addisons, 
our Steels, and our Johnsons; and in return for modern im- 
portations, the trash of the German school, the poison of the 
French, we are ambitious of presenting in perpetual and never 
dying succession, the works of a Burke, of a Horsley, of a 
Hickens, a Gisborne, and a Hannah More. ‘These are the 
antagonist powers to which we look as able to redeem the re- 
putation of Great Britain abroad, when degraded by the floating 
swarms of her light-brained citizens; and to save her character 
at home from the worst of all possible pollution. Whilst we 
write our anxieties, our fears, on this subject, we own our ho 
predominate over both. From some clouds of darkness, which 
seem to be ae on us, light nevertheless flashes upon 
us from every side. We cast an eye of pleasing anticipation on 
the future. 


«« Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.” 


And even at the worst we must heartily adopt and conclude 
with the words of Mr. Marriot himself. “ If never to despair 
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was the duty of a Roman General, it surely is that of a Christian 
soldier. ‘ Hope against hope’ is his peculiar privilege, the motto 
which he claims inheritance from the father of the faithful. 
‘ Nothing can be done’ is a language he is unacquainted with, 
since he always calculates on the assistance of a force, which ad- 
mits neither of limit nor control.” 


Arr. XXV.—THE TITHE SYSTEM. 


National Estabiishment, National Security ; or Thoughts on the Con- 
sequences of commuting the Tithes. By the Rev. W. Edmeads, 
Pamphleteer, No. XIII. March, 1816. 


Tue question respecting the commutation of tithes varies in its 
importance according to the aspect in which the national religion 


presents itself to the mind of the inquirer. With those who 


deem religion to be altogether priest-craft, or who, for whatever 
reason, profess an absolute indifference on the subject, we do not 
propose to discuss the question. Nor should we think it expe- 
dient to press into the consideration of the subject before us any 
inquiry concerning the utility of religious establishments, or con- 
cerning the foundation on which the right of the clergy to their 
tithes may properly be said to stand, if it were not that we per- 
ceive that many of those who; are opposers of the tithe-system 
reason without a sufficient regard to these data; which may hap- 
pen in many cases from ignorance of the bearings of the several 
propositions of reform which they have espoused, and in some 
trom a deficiency of feeling for tried and ancient institutions. 
By some the extent of the risk which accompanies political 
changes is very partially observed, while others, by their sensibility 
to tangible inconvenience, are rendered blind to remoter conse- 
quences. ‘That all schemes, whether of religion or civil policy, 
involve a mixture of good and ill, is not a mere saying of wise 
men, but a practical and applicable truth; where the motive for the 
rejection of any standing arrangement is the absolute existence of 
evil in some of its consequences abstracted from all comparison 
with proposed or possible substitutes, such motive is entitled to 
little or no respect. Unless the value of our establishment, and the 
sources of its permanence and security, are full before the eyes of 
him who enters upon the subject of the commutation of tithes, 
unless his preference of any substitute grounds itseli upon the 
probability of its tendency to promote the interests of our national 
religion, unless the life of that which he searches and probes ‘is 
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the object of his unaffected solicitude, we would accept neither 


his counsel nor assistance, 

On these grounds, therefore, we are of opinion that the author 
of the little tract, which we have taken as the foundation of the 
present article, is right enough in treating the question of com- 
muting the tithes of the church as having a natural connexion 
with the merits of our national establishment. The question is 
complicated with many considerations, all more or less of import- 
ance; but far above them all in rank and esteem stand the vene- 
rable claims of that established part of our constitution—the 
Cnurcu or EnGianp. ‘The prosperity of agriculture is just as 
inferior to the interests of religion as the body to the soul, or 
as the life that now is to that which is to come; and yet among 
the arguments which properly enter into this subject, we are far 
from denying the weight of such as are fairly bs from the 


interest and demands of agricultural improvement. 


How greatly the social and political habits and principles of 
men are influenced by their religious belief and saniaee is, with- 
out any help from moral disquisition, sufficiently proved by his- 
tory and experience; but we disclaim the argument for a state-re- 
ligion which rests it upon the solemnity of the sanctions, and the 
efficacy of the motives, which it furnishes to loyalty and legal sub- 
ordination : such was invariably the religious policy of the onl 
world and its celebrated law-givers; but in a Christian community 
the soul is, or ought to be, the primary care, and truth the single 
object. Having provided first for these high concerns, the state 
entitles itself to the happy consequences which flow from its 
pious wisdom: in respect to its temporal prosperity, whether of 
agriculture or commerce, the heavenly precept may with rever- 
ence be applied: “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
No religion can be sound, that is not established for its own sake: 
the cold contrivance of a system of ecclesiastical arrangements in 
subserviency to the state, is only an ty saan of that worldly- 
mindedness observable in the Christian deportment of many in- 
dividuals. But religion is never slow in her returns for the ser- 
vices rendered her by the state. Her warm embrace gives life to 
that which would otherwise be little better than sculptured mar- 
ble. What is called the genius of a people, the spirit of their 
laws, the tone of public opinion, national character, and moral 
power, if not created, are at least fostered, guided, determined, 
and confirmed by the influence of the religious principle, and 
rise or fall as its genuine authority flourishes or decays. 

In this vast community, there is a numerous proportion that, 
in a moral or spiritual sense, never think, or only think they do. 
One individual, the little world of self, with its surrounding atmos- 
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was the duty of a Roman General, it surely.is that of a Christian 
soldier. ‘ Hope against hope’ is his peculiar privilege, the motto 
which he claims by inheritance from the father of the faithful. 
* Nothing can be done’ is a language he is unacquainted with, 
since he always calculates on the assistance of a force, which ad- 
mits neither of limit nor control.” 


Arr. XXV.—THE TITHE SYSTEM. 


National Esabiishinent; National Security ; or Thoughts on the Con- 
sequences of commuting the Tithes. _ By the Rev. W. Edmeads. 
Pamphleteer, No. XIII. March, 1816. 


Tue question respecting the commutation of tithes varies in its 
1 ce monte: oie to the aspect in which the national religion 
presents itself to the mind of the inquirer. With those who 
deem religion to be altogether priest-craft, or who, for whatever 
reason, profess an absolute indifference on the subject, we do not 
propose to discuss the question. Nor should we think it expe- 
dient to press into the consideration of the subject before us any 
inquiry concerning the utility of religious establishments, or con- 
cerning the foundation on which the right of the clergy to their 
‘tithes may properly be said to stand, if it were not that we per- 
ceive that many of those who are opposers of the tithe-system 
reason without a sufficient regard to these data; which may hap- 
pen in ‘many cases from ignorance of the bearings of the several 
‘propositions of reform which they have, espoused, and in some 
trom a deficiency of feeling for tried and ancient institutions. 
By: some the extent of the risk which accompanies political 
changes is very partially observed, while others, by their sensibility 
to tangible inconvenience, are rendered blind to remoter conse- 
quences, ‘That all schemes, whether of religion or civil policy, 
involve a mixture of good and ill, is not a mere saying of wise 
men, buta practical and applicable truth ; where the motive for the 
‘rejection of any standing arrangement is the absolute existence of 
evil in some of its consequences abstracted from all comparison 
with proposed or possible ‘substitutes, such motive is entitled to 
little or no respect. Unless the value of ourestablishment, and the 
sources of its permanence and security, are full before the eyes of 
him who enters upon the subject of the commutation of tithes, 
unless his preference of any substitute grounds itseli upon the 
probability of its tendency to promote the interests of our national 
Treligion, unless the life of that which he searches and probes is 
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the object of his unaffected solicitude, we would accept neither 
hjs counsel nor assistance, 

On these grounds, therefore, we are of opinion that the author 
of the little tract, which we have taken as the foundation of the 
present article, is right enough in treating the question of com- 
muting the tithes of the church as having a natural connexion 
with the merits of our national establishment. The question is 
complicated with many considerations, all more or less of im 
ance; but far above them all in rank and esteem stand the vene- 
rable claims of that established part of our constitution—the 
Cuurcu or Encuann. The prosperity of agriculture is just as 
inferior to the interests of religion as the body to the soul, or 
as the life that now is to that which is to come; and yet among 
the arguments which properly enter into this subject, we are far 
from denying the weight of such as are fairly deduced from the 
interest and demands of agricultural improvement. 

How greatly the social and political habits and principles of 

men are influenced by their religious belief and worship, is, with- 
out any help from moral disquisition, sufficiently proved by his- 
tory and experience; but we disclaim the argument for a state-re- 
ligion which rests it upon the solemnity of the sanctions, and the 
efficacy of the motives, which it furnishes to loyalty and legal sub- 
ordination : such was invariably the religious policy of the heathen 
world and its celebrated law-givers ; but in a Christian community 
the soul is, or ought to be, the primary care, and truth the single 
object. Having provided first for these high concerns, the state 
entitles itself to the happy consequences which flow from its 
pious wisdom: in respect to its temporal prosperity, whether of 
agriculture or commerce, the any ay precept may with rever- 
ence be applied: “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
No religion can be sound, that is not established for its own sake: 
the cold contrivance of a system of ecclesiastical arrangements in 
subserviency to the state, is only an expansion of that worldly- 
mindedness observable in the Christian deportment of many in- 
dividuals. But religion is never slow in her returns for the ser- 
vices rendered her by the state. Her warm embrace gives life to 
that which would otherwise be little better than sculptured mar- 
ble. What is called the genius of a people, the spirit of their 
laws, the tone of public opinion, national character, and moral 
power, if not created, are at least fostered, guided, determined, 
and confirmed by the influence of the religious principle, and 
rise or fall as its genuine authority flourishes or decays. 
In this vast community, there is a numerous proportion that, 
in a moral or spiritual sense, never think, or only think they do. 
One individual, the little world of self, with its surrounding atmos- 
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here of enjoyment, engages and absorbs the whole of the intel- 
fect and affections of too many of us; but of those, and they also 
are a very large number, whose views take in the interests of 
their fellow beings, who feel their own accountableness and enter 
into that of others, who, in a word, are properly in a state of re- 
ligion, is there one, whose actions, habits, a impressions, are 
not in a great measure derived from this operative source ? This 
then is the primary connection between church and state, and so 
far is it from being a thing of human contrivance, that no human 
contrivance could make it otherwise than it is. To produce a 
condition of perfect political disorder, and to destroy every prin- 
ciple of coherence, every cement of society, it was necessary, in 
the commencement of the revolution in France, to efface the very 
vestiges of religion from the heart. The alliance of religion and 
civil polity has its foundation in nature and in the soul; God has 
joined them, and no man can put them permanently asunder. 

heir connection is as strong as that of feeling and thought, of 
wishes and endeavours, of sentiment and action; and in propor- 
tion as the union becomes more and more pertected in the pro- 
gress of mutual improvement, the influence of a future state is 


‘made more sensibly to act upon the collective happiness of the 


present. It is, therefore, a maxim of our English jurisprudence 
that religion is the highest reason: and Christianity is a part of 


the common law. But “ religion and its fruits,’ it has been 
‘truly said, * cannot be planted without a spiritual ministry, nor 
[amt its own accord.”* And how a body of men separated 
trom the cares and concerns of this world, and consecrated to the 


study of divine wisdom, and the dissemination of Christian truth, 


‘can be maintained in reasonable security and independence, but 


by a provision made for them independently of secular labour, 
and in pure recompense of their religious duties; or how the 
dignity, efficiency, learning, and freedom of such an order can be 
made consistent with an eetive, popular, and eleemosynary ap- 


pointment, we are utterly unable to conceive. It is impossible not 
‘to see that every re 409 sect without the pale of the national es- 


tablishment, and with whom this establishment has been an ob- 
ject of jealousy and reproach, has shown at least an equal dispo- 
sition to strengthen the exterior means of its permanency and su 


port, and to fund and enlarge its emoluments. Nor were Calvin 


and Wesley insensible in their own cases to the importance of 
spiritual government; as it may safely be affirmed that they ex- 

ised over their respective societies more arbitrary power than 
any prelate of the reformed church of England has ever pre- 
tended to. And which of these dissenting authorities impose 


* Hooker, Eccl. Pol, 
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their creeds upon their respective communities with less per- 
tinacity and rigour than the church practises in this respect? 
After all, without a paradox, it may be affirmed that the most 
liberal and honest method of providing for the scéurity and pro- 
pagation of a religious creed, is to furnish to iis professors and 
teachers the-amplest. means of investigating truth, of extendin 
on all sides the spirit of free inquiry, and of multiplying the 
lights of human learning. No oaths or tests could preserve a re 
ligion so exposed from speedy, decay, in which truth did | not 
reside, and of which Heaven was not the guardian. 0 f 

_ That there is a necessity for an outward visible church in every 
political community, distinguished by certain ordinances, dec- 
trines and discipline, to support the uniform exercise of; social 
worship, a correspondence of religious feeling, and a standard of 
moral opinion, is a proposition which has its: witness in eve 
man’s bosom, and is confirmed by the voice of all antiquity. The 
local, national, and tutelary deities of the heathens were entitled 
to the honours of state worship, and formed the established re- 
ligion of each commonwealth. Oaths and tests ior. securing 
these national religions, and defending the institutions in honour 
of the Gods, were far from uncommon.*. A religion, however, of 
rites and ceremonies, in which there was little or nothing:of a 
dogmatic theology, easily allowed an inter-community of worship 
to the gods of other nations, so long as the established rites and 
divinities were not denied by those who claimed this adoption and 
‘allowance for their own. If for creeds so accommodating, and 
forms so multifarious, sacred orders and a privileged priesthood 
were always found to be necessary, how much more obvious does 
the necessity appear for a ministry separated from the ordin 
distractions of busy life, specially appointed, educated and en- 
dowed, a “ ministry of reconciliation,” to hand down the mys- 
teries ** once delivered to the saints,”’ and to preserve the records of 
that dispensation, and the treasures of that grace, whereby ‘ we 
are made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” As there 
is an * inward reasonable,:so there is an outward solemn wor- 
ship due to God ;” and without the spiritual edification afforded by 
public service and an authorized ministry, self-sufficiency would 
soon usurp the place of sound learning, and religion become as 
as the colours of human caprice. 
_ If these arguments are good in the general application which 
we have made of them to the subject, in the case of our own 
church they surely lose none of their weight. It calls upon us 
for our tenderest care: like our civil constitution it is the acqui- 


' * See the formulary of the oath taken by the Ephebi in Athens. Potter, Edit, 
Edinb, 1808, p. 180. 
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sition of long struggle and heroic sacrifice: it is a truly Christian 
conquest for which good, and wise, and faithful soldiers have been 
se of their blood. An object it is so cherished as to engage 
men to die with cheerfulness to obtain it, and yet one whose ex- 
cellence is its sober upiddle. course between extremes; with 
nothing either of ‘beggary ‘or pomp in its exterior, or of exclu- 
siveness or violence in its. dogmas, to disturb or inflame the heart 
or imagination. It is the prizé, the greatest in human annals, of 
meek courage, and intrepid moderation. | 
A conquest so won is well worth preserving. But as it stands 
the envy of those from whose violence on either side it has been 
rescued, it is its natural fate to be'in perpetual danger. Like a 
lone and lovely spot in a wilderness, or sandy desert blessed with 
its clear fountain and refreshing shade, despotism and sanguinary 
pomp frown upon it from the neighbouring turrets on the one 
side, while vagrant tribes of hostile plunderers threaten its peaceful 
border on the other. Nothing can save it from this alternate 
peril but watchful and faithful guardians, well selected for the 
trust, who must defend it unceasingly “ by the armour of righ- 
teousness on the right hand and on the /efi.” 
Without authoritative creeds, expositions, ordinances, and 
settled doctrines, it is difficult to conceive an establishment, or- 
church, or public worship. If there were no subscriptions ex-, 
cept only to the general truth of the scriptures, the wildest sec+ 
taries might have admission within the ecclesiastical pale, and no. 
one would know where to find the Church of England. If 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are to be worshipped as truly God, 
Arians and Socinians must consider us as idolaters; and what 
communion could there be between persons of sentiments so ope 
posite. Without a common olyect of worship, there could be no 
common worship: and without a common worship a church 
would be a jumble of conflicting creeds and liturgies. . Establish- 
ment therefore implies community of worship, and community of 
worship supposes uniformity of belief, and to. preserve this uni-+ 
formity of belief the teachers must be all of the same household 
of faith. But the teachers must first be taught, and afterwards» 
set apart in a state of worldly independence; which is saying in - 
other words that the church must have an adequate provision for 
the education and maintenance of its ministers. If the ‘clergy 
are precluded from following other trades or professions, their 
own ought assuredly in common justice to yield them a ro orn 
And such support ought to be permanent and certain, for if the 
duties of the clerical office were left to depend upon voluntary 
remuneration, the manner of the performance would be corres- 
pondent to so irregular an impulse; and it may even be doubted’ 
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whether amidst the disorders that would ensue from such a venal, 
degrading, and precarious system, the knowledge of the true re- 
ligion could be long preserved.* 
We are now come to the threshold of a subject as difficult and 
dangerous as any which have been broughé into controversy in 
these latter times—By what means and out of what sources is it 
most for the interest of the country, and the national religion, 
that provision should be made for the parochial clergy? We 
trust we have made out one proposition, viz. that some provision 
is necessary, and that it is also n that it should be 
nent and certain. For the rest, we shall proceed with great caus 
tion, and without a hope of being able to do more than appre- 
ciate and compare the arguments to which the subject is ot 
We may, it is to be presumed, very safely premise ‘that an 
arrangement which has been found compatible with a rapid pro- 
gress towards that degree of national grandeur and prosperity, to 
which we have attained, and during the operation of which a 
pure, amiable, and holy system of doctrine and discipline has es- 
tablished itself in the place of a superstitious creed, and a tyran- 
nical church, and proceeded in happy conjunction with li 
and law, puts upon its opponents the task of shewing what better 
can be done, before the expediency of innovation ean be made to 
Prudence and candour demand of all 
change, that the merits of what they propose to destroy be gravely 
and dispassionately considered before the work of demolition 
begins: we will therefore propound to the advocates of commu- 
tation some of those advantages which appear to us to plead 
most strongly in favour of tithes. 

- Whether tithes were, or were not, of divine institution, we 
shall not stop to consider, sinee as property grounded on positive 
Jaw they stand at least on a footing with any estates in this king- 
dom. There are laws and charters of the Saxon kings, endows 
ing the clergy with them, and from the period of the Conquest, 
downwards, a series of recognitions and confirmations have de- 
duced a title in the church to this great source of its subsistence, 
almost coeval in its origin with a Christian priesthood in this 


* ‘ But is it not iavidious, is it not unjust, to take tithes from the property of digs | 
a 


senters, and to give them to clergymen of another persuasion? A little explanation 
may convinee you, that there is ne injustice nor invidious intention in the matter, 
In the first place, the tithes are not required from the dissenter as such: they are an~ 
eutgoing ftom the land (or, what amounts to the same thing, the produce of ‘the 
land) which he happens to possess. When he or his ancestor bought the land, he 
bought it proportionably cheaper, because it was subject to that outgoing. In the 
second place, whenever the legislature imposes a tax for the purpose of applying 
the produce to an object which it deems of national utility, the tax must be im-— 
upon the country at large, though many individuals may think the object to 
which it is to be applied useless or prejudicial, Onno other principle could public 
weasures be conducted.” See Gishorne’s Survey of the Christian Religion, p. 504. 
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country. The Reformation, which exposed the privileges and 


revenues of the Church to the shock of a general change in its 
constitution, and opened all its acquisitions to the searching eye 
of cupidity, ended in the fullest confirmation of the right of the 
clergy to their tithes.*. 

i as we think that the antiquity of an institution is of it- 
self a ground of security and stability, we mention it as a primary 
‘argument in favour of tithes. 

Another early point in the discussion which should be cleared 
from wrong impressions is, the legal foundation on which the 
right to this revenue rests, and the true nature of the property. 
We will not say that the legislature of the country would exceed 
its. capacity in meddling with this property; for as property is a 
political essence, it should, and must, be subject to political modi- 
fications and mutations, at the same time that it is evident that 
for property to produce its natural advantages, it must as rarely 
as possible be invaded: but we are of opinion that the abstract 
position, that the property of the clergy being a mere gift of the 
state is liable at pleasure to be resumed by the state, is untrue, 
both in the premises and the conclusion, and like most other ab- 
stract generalities in politics is of most dangerous application. 
The proper view of tithes is to consider them, when belonging to 
the duney; as an ecclesiastical property of inheritance devolving 
by corporate succession, and entirely collateral to the land. In 

eir original creation they were an appropriated possession to 
which the state had no claim or right whatsoever on which any 
pretence of reclaimer or resumption could, with any semblance of 
justice, be set up. Nor, indeed, is it equity to say, that what was 
ate by the state may be for that reason. resumed, unless it can 

maintained that it is the nature of every gift, however solemn! 
confirmed, to be resumable at pleasure. ‘The tithes of the clergy, 
then, are their estate, resting at least on as good a title as any of 
the estates of our most ancient nobility. ‘This also is a con- 
sideration that weighs in favour of tithes in a view to the security 
and permanence of the provision, and dictates great caution in 
the meditated change. 

In the same view to the solidity of the fund, and this we think 
is a view which should govern every step of the procedure, tithes 
were an admirable expedient for reifsing the income of the 
church, and establishing its foundation deep in the very soil of 
the country. 


‘** From the united considerations of religion and constitutional 


* See the 27th Hen. VIII. and especially the preamble, as also the statutes, 32 
Hen, VIII, and 2 and 3 Edward VI, which were intended to put an end to any 
doubts that might have arisen to the prejudice of clerical and lay preprictors of 
tithes, from the nation’s rejection of the papal authority. . 
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policy,” says Mr. Burke, “from their opinion of a duty to make 
a sure provision for the consolation of the feeble, and the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, they have incorporated and identified the 
estate of the church with the mass of private property of which 
the state is not the proprietor either for use or dominion, but the 
guardian only and the regulator. They have ordained that the 
provision of this establishment might be as stable as the earth on 
which it stands, and should not fluctuate with the Euripus of 
funds and actions.” 

But at the same time that tithes are thus identified with the 
soil, by attaching immediately upon the produce, they have the ad- 
vantage of being an incorporeal hereditament, and of having no 
tangible or permanently existing form to render them an object 
of envy or rapacity. Mr. Edmeads has, with much good sense, 
observed upon this subject, that “ it is not too much to assert 
that if the consolidation of tithes into estates had taken place four 
centuries ago, each of several subsequent governments would have 
gladly seized an opportunity of confiscating them. From the 
rapacity of Henry, and unprincipled subtlety of Cromwell, had 
the revenues of the church hinged upon a tangible property, the 
establishment had in all probability been irrecoverably lost. ‘To 
have been preserved after passing through such fiery ordeals, is a 
strong argument in favour both of the principles upon which the 
establishment is founded, and the system by which its administra= 
tion is maintained. Although probably at a distant period, yet 
such profligate and unprincipled governments may again exist ; 
and it vould seem to me an act of madness to place the church 
in such a situation, that it might easily become a prey, either to 
popular fury in the frenzy of a revolution, or to the views of an 
unprincipled ruler.” After the convulsions of states, nothing is 
found so materially to oppose the return of order as the restitu- 
tion of confiscated property, and when order has been restored 
this is often found a point of most difficult accomplishment, if not 
a source of fresh disturbance. But the restoration of tithes, or 
at least the right to the enjoyment of them, would present no 
difficulty to a state, recovering or recovered from its domestic 
distractions ; they would revive of themselves with the ral re- 
currence of tranquillity. We are not sure whether this elasticity 
in the nature of tithes, considered as property, this tenacity of 
life, by which their existence through periods of general disorder 
and spoliation hasbeen preserved, and continued down for an unin- 
terrupted succession of rightful claimants, undisturbed by for- 
feiture, escheat, or confiscation, to the times in which we live, has 
been sufficiently reflected upon. 

Another advantage of tithes is their tendency to keep pace 
with the times. Let any one look at the rates at which the bene- 
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fices of the church were valued in the King’s Books, and con- 
sider what would have been the effect of a permanent adjustment 
of the stipends of the clergy at the period of the Reformation, on 
the footing of that valuation, even with a prospective allowance 
for such a future decrease in the value of money, as was at that 
time likely to have been contemplated. It might easily be shewn 
that, with such a stationary provision, settled with apparent equity 
at the time alluded to, the average income of the parochial clergy 
would not at the present time have amounted to 20/. per annum. 
But it is the natural tendency of tithes in kind to increase in 
value, as the articles of subsistence increase and money decreases 
in value. And by this flexible, accommodating, and progressive 
power which belongs to this species of property, the ministry of 
the church has been maintained in respectability and efficienc 
through centuries of silent revolution. Perhaps the greatest dif- 
ficulty in the task of commuting tithes will be to discover a sub- 
stitute possessing the same inherent tendency to preserve a due 
ratio between the means and the exigency in the provision for the 
clergy, and to support their relation to society under the varia- 
tions in the expense of maintenance to which it is necessarily sub- 
ject. In Scotland, where the tithes of the church had been 
exchanged for settled income, the poverty of the establishment 
became at length so sensibly felt as to call imperiously for an im-: 
provement in this respect, which was at length partially brought: 
about by augmentations of the ministers’ stipends out of the un~ 
exhausted or unappropriated tiends; but still in the year 1810, 
an addition of 10,000/. per annum was granted by act of parliament 
by which the poor livings in Scotland were raised at once to 1501. 
per annum, exclusively, we believe, of the value of their glebes 
and manses. 

We may add to the number of the advantages of the tithe- 
system, that the maximum is absolutely fixed, so that on the part 
of the tithe-owner there is no room for extortion and oppression. 
Those that have for very bad purposes represented the conduct 
of the clergy in this light, have been obliged to resort to the false 
surmise, that the right of the Church is only to one-tenth of the 
rental, and accordingly that when it is taken upon the produce 
of the land it is extortion. ‘The fact is too notoriously otherwise 
to call for any refutation. But it is impossible not to remark upon 
the malignity of propagating erroneous conceptions among the ig- 
norant and vulgar, to ground upon them aspersions of an body of 
men, very undeserving, asa body, of such treatment, and upon the 
influence of whose stations and functions depends what is of more 
value than all else that belongs to this great nation—the moral. 
elevation of its character. If oppression and injustice is to be 
complained of, it is surely on the side of those who do not actu» 
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ally receive the half of their legal dues, and who, when they claim 
even to that extent, are often harassed by lawsuits, overwhelmed 
by oppressive combinations, and sometimes ruined in the unequal 
eontest. Whatever we may think as to the great question of the 
expediency of a commutation under all circumstances, we cannot 
avoid declaring, that we have never seen the argument candidly 
conducted on the part of the political and agricultural opposers 
of tithes. A very unfair colouring is poner given by them to 
the whole subject, by assuming as their premises, what is far in- 
deed from the fact, that tithes are generally taken in kind, or 
compounded for according to the crops on the ground. The loss 
of personal comfort, and the more serious and extensive evil of 
the diminution of spiritual and pastoral influence attendant upon 
the collection of tithes in specie, or even of a rigid exaction of an 
equivalent, has operated, as might have been naturally expected, 
on a body of men, generally softened and elevated by their edu- 
cation and habits, and indisposed by the natural bias of sedentary 
pursuits to waste their hours in a low and illiberal contention. 
We say this with reference, of course, to the great majority of 
cases. Exceptions there will be to this character among beings 
of human mould and materials. ‘The church in its militant state, 
and under the ministration of mortal agents, must be impure, as 
all things here are impure. Many of her servants that neglect 
her ne will exact her reward, and exact it with a rigour that 
will generally be exerted in an inverse proportion to the deserts 
of the claimant. It is due, however, to the body in general to 
affirm, that they do in fact sit down with less than half their legal 
right,* and are, for the most part, content to accept a com 
sition measured by the rent rather than the produce, and often 
proportioned to the want of means or disposition in the party’ 
entitled, to protect himself against injustice. _ 
- There is another argument, which is rather indeed ad hominem, 
to which the devout and thoughtful man will attach consider- 


* Reckoning the lands which are in a state of agriculture, or cultivation, in 
England and Wales, to be about 33,000,000 acres, + and taking the low amount of 
twenty shillings per acre as their average rent, and out of this quantity allowing 
something more than one sixth, say, 5,000,000/. to be deducted for the lands ac- 
tually, or in effect discharged from tithes by having been in the possession of re. 
ligious houses, or by means of moduses, prescriptions, and commutations by act of 
parliament, &c.¢ we leave a total average rental of 28,000,0001, which, if we 
compate the total annual average produce at three times the rent, and one half, 
gives a total titheable produce to the amount of 98,000,000/. And the receipts 
from the tithes by the clergy and impropriators, whether paid ia kind or by way of 
composition being found to be abont 3,569,000/. which is a little more than 2s, 6d. 
in the pound, taking the rental as above at 20s, the result will be that the tithe 
owners receive about an eighth part of the rental of the titheable lands, or about 
ene third of the tenth of the titheable produce, 

+ See Dr. Becke on the Jacome Tax, 1800, P. 7,2, 
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able weight, we mean a sort of propriety in the very nature of 
tithes, when considered not only as a temporal provision for the 
church, but as an indirect oblation of the immediate produce of 
the land to the great donor. ‘To be matings at this time especi- 
ally of recent extrication from national perils, inevitable but by 
that arm which has made “ war to cease, which hath broken the 
bow, and knapped the spear in sunder,” in any expression of 
honour to God, would be equally rash and ungrateful ; and though 
we do not say that this is a reason that opposes itself to all 
schemes of commutation, because, all things considered, it might 
possibly be made to appear that the honour of God and the in- 
terests of religion might be served and promoted by providing for 
the Church in a different manner, yet it is a reason for will 
ing all irreverent precipitation, all half-considered measures, all 
party principles, all querulous, selfish, avaricious grounds, from 
any operation or share in this momentous procedure; for not 
aflording, in short, too credulous and facile an ear to the partial 
of grasping proprietors and agriculturists. We cannuc 
help adding to this view of the question, for we only wish that the 
question may be seen in all its lights, a passage of inimitable 
beauty from the judicious Hooker.—“ The gifts we offer to God 
should be such as beseem his glory: and even the heathens would 
offer nothing impure, unsound, already given, or not truly their 
own to give. We know that God has no use for worldy commo- 
dities, but accepts them because it is a benefit to mankind to be 
so exercised, and in order that our possessions may be used for the 
endless continuance of religion, Without doubt, we are to endea-; 
vour after the same purposes. The gifts we offer, then, proceed- 
ing not only as a testimony of our affection towards God, but also 
as a mean to uphold religion, the exercise of which cannot stand 
without the help of temporal commodities: and as we are taught 
naturally to provide for the perpetuity of good things, and _ho- 
nour and admire the wisdom of those legislators who have made 
their institutions most durable: therefore, it follows, that as we 
do acceptable service to God in honouring him with our sub- 
stance, so is Our service most acceptable when it tends to per 
tuity. ‘The first permanent donations of honour in this kind are 
temples. The next things to churches are the ornaments of 
churches, memorials, and testimonies of men’s devotion, to be laid 
ps in the treasure of God’s house. God’s third endowment of 
old, consisted of lands. In paying tithes of their substance all 
men are equal candidates for divine favour and privileges. The 
truest and surest way for God to have always his own is, by mak- 
ing him igus: in kind, out of the very same riches which 
through his gracious benediction, the earth doth continually 
yield. What comes from God to us by the natural course of his 
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providence, being innocent and pure, is perhaps best accept 
because least spotted with the of unlawful and indirect 
quisition. Although we are now free from the law of Moses, and 
not bound therefore to the payment of tithes; yet since nature 
has taught men to honour God with their substance, and Seri 
ture has left an a of that particular proportion, which for 
moral considerations has been thought fittest by him whose wisdom 
could best judge; and since the church of Christ hath long since 
entered into the same obligation, it seems that however tithes were 
or were not a matter of divine right, they are now dedicated to 
God, who ought not to be spoiled or defrauded.” 

We shall conclude these cursory arguments in favour of tithes 
with observing, that the little ceremony with which they have 
been treated by men whose real object of attack has been our 
establishment in church and state, and whose hands ought never 
to be permitted to displace a brick of our beauteous and venerable 
structure, calls upon those whose designs are honest to look well 
at what others are doing; and to do full justice to the claims of 
an institution copied from the earliest scriptural model, embodied 
into the first ecclesiastical establishments of christendom, older 
than any of our legal titles to property, handed down in unbroken 
succession through a series of rightiul possessors from time at 
which memory stops to the present moment, corroborated by 
every muniment of law and public authority, and found, in fact, to 
be a very efficacious method of keeping the ministers of religion, 
not in proud independence, but properly balanced with society at 
large in the scale of decorous mediocrity. 

We are now come to the objections to tithes, and these though 
differently modified and coloured as they pass through different 
minds, seem to be resolvable into two, viz. their operation as 
a check upon agricultural improvement, and their tendency to 
disturb the peaceful intercourse which should subsist between 
the parish pricst and those who are placed under his spiritual 

uidance. 

- The first of these objections is open to one broad practical an- 
swer, that notwithstanding the tithe-system has had existence in 
this country through the whole period of its history, the progress 
of agriculture has been such as to keep pace with the wants of a 
population double the number it supplied about three centuries 
ago ; and that before that period so far was agriculture from suf- 
fering from the exactions of the clergy, that it was to the patron- 
age and encouragement which it received from that body that it 
was most essentially indebted. ‘The extent to which in this coun- 
try the science and practice of rural culture in all its branches, in 
economy, machinery, the application of labour, and the multi- 
plication of produce, has been carried, is the theme on ee all 
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are fond of éxpatiating. Such has been the life infused inte 
this department that, though natually slow in its movements, 
and cautious of adventuring, we have seen it but a little while 
ago assuming all the vivacity of trade, and engrossing more than 
its share-of speculation, activity, and capital. In no other nation 
where tithes are unknown or abolished, has agriculture advanced 
with equal rapidity, or barren land so fast surrendered itself to 
the hand of cultivation. The pressure of tithes did not prevent 
the cultivation of 3,000,000 acres of waste lands during the last 
century, and it may fairly be questioned whether a very accele- 
rated progress in this respect be politically desirable. Of the 
6,000,000 acres of waste lands, which neiteding to the report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1795 remained, less 
than 900,000 was reported fit for tillage, and over this 900,000 
acres the genius of agriculture has waved his rod, and the spell 
of this alarm about tithes has lost its power. Of that which is 
unfit for tillage we see no reason why the dread of tithes should 
operate to prevent the inclosure, and it may be worthy of obser- 
vation how few commons or wastes are brought into cultivation 
with any other design than that of improving them by temporary 
tillage into more profitable pasture. We look, therefore, upon 
the objection to tithes, grounded upon their supposed obstruction 
to the practice of enclosure, to have little or no foundation. : 

To suppose the farmer (in his right senses, and not stimulated 
by blind resentment) to grow a grain of wheat the less on ac- 
count of the tithes, or that, in the general cultivation and eco- 
nomy of his farm, he is at all influenced by a regard to this 
claim upon his industry, is very absurd. ‘Tithes have come 
by surprise upon no one. The farmer takes his farm with 
the tithes looking him in the face, and claims them as an item 
of deduction in making his contract with the land-owner; and 
yet we are expected to believe that he takes the farm with the 
design of not making the most of it, lest his own success should 
extend its benefits to one who had no part in producing it. He 
knows he cannot improve his farm without advantage to his 
landlord, and while the property-tax lasted, his burthen in- 
creased with his prosperity ; but no sane man has ever surmised 
that either of these considerations operated to deter the farmer 
from endeavouring to increase his mee or his produce. But 
in truth it is not the farmer, but the land-owner, who is inter- 
ested in getting rid of tithes. That if tithes were abolished, the 
value of them in the shape of rent would be transferred into the 
pockets of the land-proprietor, no farmer is so foolish as to 
doubt ; and farmers must be incapable of deriving knowledge, 
like other men, from experience, if they do not see how mates 
rially they would lose by the transfer. Nor has the landlord any 
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ses his land without any incumbrances or outgoings; but what 
right can he have to expect the benefit to be enlarged beyond 
the consideration given for it, or beyond the grant by 
which it was at first created and limited! It was original 
given or purchased with an exclusive right, indeed, of od 
tivation and enjoyment, but subject to a condition of paying 
the tenth part of its produce to the clergy; or in other 
words, his title goes no further than to nine tenths of the pro- 
duce, the other tenth never was his, or theirs from whom he 
derived it. It is only the circumstance of this ecclesiastical he- 
riditament being mixed with the lay property, which creates 
the smallest difficulty in the recognition of the distinet title 
which attaches upon it. 

We come now to an objection to tithes, which, as it is founded 
not upon any complex considerations, but upon obvious ten- 
dencies and visible effects, is more easy to discuss, and as in- 
a the vital interests of religion itself, is of equal concern: 
to us all, whether we pay tithes or not. It cannot be denied that 
tithes are in fact pregnant with disputes between the clergy and 
their parishioners; with altercation and animosity, more or 
less, about things temporal, where the things eternal should en- 
gage the thoughts be the only serious business. As the 
greatest — to any institution is its tendency to defeat the 
ultimate object for which it was established, whatever interme- 
diate purposes it may answer, we must admit the difficulty of 
defending the tithe system if it lessens or opposes the very use 
of aclergy, and the very design of a church. It is not difficult 
to prove the right of the clergy to tithes, but it is absolutely 
impossible to reconcile the occupier of land to the right of 
another to any part of the produce of his skill and toil, He 
sees not the force of analogy, or the virtual resemblance of the 
tithe-owner to the land-owner, both of whose demands are 
equally original and paramount, and both of whom follow the 
improvements of the tenant with.a proportionate increase in their 
demands; but he sees and deprecates the hand that fastens upon 
the fruit of his labour, taking up that which it laid not down, 
and ing that which it did not sow. ‘The prejudice is invin- 
cible, feeling natural, the consequence inevitable. No man 
can be either loved or listened to, while there is a prejudice 

inst the disinterestedness of his conduct, and while the wants 

and passions of men are in mutiny against his reproof and per- 

suasions. Even with the gospel on his side, he is no match for 

such hostility. In such an atmosphere the rod of the priest 

can ™ bring forth no buds,” ‘ the rose of Sharon” withers on its 

stem, and the “‘ yine” can yield no “ tender grapes.” Vainis the 
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ministry of him who is at once the plaintiff and the priest, the pro- 
secutor and the pastor, the guardian of the flock, and a sharer in 
the fleece. ‘There are associations implanted in the human breast, 
which may be modified to good purposes, but which can never 
be reasoned into silence, that belong to certain prejudices, 
which, though leading sometimes into practical mistakes, and 
often crossing the best laid plans of a particular economy, help 
on the whole to incline the scale to the virtuous side, and to keep 
up in the great mass of human beings a diffusive sympathy of 
moral feelings and predilections. Among these is that prejudice 
which associates with the sacred service of the Gospel habits of 
a higher order than those which are necessarily brought into 
exercise in the mean contentions about rights and dues, and 
little things of vulgar sound, and illiberal concern. It is hard 
for him who has spent the week, or any part of it, in driving 
bargains, or (which is indeed by far the more frequent case) in 
resisting impositions, in questions of right and compromise, in dis- 
putes about hali-crowns and shillings, or the produce of the field 
or the garden, to emerge on the Lord’s day to the serene summit 
of his high and holy duty; and still harder for uneducated 
minds to forget their sles and complaints, and accept trom 
him whom they deem their oppressor, however erroneously, the 
lessons of peace, and Christian gentleness; but hardest of all 
for the pastor of a parish to blend with his adverse dealings on 
these temporal subjects, that weekly intercourse of spiritual af- 
fection and comfort, in which the language of Christ and his 
Gospel should alone be heard, healing the soreness of mutual 
irritation and my ee strife, with the power of its ‘ new 
commandment” to love one another. of 

We are sufficiently aware that it is a base and unprincipled 
calumny which imputes to the clergy the general practice of de- 
manding more than their right, or of embarking vexatiously in 
litigation with their parishioners. And we are ready to admit 
the force of the argument in favour of the rectitude of their con- 
duct from the issue of the legal contests in which they have been 
engaged. ‘[hat out of seven hundred suits on account of tithes 
brought by the clergy, in the Court of Exchequer, from the 
year 1660 to 171%, six hundred were determined in their fa- 
vour,* is a fact that speaks strongly for the equity of their pro- 
ceedings during that period ; and we doubt not that their claims 
have from that time to the present been equally well founded; 
but still even this fact, while it tends so strongly to exculpate the 
clergy from the imputation of exaction, or a want of justice, 
throws upon the system of tithes itself the charge of stirring 


#* See Archbishop Secker’s Charges, p. 129. 
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into action the worst principles of our nature, of provoking dis- 
cord and contention where peace and love ought eminently to 
prevail, and of defeating the very end for which the church of 
Christ was established, not simply to provide a maintenance for 
its ministers, but by the agency of its ministers to promote 
** peace on earth, and good will towards men.” 7 ' 
Upon these grounds we will not conceal our wish (a wish 
which we entertain with a mixture of earnestness and diffidence, 
arising on the one side from our persuasion of the necessity of 
an alteration, and on the other, from our sense of the difficult 
which must attend the details of it,) that some method of pro- 
viding for our parochial clergy may be substituted for the tithe- 
system, which will not expose the religious establishment to de- 
— or indigence. ‘The schemes of substitution, which 


ave been proposed, appear to be resolvable into three, viz. a - 


commutation in land, in corn rents, and by pecuniary stipend. ‘To 
each of these schemes there are undoubtedly peculiar objections, 
the force of which would be by many degrees augmented, and 
would at once, we think, rise to be insurmountable, if any rash 
attempt should be made to render it universal and compulsory. 
We will state what occur to us as the objections which may prin- 
cipally be urged against each, and then consider how much the 
force of these objections may be diminished by any reconciling 
and discriminative method of adopting and applying the expe- 
dients. 

And first as to the.commutation in land. If the commutation 
Jand must be procured for the clergyman in his own parish, a 
difficulty nearly insurmountable will often be experienced in 
procuring it for him in a consolidated form, with such propor- 
tions of arable and pasture as to constitute a farm capable of a 
cultivation agreeable to the wants, opportunities, habits, and 
practice of the country; and if it should be made up of scat- 
tered quantities, inconvenient for occupation either separately or 
together, the substitution might be attended with considerable 
loss. If the tithes were specifically commuted for land, between 
the tithe-holder and the land-holder, the property could in few, if 
in any cases, be procured in a mass: and if the tithes should be re- 
deemed or sold in order that the value might be laid out on land, 
unless the sales were made compulsory upon proprietors, It Is 
evident with how much loss purchases so restricted as to situation 
must be made. ‘The injury which would result to the property 
of individuals from compulsory sales, by the mutilation of farms, 
is very striking; not to mention the disturbance of family settle- 
ments, and private investments, charges, and securities. If a 
sufficient quantity could not be procured in the parish, and, to 
make up the equivalent, lands were obtained in another parish, 
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a distraction of cares little consistent with clerical duty would 
probably be the consequence, less indeed where the propert 
was let, but, in the cases where the proprietor should think fit to 
the occupier, obviously tending to dissolve the spiritual con- 
nexion between him and his parish. 1 
Again, a legal obligation upon this new land-holder to let his 
property, would place him under a great disadvantage in his 
contracts, i ially if his incapacity of securing an interest to 
the tenant, st the limit of his own life, were to continue. 
Great difficulties must also, in this scheme of general commuta- 
tion, occur in settling the value of the tithes upon equitable and 
satisfactory principles, with reference as well to the tithe-holder 
as to the parish, so as to make due allowances for prospective 
and probable changes; in some cases an increase of produce 
might be very certainly looked for so as to ground a fair expec- 
tation of an increase of income under the system of tithes: in 
other cases, where the value of the living had been greatly aug- 
mented by articles of expensive culture, of casual adoption, or of 
fluctuating and precarious duration, it would be unjust towards 
the land-holder to calculate the value upon existing circumstances. 
It is to be considered also, that no inconsiderable quantity of 
Jand would pass into mortmain, and so far it would be in oppo- 
sition to the constitutional policy of the country. But above all 
these considerations is the unsuitableness of this sort of pro- 
erty to the means, opportunities, and habits of the clerical 
bod . To a proprietor with little capital, and only an interest 
for his life, landed property would often be found very burthen- 
some, with its expenses and out-goings, and with its casualties 
of bad years, bad management, and insolvent tenants. ‘The 
tenure, too, is not calculated to encourage good husbandry. If 
the incumbent takes the land into his own hands, and, from the 
difficulty of letting, he would be too often tempted so to do, 
there does not occur any very easy mode of binding him to 
good cultivation, and in case of deterioration in his hands, da- 
mages for waste must be the portion of his personal representa- 
tive, and litigation that of his ecclesiastical successor. A farm is 
nothing without buildings, and by whom, and in what manner are 
buildings to be erected ? Ifforthis purpose it is to come mo 
to the successor, his case will often be very unenviable; he will 
often have to stock his encumbered farm anew without capital, 
with the fences decayed, the land exhausted, and a law-suit for 
dilapidations on his hands with the widow or orphans of the 
deceased incumbent. In the case of life-estates under famil 
limitations, the immediate tenant has usually a connexion wish 
the next possessor, that gives him a prospective interest in the 


Jand; but the incumbent proprietor of this clerical farm would 
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‘have no motive of a personal kind to take care of the estate for 
“his successor : and if a sense of justice should induce him to do 
his best, his want of knowledge and means must often produce 
an involuntary failure. Their Viability to the action of waste im- 
poses on other life-tenants a present check and corrective. We 
are afraid, too, that the clergyman farmer must rise above the 
level of his earthly calling, or sink below the level of his spiritual 
cure, that he will feel himself constrained to be a bad practical 

iculturist, or an indifferent parish priest, that he will find 
‘himself placed in a state of struggle a 4 vaccillation between two 
masters, gain and conscience, God and Mammon. Neither 
letters nor liberal research, nor scriptural studies, nor ministerial 
duties, are, we fear, in unison with the rugged occupations of the 
professional farmer. As an exercise, as an amusement, as an 
object of health and pleasure, the business of agriculture is in- 
‘vigorating, refreshing, ennobling; but asa source of livelihood, 
‘an object of barter and gain, we can scarcely reconcile it with 
our ideas of the divine vocation of him whose life and labours 
‘belong to God and the immortal souls of his creatures. 

We have thus put before the reader most of the principal ob- 
jections to the substitution of land for tithes. We do not say 
‘that all of them are equally formidable, or that any of them are 
wholly insurmountable. We believe it to be within the power of 
‘the legislature of this country to remove some, and reduce others, 
and, as they present themselves to our actual consideration, they 
do not appear to us, upon the whole, to balance against the effects 
of the tithe-system on the highest interests of human beings. ‘The 
arguments we have adverted to are chiefly grounded on the sup- 
position of the commutation in land being universally and com- 
pulsorily applied to all cases, without rd to circumstances or 
situations. But we must keep our farther observations on this 
-head in reserve for the conclusion of our article. | 

To the substitution of corn rents for tithes there appear to us, 
upon the whole, to exist fewer objections than ,to the general 
commutation in land. That it is the best form of rent for pre- 
venting the relative diminution of income, there can scarcely be 
any doubt. Its variable and increasing quality recommended it 
to the ne remage in Queen Elizabeth’s time, as proper to make 
a part of the income of collegiate bodies, and by these means 
their revenues have been preserved from the decay, which fixed 
rents with large fines had a tendency to produce. Whether 
‘the price of wheat alone affords a just for the value of 
‘tithes, may be a matter of reasonable doubt; and, perhaps, the 
ratio might be.taken on an average of this and some other tithe- 
‘able articles. The policy of our economical ations has been, 
-and still is, to keep the price of wheat.as as possible; the 
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late corn bill will certainly have that tendency, and it is to be 
ey that, from the regulations in respect to corn, other ar- 
ticles of subsistence may be rendered less variable in their prices. 
As far as that is the case, wheat recommends itself as the pro- 
perest standard ; for while it must be admitted that that will be 
the fairest commutation which will so adjust the income of the 
incumbent as to make it correspond with the prices of titheable 
commodities, it is also of importance to the prudent house- 
keeper to be able with some certainty to compute his means and 
arrange his expenditure. No ratio of very complex operation 
ought, if it can be avoided, to be adopted ; “5 the problem 
will be to determine upon a standard that, with some steadiness 
in its details, may in its result keep the income of the incumbent 
upon a level with the times. Looking however to the average 
prices of wheat during the last century, the variations are found 
to have been very trifling, and to bear a smaller ratio to the 
fluctuations, and ultimate increase in the price of all other ne- 
cessaries of life, than might without examination, have been 
expected; and on this fact may be founded a reasonable ob- 
jection to the adoption of this only standard for the payments to 
the incumbent ; for it may be shown, that if this had in the mid- 
dle of the last century been taken as the measure, the incumbent 
of a living would towards the latter end of it have possessed an 
income very materially reduced, by comparison, with the rapid 
march in the prices of the commodities of primary exigence, 
except his single article of wheat. ‘To correct this deficiency we 
have suggested that a wider average might be taken, which, 
when the general bearing of the plan ihould be ascertained, 
might be with less difficulty modified and combined. It seems 
too, that it would be expedient to take the average retrospectively 
upon a period of some duration, and apply it prospectively to a 
period of equal length, in order to battle any collusive interfe- 
rence with the market. 

It must be conceded that rents which have been reserved in 
corn, or determined by the price of corn, bave preserved their 
value better than money rents, and so far it is clearly the prefer- 
able mode: the objection is that it does not follow fast enough the 
— rate at which other articles of subsistence advance; and 

erefore, to do justice towards a body of men whose means of 
living, or rather whose inheritable substance, was to be made the 
subject of an involuntary commutation, the duty of the legis- 
lature would seem obviously to demand at its hands every pos- 
sible attention to the means of keeping these commutation rents 
at a point of permanent equivalency. In this, indeed, would 
be found the very kernel of the difficulty, and to this object the 
great stress of the inquiry should be directed; not forgetting 
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that if one of the reasons for the commutation of tithes be the 
advancement of agriculture and augmentation of tillage culture, 
the very arene of a commutation for corn rents would be to 
depress the standard by which the amount of the substitution is 
proposed to be measured. We do not see why some sort of cor- 
rection to these failing and depreciating standards may not be 
found in periodical valuations and adjustments. 

If the price of corn were taken singly without modification as 
the regulator of the clergyman’s dues, much injustice might be 
done to the proprietors and occupiers of grazing farms, as the 
profits of the cattle might be very small at a time of great eleva- 
tion in the price of corn; but this might possibly be found to be 
an evil not difficult to provide against by an adjustment of the 
particulars of the average to the nature and quality of the land, 
and by the periodical regulations of the scale. In the mean 
time, the difficulty of doing complete justice by this method of 
commutation must be confessed to be great; some sacrifices must 
be made, and the question will resolve itself into a comparison 
between the sums of evil and good involved in the several modes 
of attaining the object. As Dr. Paley was of opinion that “ no 
measure of such extensive concern was so practicable, nor any 
single alteration so beneficial, as the conversion of tithes into 
corn rents; and that this commutation might be so adjusted as 
to secure to the tithe-holder a complete and perpetual equivalent 
for his interest, and to leave to industry its full operation and 
entire reward,” it is much to be regretted that he did not on a 
question of such incalculable importance explain the grounds of 
_his conviction. But it was sometimes the practice of that able 
writer te throw out a dogma, which he was himself afraid of pur- 
suing to its consequences. ‘The difficulties which he would have 
been called upon to remove in making good his proposed system 
would, among others, have been, to preserve a varying standard 
of equivalency ; to adapt the standard to the different circum- 
stances of soil, and produce, and the changes in cultivation; to 
provide for cases of possible change in the state and amount of 
rectorial and vicarial tithes as contradistinguished ; to ascertain 
the true price of corn and prevent inaccuracy, wilful and unin- 
tentional, in the returns; to shift the burthens and settle the pro- 

rtions in correspondence with the divisions and subdivisions of 
sala to facilitate the collection of the rents, and to secure the 
certainty of payment by adequate remedies; to prevent collusive 
confederacies to affect the price in the market at the time of 
settling the commutation quantity, or the conversion or mon 
price :—all these and many more niceties in the h nies, and diffi- 
culties in the execution, should be present’to the mind of every 
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speculator in these important changes, and the legislator will 
have to steer with caution among rash projects and interested 
mistatements, 

We shall terminate our observations on the plan of commut- 
ing tithes for corn-rents with one remark, which has struck us as 
applying with great force to this project. As it does not seem 
to be possible to meet the difficulties we have succinctly above 
sli out, but by periodical reviews of the settled prices and 
quantities, so as to maintain the necessary proportions and 
balances, and to prevent what seemed equity at first from being 
changed by ee and events into injustice or ruin, so tt 
seems scarcely possible to make the scale rise and fall in this re- 
lative proportion, without keeping in the mind of the land-owner 
or occupier a constant sense and perception of the burthen, and 
thus exposing these commuted payments to a portion of the 
same obloquy and a which tithes themselves have had to 
encounter. Still, however, it is evident that as these new valua- 
tions and settlements need not take place but at intervals of some 
length, nor be made with reference to the improvements in par- 
ticular years or on particular farms, nor put the pastor upon bat. 
gaining with his flock, they do not tend to excite those personal 
contests which are incident to the tithe system: they do not force 
religion upon ungracious acts, upon the practical assertion of 
invidious rights, upon the necessity of appearing in characters of 
revolting inconsistency, as a messenger of and bad tidings, 
with blessed gifts in the one hand, and unwelcome claims in the 
other. 

The proposition of substituting money payments or regular 
stated stipendiary provisions for the clergy has been answered in- 
directly throughout the whole of the preceding discussion. As 
in the system of tithes the principal sdiaiitagie is its tendency to 
advance with the times and to keep up a sort of parallelism with 
the condition of society, so a biced incoline in money would have 
a necessary inclination downwards, carrying with it the dignity 
of the sacred order through the scale of degradation to mendi- 
city and contempt. And though it is true that a provision might 
be made for periodical augmentations, yet who that has attended 
to the testimonies of history would desire to leave the church 
to the mercy, the charity, the piety, or the prosperity of go- 
vernments, and to the unstable funds of pecuniary credit and 
resource. ‘Te put the whole body of the clergy into this state of 
dependence, would be as dangerous in a political, as degrading 
in a religious view: the pliant character of a pensioned establish- 
ment would no longer display religion as the ally of the state, and 
‘the supporter of moral freedom, but as a mere emanation of po- 
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litical power, holding its privileges hy a tenure marked rather 
by its suit and service to man, than by its high and honourable 
fealty to the paramount Proprictor of all things. 

pon the whole we are humbly of opinion that no one of 
these plans for commuting the tithes of the church could be 
adopted without some characteristic inconvenience, and that as 
a source of revenue the tithe system is by far the best adapted to 
the support of the Church. Our objections, however, to that 
system are so strong as to induce us to wish, and even to en- 
courage a hope, that means may be found of maintaining our es- 
tablishment in security without the aid of this obnoxious eco- 
nomy. We feel confident that no one of the proposed substitutes 
will answer universally, and that very serious disarrangement 
and entanglement would be the certain consequence of an indis- 
criminate and compulsory law. The tithe-system may be under- 
mined but it will be infinitely hazardous to attack it by assault. 
The legislature will perceive the necessity of proceeding by steps, 
and by a prudent facilitation of the means of arrangement be- 
tween the parties themselves of avoiding the danger of untried 
speculations and a prior! reasonings. ‘Two great advantages will 
in all probability arise from this plan of facilitation: the mode of 
commutation and substitution most agreeable to the local conve- 
niences of each parish will be adopted, and from the manner in 
which a part will have cxasunell itself, the legislature will be 
supplied with a basis of experimental knowledge for accomplishing 
the remainder. By leaving it to the patron and incumbent of 
each benefice, in conjunction with the bishop of the diocese on 
the one side, and the parties subject to tithes on the other, to 
agree upon a plan of exchange, and to propose it to commis- 
sioners authorised to determine upon its efficiency and eligibility, 
and to carry it into effect with the proper solemnities of authen- 
tication and registration, exempt from, or moderately liable to, 
the pressure of duties; the probability is that many settlements 
in lieu of tithes would be struck out in harmony with the state 
of property in each place, and departing as little as possible 
from the principle of permanency and equivalency on which we 
have above so much commented. : 

In many parishes the lands belong to few proprietors, in some 
they are the property of a single person; and where this is the 
case a facility offers itself of commuting the tithes for land, 
which can not be looked for in parishes comprising raed small 
divisions of property. The solidity, contiguity, and conveni- 
ence of the land, and probable of the 
arrangement in these cases would obviate many of the objections 


which have been above enumerated as lying against this mode 


of commutation. It is impossible to give to land the elastic and 
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progressive quality of tithes, but there may be circumstances 
in a particular case, which, if they do not equalize the benefit 
upon the whole, may at least constitute land the nearest adequate 
substitute. The mutual exchanges among proprietors which 
might be necessary to effectuate a commutation with the tithe- 
owner, might be made by the commissioners, as in the case of 
inclosures; and disabilities, and defective interests, might be aided 
as in all similar cases. 

Under a settled course of cultivation corn rents, or rents taken 
upon an average of certain articles of titheable produce, might 
afford a practicable, equitable, and convenient substitute, the 
depreciation of which might be provided against by some such 
expedients as have been above Solis to. And in some cases 
the circumstances of the parish might suggest a mixed commu- 
tation which might prove a better support of the living, than a 
simple exchange. 

In this plan of facilitation and the similar operation of bills of 
enclosure, assisted by the odium which has attached upon the 
tithe system, we have no doubt will be found the safe beginnings 
at least of a less obnoxious provision for the eaisdioal clergy. 
Wherever land shall be substituted, although the property will 
be liable to some inconveniences (and no device of man can be 
expected to be exempt from them), one object, and that which we 
feel to be the greatest of all, and which in our judgment is the 
single sufficient reason for any alteration of the system, will be 
secured,—the collision of temporal interests will not disturb the 
spiritual connexion of a clergyman with his parish. We are 
far from hopeless that means may be discovered of preventing 
the deterioration of the property in the hands of the incumbent, 
or of his tenant, by improper cultivation, and this we think will 
be one of the most important features of any new arrangement 


as far as it may consist in a commutation inland. If a power of | 


leasing be given to the incumbent, such power should be limited 
to twenty-one yoetts and it will be quite of course to make the 
concurrence of the bishop and patron necessary to bind the suc- 
cessor; to which such other supervision may be added as may 
appear requisite to secure the introduction of the proper stipula- 
tions and covenants. 

But whatever shall be determined upon, we trust that the le- 
ya will be mindful of its alliance with the church, and 
that to the tenderness due to a property so derived it will add a 
conviction, that the best hope of the state is the support of re- 
ligion in a condition equal to maintain that alliance. We trust 
that nothing derogatory to the dignity, or impoverishing to the 
funds of our venerable establishment will enter into the views of 
those who may be about to take upon themselves the fearful 
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responsibility of altering a system which has been found con- 
sistent with a degree of prosperity, religious and political, unex- 
ampled in the Rinses of the world. Much as we lament the 
evils incident to tithes, we should greatly prefer the continu- 
ance of them to any change that could gratify that feeling of 
hostility to the national Church which has prompted the loudest 
cry against them. We are no friends to Levelling propositions 
even when directed against the least active stations in the 
church, much less to any plans for equalizing the provision 
of the parochial clergy. We may lament to see any man neg- 
ligent of the means of doing aaa under some form or modifi- 
cation, with which he has been furnished, and which his leisure 
has left to his discretion; but we can see without regret in the 
bosom of the church the same inequality of rank and income 
which pervades the community at large, and we can see without 
regret situations in the church conferring dignity without imposing 
labour, because we think that God is to be honoured in the 
things and persons that minister to him; that distinctions and 
degrees are necessary to discipline; and that religion, to possess 
authority among the high as well as the low, must be matched in 
its exterior with the diflerent gradations of society. We are also 
of opinion that the church should have the means of drawing 
within its diversified inclosure, men of study as well as men of 
activity, those who may keep the arsenal supplied, as well as those 
who go forth to the fight. Ifthe incomes of the parochial clergy 
were equalized, the prospect of arriving at an pay income of 
250/., tor such would be about the average, would be quite insuf- 
ficient to attract men of education and talents to the service of 
the church. Such a consequence would probably be fatal to the 
establishment; for however superior to all learning we deem the 
active labours of a pastoral clergyman, we do not forget that the 
truths of religion are to be defended, as well as its precepts en- 
forced; and that to let the great into a partnership with the poor 
in the blessings of the Gospel, to give free course to christian 
knowledge, to open an access for the word of God to every 
station, the arm of the ministry should reach from the lowest to 
the highest: besides being a ‘‘ comfort to the feeble minded, 

and a succour to the weak, it should be competent to deal on 
equal terms with such as are ‘ leaders of the pores by their 
counsels,” with ‘ rich men furnished with ability, and with 
those whose philosophy is “ after the tradition of men” and 


‘¢ the rudiments of the world.” 
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England. 10s. 
De i, Sate selon la Charte. Par M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
Pair de France, Ministre d’ Etat, Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal et Militaire de St. 
Louis, &c. Membre de I’Institut Royal de France. 8vo. 6s. 

The same in English. 8vo. 7s. ony ah 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Binning, M.'P. &c. containing some 
Remarks on the State of Lunatic Asylums. By Andrew Halliday, M.D, 
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THEOLOGY, BOOKS OF DEVOTION, SERMONS, &c, 


Dissertations on various interesting Subjects, with a View to illustrate the 
amicable and moral Spirit of Christ’s Religion, and to correct the immoral 
‘Tendency of some Doctrines at present popular and fashionable. By the Rev. 
Thomas Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

A concise System of Self Government in the great Affairs of Life and Godli- 
ness, on scriptural and rational Principles. By J. Edmondson. 8vo. 8s. 

Scripture Characters: or a practical Improvement of the principal Histories 
of the Old and New Testament. By Thomas Robinson, M. A. 12mo. 7s. 

Thirty-four Sermons on the most interesting Doctrines of the Gospel, by that 
eminently great Divine and Reformer Martin Luther. To which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life by Philip Melancthon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Art of Spiritual Navigation, or a Voyage to Heaven re- 
commended by a Christian Mariner; with explanatory Notes. By Edward 
Hare. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Ecclesiastical Claims investigated, and the Liberty of the Pulpit defended. 
By Daniel Isaac. 12mo. 4s. 

Discourses for the Pulpit. 2 vols. By the Rev. John Dupree, D.D. for- 
merly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. 11s. 

Introduction to various Essays on the Universal Analogy between the visible 
and invisible Worlds ; particularly between the Word and the Works of God, 
as proved by the figurative Language of the Holy Scriptures. By a Stranger. 
8vo. Ss. 

A Sermon on the Death of Mr. Goode. By the Rev. John Wilson. 1s. 6d. 

Ten Sermons by a Young Curate; with Fordyce’s Sermons and Essays. 8vo. 
Gs. 
Plain Scriptural Sermons. By the Rey. R. P. Beachcroft, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo. 18s. 

Sermons to Young Women, particularly addressed to those in the Higher 
Ranks of Life. 12mo. 4s. 

Observations on some Controversies respecting Baptism. By Joseph Holden 
Pott, Archdeacon of London. 2s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions. By George Stanley Faber, B.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. . 

A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel at the Consecration of the Lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel at the Consecration of the Hen. and 
_ Right Rev. Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester, July 30, 1815. By 
Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 1s. 

The Connexion between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, particularly that of the Classical Ages. By Robert 
Gray, D.D. 8vo. 18s. 

Dr. Mant’s Sermon on Regeneration Vindicated from the Remarks of the 
Rev. T. T. Biddulph. By a Member of the Salop District Committee of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 1s. 

A Brief Statement of the Nature of Baptism and of the Benefits bestowed 
upon Christians in that Sacrament, according to Scripture and the Sense of the 
Church of England. By Robert Hardy, A.M. 6d. 

The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated by a Comparative View of 
their Histories. By the Rev. Robt. Nares, A.M. F.R.S. &c. Royal 12mo. 8s. 

Unitarianism incapable of Vindication ; a Reply to the Rev. James Yates’s 
Vindication of Unitarianism. By Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Waketield, May 30, at the Visitation of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Markham, M.A. By the Rev. C, Bird, M. A. Rector of High 
Heyland. 1s. 

The Origin and Termination of the late Warfare with France considered. A 
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pyr preached on the 18th January, 1816. By the Rev. H. J. Knapp, A. M. 
2s. 6d. 

The Sick Man’s Pious Assistant ; or, Aids to Devotion, in the Time of Afflic- 
tion. By John Renals. 

On Persecution, a Discourse delivered in the Protestant Dissenting Chapel, 
_Lewins Mead, Bristol, June 16,1816, in recommendation of a Subscription for 
the Relief of the Protestant Sufferers for Conscience-sake, in the South of 
France. By John Prior Estlin, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons by Thos. Snell Jones, D. D. Minister of Lady Glenorchy'’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Prayers and Discourses for the use of Families, in two parts. By Joseph 
Bowden. 8vo. 9s. 

The Sinner’s Night Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

Sermons by the late John Simpson. 8vo. 12s. 

Two Essays: one on the eifects of Christianity, the other on the Sabbath. 
By the late J. Simpson. 4s. 6d. 

Prayers and Discourses for the use of Families, in two parts. By Joseph 
Bowden. 8vo. 9s. 

' Hymns for Sunday School Teachers, published by the Sunday School 
Jnion. 1s. 

Plain Discourses delivered to a Country Congregation. By the Rev. W. 
Butcher, M. A. Vol. III. 5s. 

A Form of Family Prayers, selected and arranged for the Use of a Family 
principally consisting of young Persons. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in the Lower Church at Hastings, Sussex, July 11, 1816, 
at the Annual Meeting of the Rape of Hastings District Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. By E. Nares,D.D. 8vo 1s. 6d. 

An Assize Sermon, intended to illustrate the Nature and Necessity of Laws, 
Human and Divine. Preached at Stafford, March 15, 1816. By the Rev. 
Thomas Cotterill, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons, translated from the French of Daniel de Superville, formerly Rector 
of the French Protestant Church at Rotterdam: with Memoirs of his own Life. 
By John Allen. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the late Richard Price, D. D. F.R. S. 
B8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plain Preaching, or Sermons for the Poor, and for People of all Ranks. 
By the Rev. R. Mayo. 6s. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A. with a Memoir of the 
Author. cr. 8vo. 7s. 

A course of Psalms selected from the New Version, for the Service of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, applicable to the Proper Lessons, 
Epistles, and Gospels. By the Rev. J.T. Barrett, M. A. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Topographical Account of the Isle of Axholme, being the West Division 
of the Wapentake of Manley, in the County of Lincoln. By W. Peck. In 
2 Volumes. Vol. I. 2s. 

The Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkstone Guide; containing an Account of their 
Ancient and Present State. To which is subjoined a brief History of the 
Cinque Ports. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Plan of the City and Coast of Algiers (on a sheet). 1s. 6d. 

Sketches of India; or Observations descriptive of the Scenery, &c. in 
Bengal ; written in India in the Years 1811-12-13-14; together with Notes on 
the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena: written at those places in 1815. 
75. 

Brussels and its Environs. By J. B. Romberg; to which is annexed an af- 
fecting Detail of the Battle. 18mo. bound. 8s. 
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The Swiss Tourist, or an interesting Guide through the Romantic and Pic- 
turesque Scenery of Switzerland. Compiled from M. Bourret Reichard’s Cam- 
bray and Catteau ; witha Map. 18mo. bound. 6s. 

Britannia Depicta ; a Series of Views, with brief Descriptions of the most 
interesting and picturesque Objects in Great Britain; the Counties alpha- 
betically arranged. Part V. containing Twenty-eight Views in Cumberland. 
Engraved a made by J. Farrington, Esq. R.A. Small folio, 8/. 8s. 
large paper, 12/. 

rave sin Brazil. By Henry Koster. 4to. bids. 2/. 10s. 

The Stranger in Chester; giving an accurate Sketch of its Local History, 
with Chronological Arrangements of the most Interesting Events connected 
therewith. By the Editor of the Chester Chronicle. 
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TO THE 


EIGHTH VOLUME or rue BRITISH REVIEW. 


A. 


Abdurrahman IIT. (Khalif), his cha- 
racter and government in Spain de- 
scribed, 19—the splendour of his 
court, 20—his revenues, 21. 

Accum (Mr.), his Practical Treatise on 
Gas-Light, considered, 44—his me- 
thed described, and the division of 
his work, 47—the most valuable part 
of his book noticed, 56, 

Ackerman (Mr.\, his Letter on the ad- 
vantages of the gas light system, 53. 

Acoustics, interesting particulars in the 
science of, 432. 

#Eschylus, his Promotheus Vinctus 
—Septem contra Thebas—and Per- 
se, considered, 8l1—some particu- 
lars of his life and writings, 90, 

African Institution, their Special Re- 
port in reply to Dr, Thorpe re- 
marked on, 220—extract, ibid. 223 
—~the formation of the Institution 
deseribed, 222——Dr, Thorpe’s charges 
against them, stated and answered, 
23l—their Special Report quoted, 
237—their conduct defended against 
a charges of Mr, Marryat, 247, 

Agricultural Distresses, see Landed In- 
terest. 

Agriculture, the general rage for a short 

- time back, described, 203—and its 
ruinous consequence, 204—the state 
of, in this kingdom, in February, 
March, and April last, considered, 
441—tithes shown not to be unfa- 
vourable to its prosperity, 508. 

Aland Islands, description of, 461. 

Alexandrine, the use of the, in English 
poetry remarked on, 332, 

Alkhatib, a famous Spanish Arab his- 
torian, some account of, 26, 

Alhamra, the palace and fortress of, 
at Granada described, 32—tbe Hall 
of the Bath therein, 33—the great 
fountain, and Hall of the Two Sisters, 
34—the splendid apartment called 
the Hall of Ambassadors, 35—re- 
markable expression by Charles V. 
on entering that apartment, 36. | 

Almansur (Emir), his government in 
VOL, VIU, NO, XVI. 


Spain noticed, 22—remarkable in. 
stance of severe discipline recorded 
of him, 23. 

America (United States of), the trans- 
actions of the Bible Society there de- 
scribed, 147. 

Apostles, the nature of the doctrines 
preached by them considered, 390. 
Apostolical Preaching Considered, in an 

Examination of St. Paul's Epistles, 
388—interesting extracts from, 388 
—103—remarks on the excellence 
of the performance, 403—408— 
the author's dissent from certain Cal- 
vinistical doctrines, 396—excellent 

tendency of the work, 404, 405, 

Apparition, description of an, 412, 

Arabians, or Moors, their rapid estab- 
lishment in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope noticed, 1l—the obscurity of 
their history in Spain, ibid.—and of 
their antiquities there, 13—their first 
invasion of Spain described, 4— 
17—their government there, and ul- 
timate expulsion, 17 —19— their 
mode of levying taxes, 21, 22-——their 
early cultivation of literature con- 
sidered, 23—their numerous colleges, 
academies, &c. in Spain, 24—exten- 
sive library of one of their Khalifs 
there described, ibid.—the nature of 
their studies and of their poetry no- 
ticed, 25—the high antiquity, and 
remarkable copiousness of their lan- 
guage admitted, ibid,—the sciences 
cultivated by them, 26—their skill in 
Algebra, 27—in agriculture and gar- 
dening, 28—in the working of mines, 
and in various manufactures, ibid.— 
their extensive commerce and ma- 
rine, 28, 29—their architecture, and 
the character of their music, 37— 
their manners, 38. 

Asia, the distribution of the Scriptures 
there remarked on, 151. 

Atlantica Insula, conjecture as to the 
situation of, 10T. 

Austin, his argument on the subject of 
the Sabbath noticed, 483. 
Amahra, a city and Moorish palace of 
extraordinary grandeur in Spain, de- 

scribed, 20. ro 
2m 
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Racon (Lord\, just observation of, 388. 

Baker (Mr.), his experiments in agricul- 
ture observed on, 443. 

Barbadoes, the insurrection there falsely 
ascribed to the slave-registry bill, 
273—the West Indians shown to be 
the true cause of it, ibid,—the deplo- 
rable condition of the slaves there, 
274—horrid murders of slaves com- 
mitted in that island, 275, 276, 278. 

Barley, remarks on the late reduc- 
tion in the consumption of, 201. | 

Basle, the transfer of the German Bible 
Society thither, !127—becomes the cen- 
tre of similar associations, 140, 

Beatson (Major Gen,), his Tracts rela- 
tive to the Island of St. Helena con- 
sidered, 97—the design of those tracts 
noticed, 98—his great exertions for 
the benefit of the East India Com. 
pany, 112—and in promoting agri- 
culture in the island, idid.—his pru- 
dent conduct in suppressing a mutiny 
described, 113, 

Berlin, the effects of the exertions of 
the Bible Society there, 129. 

Bernard (Sir Thomas), his Spurinna, or 
the Comforts of Old Age, considered, 
40—his arrangement described, ibid. — 
extracts as specimens of the perform- 
ance, 41—the characters of the par- 
ties described, 42—his recipe for a 
happy old age, 43. 

Bible, the distribution ef the, defended, 

158. 

Bible Society, British and Foreign—the 
vast and growing importance of no- 
ticed, 117—its origin and progress, 
118, 122—its connexion with a 
similar society in Germany, 126— 
its early transactions on the Con. 
tinent reviewed, 128—in America, 
182—in China, the East Indies, Asia 
in general, and Africa, 133, 134— 
its revenues during the first five years 
stated, 136—the first appearance of 
opposition to it, and the attacks on 
it by a country clergyman noticed, 
ibid, 187, 138—other publications for 
and against it enumerated, 138, 139 
the number of copies of the Scrip- 
tures purchased or printed by the dif- 

_ ferent European institutiens, 141— 
anecdote highly honourable to the 
society, }48—another, descriptive of 
the good effects of the institution, 
establishment in British 
North America, 148—and in other 
British Colonies, 149—in Africa and 
the East Indies, 150—in China, 153 

the number of local societies at 


home described, 153—the number of 
copies issued by the society, up to 
May last, ibid.—its great revenues, 
154, —Dr. Wordsworth’s attack on it 
noticed, ibid.—the grounds on which 
it rests its claims to support, 158— 
other tracts for and against it no- 
ticed, 159—the good effects of its 
auxiliary societies, tbid.—enumera- 
tion of the editions of the Scriptures 
printed for the Society, 161—conclu- 
ding remarks in praise of the insti- 
tution, 162. 


Bibliomania, singular instance of, 24, 
Biot (M.), his Traité de Physique, Ex- 


perimentale et Mathematique, re- 
viewed, 425—hiis defence of his me- 
thod, 428—remark on his talents, 
429—the first volume noticed, ibid.— 
the second book, 432— interesting ob- 
servations of his, on the organs of 
sound in animals, 434—his consider- 
ation of electricity, 435—his fifth and 
sixth books on the subject of light re- 
marked on, 437—-his chapter on 
achromatism, 438—on Newton’s the- 
ory of fits of easy transmission and 
easy reflection, 439—further contents 
of the work, 440—strong recommen- 
dations of it, 441, 


Bishops, their great influence and patro- 


nage noticed, 466—remark on the ne- 
cessity for great diligence in the se- 
lection of them, ibid,—on the import- 
ance of their example to the inferior 
clergy, 467—the qualifications which 
they should possess pointed out, 468. 


(Mr.), his Aischyhi Prome- 


theus Vinetus—schyli Septem con- 
tra Thebas, and A’schyli Perse, con- 
sidered, 81—his preface to the first, 
noticed, ibid.—examples quoted from 
the work, showing his various inter- 
pretations of different passages, 82— 
some animadversions on his glossary, 
89—his preface to the Perse noticed, 
ibid.—his discussion on the subject of 
the chorus remarked on, 90—his in- 
terpretations of various passages of 
the Perse, 91—his propensity to re- 
fine the Greek tongue considered, with 
examples, 92—concluding remarks on 
hislabours and erudition, 97, 


Blucher (Field Marshal), interesting an- 


ecdote of, 454. 


Board of Agriculture, their early claims 


to approbation admitted, 442—their 
subsequent falling off regretted, ibid. 
—queries put by them for ascertaining 
the state of the country, 443—their 
outcry against tithes noticed, 449. 


Bombay, the Bible Society there ob- 


served on, 192. 
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Rourke (Mr.), his concise History of 
the Moors in Spain, considered, 11. 
Bowdler (Mr.), the arguments in his 
pamphlet (o prove a lengthened resi- 
dence abroad not to be advantageous 

to Englishmen noticed, 480, 

Bridge, the famous one at Cordova de- 
scribed, 32, 

British North America, the establish- 
ment of the Bible Society there, de- 
scribed, 148. 

Brougham (Mr.), his speech on the state 
of the agricultural distresses, 194— 
extract, 197—concluding remarks on 
it, 208. 

Buchanan (Dr.), his Syriac version of 
the New Testament noticed, 152—his 
death, ibid. 

Burke (Mr.), observations by him on 
the subject of tithes, 502. 


Cc. 

Calcutta, the Corresponding Bible So- 
ciety there noticed, 150—its first un- 
dertaking, 152. 

Calmuc Tartars, the translation of the 
Scriptures into their language at St. 
Petersburgh noticed, 134. 

Calvinists, their doctrine of special 
grace and other doctrines considered, 
396—their opinions further noticed, 
403, 407—the impugners of, remarked 
on, 408, 

Candles, the nature of the light pro- 
duced by them aad by common lamps 
described, 48—their defects noticed, 
50, 51. 

Cannel Coal, its superiority to sea coal 
in producing gas noticed, 52, 

Cape of Good Hope, its first discovery, 
99—account of the destruction of a 
Portuguese fleet there, 110—its infe- 
riority to St. Helena as a rendezvous 
remarked on, 111. 

Cardonne (M.), his history of the Ara- 
bian Government in Africa and Spain 
commended, 11, 

Charles I., remarkable circumstance 
attending his execution, 418, 

Charlotte of Wales (Princess), the ex- 
cellent advice to her contained in Mr, 
Southey’s Carmen Nuptiale, noticed, 
189—192—her vast importance to 
the nation, 190. 

Chaucer, his versification considered, 
328. 

Chinese Language, the different trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into, con- 
sidered, 153. 

Christian Knowledge, the early exer- 
tions of the Society for Promoting it 
described, 118, 

Church, the spiritual interests of, and 
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the duties of the clerical function, 
noticed, 470—the connexion between 
it and the state remarked on, 498 
—its strong claims on the fostering 
care of the people urged, 499—ne. 
mark on the dangers to which it is 
exposed, 500, 

Cicero, his opinion respecting the ce- 
lestial bodies, 365, 

Clergy, the necessity for an adequate 
maintenance of, insisted on, 498, 500 
—the means by which that should be 
effected, 501—defence of, against 
an imputation of avarice, 510—an 
equalization of their incomes depre- 
cated, 519. 

Clerical Profession, the importance of 
its duties ebserved on, 471. 

Coal, the different kinds of, useful in 
procuring the gas-light, 52, 

Cobourg (Prince of), interesting allusion 
to, 10, 

Coleridge (Mr.), his poems called Chris- 
tabel; Kubla Khan, a Vision; and 
the Pains of Sleep, respectively con- 
sidered, 64—Lord Byron’s recom- 
mendation of the first noticed, ibid. 
67—animadversions on the perform- 
ance, 65—extract from it, 68—the 
other two puems shortly noticed, 70. 

Comfort, the want of, in the houses of 
the Parisians, remarked on, 213, 

Convent, remarkable secular one de- 
scribed, 457. 

Cook (Mr.), his statement of the advan- 
tages of the gas-light system, 54, 

Copenhagen, the institution of a Bible 
Society there noticed, 142, 

Cordova, the celebrated mosque and 
bridge of, described, 30, 32. 

Corn, remark on the importation of, 
into Great Britain, 200—the exist- 
ence of a superabundaace of, denied, 
ibid. 

Corn Bill, its beneficial effects noticed, 
201, 

Corn Rents, the proposed substitution 
of, for tithes considered, 513—in 
what cases it might be desirable, 518, 

Coroner’s Inquest, burlesque description 
of one in England, by a Frenchman, 
215. 

Cossacks, some interesting particulars of 
them, 454. 

Country Bankers, the recent numerous 
failures among them, as connected 
with the depression of the landed in- 
terest, considered, 201, 

Cronstadt, his Systema Minerale, 171. 


Davis (Mr, Thos,), his opinion of the 
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cause of the agricultural distresses, 
445, 

Dealtry (Mr.), his Vindication quoted, 
154, 

De Gama, his first voyage to the East 

_ Indies described, 101. 

Diamond, the nature of the, described, 
183. 

Divines, exhortation to, on the necessity 
ef diligence and zeal at the present 
moment, 495. 

Dock-yard, curious anecdote of one, 
with reference to the observance of 
Sundays, 488, 

Dupuis, his attack on Christianity, and 
his strictures on the Pagan mythology, 
considered and described, 361, 362— 
his derivation of all the religions of 

antiquity, 362. 

Dutch Bible Society described, 141. 


E. 


Edmeads (Rey. W.), his book, called 
* National Establishment, National 
Security ; or Thoughts on ‘the Conse- 
quences of commuting the Tithes,” 
considered, 496, 

* Elect,” that term as it occurs in the 
Epistles considered, 392, 

observations on that science, 

Emanation of Souls, the doctrine of, 
noticed, 381. 

Emerald, "description of the various 
kinds of, 185—188. 

Epidemic, prevailing one among the mo- 
dern poets, 66, 

Esquimaux, their gratitude for a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, 149, 

Ethiopic, remark on an edition of the 
Scriptures about to be published in 
that language, 150. 


F. 


Faber (Mr.), his work on the Origin of 
Pagan Idolatry, &c, considered, 358 
—extract descriptive of his theory, 
373—another, expressive of the pre- 
valent idea in his work, ibid.—his ex- 
planation of the my stic generation of 
gods and men, 378—concluding re- 
marks on the work, 387. 

False Traders, smugglers so termed in 
the West Indies described, 265, 

Farmers, useful hints to, 208, 

Fashionable Life, inconsistent with the 
maternal duties, 7. 

Favorinus, his address to a mother, 
quoted, T. 

Female Character, the importance of, in 
a political point of view, 9. 

————— Manners and Education, the pre- 
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sent defective state of, in England, 
deplored, 5—8. 

——— Succession to the Crown of Eng- 
land, particular intiuence of, pointed 
out, 10, 

Finland, the Society for Distributing the 
Scriptures in, remarked on, 144—sin- 
gular custom there described, 462. 

Force Traders, in Jamaica, noticed, 267. 

France, the present rage for emigration 
to, censured, 3, 4—the irreligion and 
profligacy of, noticed, 4— further 

consideration of the subject, AT8— 
the cause of that extravagant ap- 
petite, 479. 


G, 


Gaelic Bible, the distribution of, by the 
Bible Society noticed, 125. 

Gallitzen (Prince B.), remarkable in- 
stances of patriotism and attachment 
in his peasants, 464, 

Gandolphy (Mr.), his address to Dr. 
Marsh remarked on, 158. 

Gas Light, Mr. Accum’s treatise on, con- 
sidered, 44—remarks on some expe- 
riments connected with its discovery, 
45—the superiority of its qualities 
over those of other lights noticed, 48, 
51—testimonials of its advantage, 53, 
54—the chemical facts attending its 
production described, 56—interest- 
ing description of the machinery em- 
ployed therein, iid.—its alleged ad- 
vantage considered in point of eco- 
nomy , 57—and of superior brilliancy, 
59—further remarks on its great bril- 
liancy, 60—real or supposed incon- 
veniences of its use, ibid—its inju- 
rious effects on the Greenland trade, 
62—the danger attending it impar- 
tially considered, 63, 

Generaliffe, a villa so called, at Gra- 
nada, described, 36. 

George II, curious anecdote of, 419. 

German Moralists and Poets, their un- 
sound principles and sentiments re- 
marked on, 70. 

Bible Society, noticed, 126. 

Ghoawtiter (Bishop of), his Charge to the 
Clergy of his diocese, at his first visi- 
tation considered, 465— its excellence 
acknowledged, 467—the contents of 
his sermon described, with extracts, 
469 —477—jast euloginm by him on 
the Litany, 471—his observations on 
preaching, 472—on the characteristic 
faults in our national preaching, 473 
— his arguments in favour of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, no- 
ticed, 476, 477. 

Gothic Mythology, description of a par- 
ticular doctrine of, 374, 
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Goths, remarks on their government in 
Spain, and on their subsequent dege- 
neracy, 15, 

Granada, its delightful vicinity de- 
scribed, 19—the palace at, called the 
Alhamra, 32—the villa, called Gene- 
raliffe, 36—the character of the ladies 
there, under the government of the 
Moors, 38, 39, 

Great Britain, her increasing population 
remarked on, 200—her rights of 
interference in the regulations within 
her colonies demonstrated, 279. 

Grecian Mythology noticed, 371 —the 
different generations of gods in it de- 
scribed, 378, 


H, 


Hanger (Col. Geo.), his character as a 
writer described, 423, 

Haiiy (Abbé), his classification of mi- 
nerals described, 172, 

Heavenly Bodies, the antiquity and ani- 
versality of their worship remarked 
on, 362-——proofs thereof from Scrip- 
ture, ibid.—and from other sources, 
363—such worship no proof of ma- 
terialism, 364, 

Henry (Prince of Portugal), his labori- 
ous exertions in the improvement of 
navigation, geography, &c., 100, 

Henry VILL, singular anecdote of, 319. 

Hercules, his relation to the sun in the 
mythology considered, 366—the pas- 
eage of the sun through the signs of 
the zodiac compared with his la- 
bours, 368—371. 

Hindoos, the doctrine of their Paranas 
described, 375. 

Hoare (Mr.), his thoughts on the alleged 
depression of agriculture considered, 
194— extract, 201—concluding re- 
marks thereon, 208. 

Hooker, beautiful passage of his quoted, 
on the subject of tithes, 506, 

Howard Family, pedigree of, remarked 
on, 315. 

Human Nature, the corruption of, with 
reference to the Epistles of St, Paul 

considered, 392. 

Hume (Mr.), absurd opinion of his on 
population, 289—dogmatical remark 
of his, 312. 

Hungary, the establishment of a Bible 
Society there, described, 141. 


I, J. 


Jack Wilton, specimen of a curious ro- 
mance so called, 357. 
Jamaica, the facilities afforded by its 

situation to the smuggling of slaves 
described, 265. 
James (Mr.), his Journal of a Tour in 
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Germany, Sweden, Russia, Poland, ia 
1813 and 1814, considered, 451—its 
great merits admitted, ibid.—interest- 
ing extracts, 452—465, 

Jameson (Mr.), his Treatise on the Ex- 
ternal Character of Minerals, and his 
System of Mineralogy, considered, 169 
—extract showing his definitions and 
arrangement, 174—176—the leading 
principles of his system, 179—the im- 
provements in his new edition re- 
marked on, 182—his method pointed 
out, 185—his description of the eme- 
rald quoted, ibid.—remark on his 
style, 188—his great knowledge of 
mineralogy admitted, ibid, 

Jews, vast numbers of, settle in Spain, 
15—their Sabbath noticed, 486, 

Inclosures, utility of, in producing an 
increased growth of corn, considered, 
199, 

Indian Chief, the translation of St, John's 
Gospel by one, noticed, 132. 

Informer, cruel outrage on one in the 
West Indies, 254. 

Intellectual Enjoyments, their succession 
to those of sense in man, consider- 
ed, 41. 

Irish Language, the recent printing of | 
the New Testament in, remarked on, 
161. 

Justification, the doctrine of, consider- 
ed, 397—399. 


L. 


Lamps—see Candles, 

Landed Interest, its present distressed 
state remarked on, 195—the chief 
cause as alleged, considered 196— 
other causes considered, 200, 201, 
202—suggestions for the relief of, 
206 to 209, 

Lapland, the distribution of the New 
Testament there noticed, 143, 

Legislature, serious address to, on the 
subject of the proposed commutation 
of tithes, 518, 

Leyden (Dr.), bis translation of the 
Scriptures into the Malayan lan- 
guage considered, 151—his death 
lamented, ibid. 

Life, the average increased duration 
of, in Great Britain, 297. 

Light, the subject of, philosophically 
considered, 487—the importance of 
its analysis noticed, 438. 

Lights, remarks on the different kinds 
of artificial ones, 48. 

Literature, its early cultivation by the 
Arabs noticed, 23. 

Ludlam (Gov.), his conduct with relation 

to two cargoes of slaves, defended, 


228. 


| 
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M. 

Macaulay (Mr.), his Letier to the Duke 
of Gloucester noticed, 220 — Judge 
Thorpe’s animadversions on him, re- 
marked on, 237—243—the seizure 
of his private papers complained of, 
240—extracts from his letter, 240, 
244, 245, 

Macqueen (Dr.), his statement on the 
present agricultural state of the coun- 
try, 446. 

Magnetism, remark on the science of, 
436, 

Malt Liguor, the great abuses in the 
preparatien of, observed on, 202, 
Malthus (Mr.), his principles of popu- 

pulation described, 291. 

Manks Testament, remarks on the, 162. 
Marriages, the good effect of early 
ones, politically considered, 311. 
Marriott (Rev. John), his Hints to a 
Traveller into Foreign Countries, 
considered, 478—his method de- 
scribed, 48l—his treatise on the 
duties of the Christian sabbath ap- 
plauded, idid.—elegant extract on 
the propriety of a due observance of 
it, 493—his talents and piety re- 

marked on, 494. 

Marryatt (Mr.), consideration of his 

agree on the Slave Registry 

ill, called ‘* Thoughts, and More 
Thoughts,” 246—the drift of the 
work observed on, 247—his asser- 
tions considered, ibid. 

Marsh (Dr.), his attack on the Bible 
Society considered, 156—the power- 
ful opposition experienced by him, 
ibid. 157. 

Maturin (Rev, W.), his Tragedy called 
Bertram, or the Castle of St, Aldo- 
brand, considered, 64, 70-—its merits 
and principles remarked on, 70— 
the story of the piece, 71-—scene ex- 
tracted, ef great pathos, 72—further 
consideration of the merits of the 
play, 75, 78—extract from the Epi- 
logue, with remarks on the pernicious 
maxims of it, 75—another scene ex- 
tracted, 76—concluding remarks on 
the tragedy, 80, 

Maurilius, remarkable instances of 
Scriptural ignorance there, 150, 

Maxwell (Gov.), Judge Thorpe’s ani- 
madversions on him, noticed, 236, 

Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the zeal mani- 
fested there against the French de- 
scribed, 452. 

Metempsychosis, remarks on the preva- 
lence of the doctrine of, in different 
nations, 383, 

Mexicans, their notion of the creation 
of the world, 575. 


Middlesex Magistrate, the Letters of 
one, on public-house licensing, re- 
marked on, 203. 

Mineralogy, its origin and progress asa 
science, 169—its alliance to chemis- 
try remarked on, 170—its present 
imperfect state, noticed, 183. 

Minerals, their external characters, 
178—the fracture of, considered, 
176—their characters further consi- 
dered, 177. 

Modern Greek, the recent translation 
of the New Testament into, re- 
marked on, 162. 

Money-Payments, the proposition of 
substituting them for tithes consi- 
dered and objected to, 516. 

Moore (Mr.), his series of sacred songs, 
dueits, and trios, considered, ]64-—— 
dangerous consequence likely to re- 
sult from them, 165—the character 
of the poems noticed, 167—extracts 
therefrom, ibid, 168—hints to the au- 
thor, 169. 

Moors, See Arabians. 

Mortality, that of large towns re- 
marked on, 295. 

More (Mrs.), interesting extract from 
her ** Hints towards forming the Cha- 
racter of a young Princess,” 193, 

Moscow, the great importance of its 
conflagration as a_ political event 
remarked on, 464. | 

Mosely (Mr.), his opinion of the cause 
of the present agricultural distresses, 

Mosque, the celebrated one at Cordova, 
described, 30—the modern erections 
by the Spaniards therein lamented, 
ibid. 

Mothers, serious exhortation to, 4—6— 
the great importance and responsibi- 
lity of their duties remarked on, 7— 
9—the neglect of their offspring by 
many in high life lamented, 9, 

Murdock (Mr.), his Experiments in the 
production of Gas from Coal, 45. 

Murphy (Mr.), his History of the Maha- 
metan Empire in Spain, and bis Ara- 
bian Antiquities of that Country, 
considered, 11—13 — his friendly 
reception in Spain described, 14— 
merit of his engravings, 39. 

Murray (Mr. A.), his statement respect- 
ing the present agricultural distress- 
es, 445. 

Mythology (Pagan), three different me- 
thods of interpreting it, described, 
359—the advocates of the different 
systems enumerated, 361—that of the 
Greeks noticed, and its origin con- 
sidered, 371—conjecture as to the 
most ancient kind of, 380. 
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N. 


Natural Philosophy, what is generally 
comprehended under the head of, in 
England, 425—at Cambridge, ibid. 
—at Edinburgh and Dublin, 426. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), his consideration of 
the Pagan Mythology, 372—his 
theory of fits of easy transmission 
and reflection defended, 489—culo- 
gium on his character, 440, 

Norfolk (N)uke of,) remarkable ex- 
pression of, after the Battle of Bos- 
worth, 315. 

North (Lord), anecdote of, 416. 

Nott (Dr.', his edition of the works of 
the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt reviewed, 312—his preface 
noticed, 314—an effusion of his cen- 
sured, 321—his partiality towards 
the character of King Henry VIII. 
noticed, 326—his character of Sur- 

rey favourably considered, 327—his 
view of English versification prior 
to Surrey’s time, 328 —his opinion of 
the change effected by Surrey in ver- 
sification, 332—his section on the 
nature &c. of poetic ornament, no- 
ticed, 334—extract affording a fa- 
vourable specimen of his taste, &c. 
339—his consideration of Wyatt's 
works, 342—extracts from his notes, 
354—356—his memoirs of the Earl 
of Northampton remarked on, $58. 

Nova Scotia Settlers, the conduct of the 
Sierra Leone Company towards them, 
justified, 224. 

Nuremberg, the transactions of the Ger- 

‘man Bible Society there, and at 
Basle detailed, 126, 


oO. 


Qld Age, the comforts and incommo- 
dities attending that period, consider- 
ed, 41—one of its inconveniences re- 
marked on, ibid. 

Over-statement, the imprudence of, in 
religious dehortations, remarked on, 
405. , 

Owen (Rev. J.), his History of the 

- Origin and first ten years of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society cen- 
sidered, 117—defect in the work 
pointed out, 121—the manner of his 
conviction in favour of the society, 
122—the division of his work, 124, 


P, 


Pageant, a remarkable one described, 
345. 

Paley (Dr.), strange argument of his 
on population, 289—his opinion of 

ethe conversion of tithes into corn 
rents, 515, . 


Pantheism, remarks on the doctrine of, 
386, 

Paterson (Mr.), his exertions in Russia, 
on behalf of the Bible Society, de- 
scribed, 145, 146, 

Persea, the Tragedy of schylus so 
called, considered, 89, 91, 

Persians, remarkable dogma prevalent 
among them in former times, 384, 

Philosophy, the tue bases of, 427, 

Physics, distinguished from chemistry, 
426, 

Pillet (M.), his work, called L’Angle- 
terre, considered, 1—A Defence of 
our National Character, &c. against his 
Aspersions, ibid.—brief enumeration 
of falsehoods in his work, ibid. 

Pit Coal, its nature and effects con- 
sidered, 44—remarks on the mode of 
obtaining gas from it, 45. 

Poetry, the most 'mportant of its func- 
tions noticed, 189, | 

Political Truth, an important one, 300. 

Poor Laws, pernicious political and 
moral effect of, observed on, 306, 

Population, the principles of, consider- 
ed, 289—303. 

Portugal, curious description of a late 
queen of, 423, 

Power (Mr.), his History of the Empire 
of the Mussulmans in Spain and Per- 
tugal, considered, 11, 12. 

Pozzolana, a valuable imgredient in 
mortar cements, described, 108. 

Preacher, the importance of the office of 
one, ably described, 388—the proper 
style to be observed by him, 389, 

Preston (Mr.), his Review of the present 
ruined Condition of the Landed and 
Agricultural Interests, &c. consider- 
ed, 194—extract, 199—his sensible 
remarks on the employment of the 
working classes, 206—concluding ob- 
servations on his review, 208, 

Prussian woman, interesting anecdote 
of one, 453. 

Public strength, ina Nation, shown to be 
dependent on private virtue, 10. 


Q. 

Quinze Jours & Londres, a la fin de 1815, 
the work so called considered, 209 
—the author’s just tribute to the 
English ladies extracted, 210—his 
complaint against English tourists, 
ibid.—his remarks on the late accom- 
modation at hotels in England, com- 
bated, 211—other objections of his 
stated and answered, 212 —217— 
his description of the proceedings of 
acoroner’s inquest, 215—his remarks 
on our tragic acting extracted, 216— 
on the British Museum, 217—on the 
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English mode of spending the Sunday, 
217. 


R. 


Religion, its close connection with civil 
polity explained, 498—important 
maxim connected with it, ibid, 

Religious Creed, the best method of 
providing for the security and pro- 
pagation of a, 499, 

Romé de Lisle, his work on crystalliza- 

tion described, 171, 

Russia, the liberality of its Emperor to- 
wards the Finland and Russian Bible 
Societies described, 144—146, 

Russian Bible Society described, 144— 
the number of Bibles and Testaments 

_ published by its auxiliary establish- 
ments, 146, 

Russians, their persons, dress, &c. de- 
scribed, 462—their misconceptions re- 
specting Great Britain, 463, 


8. 


Sabbath, the important consequences of 
a proper observance of, pointed out, 
I—doubts as to the divine autho- 
rity on which it is founded, answered, 
482—curious work on the subject no- 
ticed, 483, 484—that of the Jews re- 
marked on, 486—the origin of the 
Roman Catholic mode of observing 
it, 490—and of the present mode of 
observing it among Protestants, ibid.— 
just eulogium on the latter mode, 492. 
Sacred Poetry, important qualification 
for, pointed out, 164. 

Schlegel (Fred.), his work called ** Ue- 
ber die Sprache und Weisheit der In- 
dier,” considered, 359—a brief out- 
line of his observations, 381—extract, 
382—another containinga translation 
of his general view of the learning and 

religion of the East, 3886—concluding 
remarks on the great merits of the 
387. 
Scotch Husbandry, the late rage for, ob- 
served on, 204. 

Sea Coal, estimate of the quantity of re- 
maining unwrought at Sunderland 
and Newcastle, 52. 

Seaforth (Lord), extract of a letter from 

him detailing some atrocious murders 
in Barbadoes, 275, 276, 278. 

Seheyn (George), interesting anecdotes 
of, 417, 

Seneca, his account of the fable of the 
stoics, 374. 

Sermons, the practice of composing them 

earnestly recommended to preachers, 


389, 
Shipwreck, description of one, under 
very affficting circumstances, 110. 
Leone Company, some account of 
5 


- 


its institution and dissolution, 220—. 
Dr, Thorpe’s attack on it considered, 
224—his charges answered, ibid.-- 
The great exertions of its members 
described, 225—charge of slave-deal- 
ing against them, refuted, 226, 

Slavery, slow but certain means of to- 
tally abolishing it, 238. 

Slaves, observations on the registration 
of, in the West Indies, 219—the bill 
for that purpose considered, 249-— 
the best steps for meliorating their 
condition, 250—practice of smug- 
gling slaves described, 253—the ine 
efficacy of the laws for their protec. 
tion, observed on, 256—25S8—the 
obstructions to their manumission, 
259—the cruelty of the colonial law 
touching their evidence, 260—the 
like as to the proof of freedom by 
them, idbid.—the bill for the registry 
of them described, 261—the opposi- 
tion to that measure accounted for, 
262—the objections to it stated and 
answered, ibid.—280—its operation 
fairly described, 272—horrid mur- 
ders of three slaves in Barbadoes, 
275, 276, 278—improvements ne- 
cessary for rendering effectual the 
Registry Bill, 280. 

Slave Captain, daring outrage committed 
by an American one, 226. 


Slave Trade, the subject of, considered, 


219—shocking instances of barbarity 
in those concerned in it, 249—evils 
resulting from it, 249, 250—the dis- 
tinction between its abolition and the 
emancipation of the slaves noticed, 
250—evidence of several colonial 
agents, &c. before the committee, 
263. 

Solid Bodies, interesting particulars on 
the dilatations of, 431. 

Sound, the organs of, in different ani- 
mals, described, 434. 

Southey (Mr.), his Lay of the Laureate, 
Carmen Nuptiale, favourably consi- 
dered, 189—interesting extract, 191 
—further stanzas extracted, 192. 

Spanish Colonies, the state of slavery in, 
described, 250. 

State Religion, the arguments for, dis- 
approved, 497, 

Stephen, his opinion of Mr, Marryatt’s 
pamphlets on the Slave Registry Bill, 
247—his ** Reasons for Establishing a 
Registry of Slaves in the British Co- 
lonies,” noticed, 249—his observa- 
tions respecting Trinidad recommend- 
ed to notice, 255—eulegium on his 
character, 280. 

Stockholm, the beauties of its situation 
described, 458, 


— 
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St. Paul, observations on his exhorta- 
tions relative to conformity to the 
world, 400. 

St, Helena, interesting particulars re- 
specting that island, 97—the recent 
agricultural improvements in it de- 
scribed, 98—the various powers to 
which it has belonged enumerated, 
99— its discovery described, ibid.— 
its appearance on its first discovery, 
101—remarkable incident to which 
its first cultivation is attributable, 
ihid.—its first visit from an English 
navigator, with his description of it, 
102—is taken possession of by the 
Dutch, 103—is abandoned by them 
and taken possession of by the En- 
glish East India Company, idid.—is 
taken again by the Dutch, and re- 
taken by the English, ibid.—its im- 
portance to this country noticed, 104 
— its situation, ibid.—conjecture as to 
its being the remnant of a volcanic 
eruption, ibid.—the beautifal plain 
of Long Wood described, 105—the 
mineralogy of the island, 107, 108— 
the salubrity of its climate described, 
109—its superiority over the Cape as 
a naval station, remarked on, 110, 
111—some agricultural improvements 
there noticed, 112—serious mutiny 
on the island described, 113—1!16, 

Sun, his passage through the signs of 
the zodiac compared with Hercules’ 
labours, 368—3Tl, 

Sunday, the necessity for a proper ob- 
servance of, insisted on, 462—481. 
Surrey (Henry Earl of), his works con- 
sidered, 312—his birth, 315—his edu- 
cation, 317—his marriage, 318—his 
office on the trial of Anne Boleyn, 
ibid.—his asserted journey to Italy 
considered, 319, 320—his passion for 
Geraldine described and censured, 
$21—he is made a Knight of the 
Garter, 323—singular defence by him 
to a singular charge, ibid.—he joins 
the army in France, and is appointed 
governor of Boulogne, 324—his mys- 
terious fate and death observed on, 
$25, 326—his character, 327—the in- 
fluence and character of his poetry, 
ibid.—his fondness of transposition 
censured, 336—extracts from his 
poetry, ibid.—his introduction of 
blank numbers observed on, 338—his 
claims to a poetical superiority over 

Wyatt considered, 353. 

Sweden, the setting in of winter there 
described, 458—its severity, 460. 

Swedes, remarks on their character, 457, 
459, 

Swedish Bible Society described, 143. 
VOL, VIII, NO, XVI. 


Swedish Peasant, remarkable anecdote 


of one, 457, 


T. 


Teignmouth (Lord), a pamphlet attri- 


buted to him in defeace of the Bible 
Society, noticed, 139—his reply to 
Dr. Wordsworth, 154. 


Thomson (Dr,), interesting passage from 


his System of Chemistry, 181, 


Thorpe (Dr.), his attack on the Sierra 


Leone Company, and the African 
Institution, noticed, 220, 230—his 
charges against the former, consider- 
ed and answered, 224—the like as to 


the latter, 231—his censures on Go- 


vernor Maxwell and others, 232-—in. 
consistency in his conduct pointed 
out, 233—instance of oppressive 
conduct by him, 234—the question 
between him and the African Insti- 
tution considered, 235—the futility 
of his charges observed on, jbid,—his 
charges against Governor Maxwell, 
236—against Mr, Wilberforce and 
Mr. Macaulay, 237—remarkable ac- 
cusation preferred by him against 
Mr. Ludlow, 24i—his remaining 
charges remarked on, 243—further 
remarks on his inconsistency, 244— 
remark on his literary powers, know- 
ledge, &c., 246. 


Timber, the diminution in the weight of, 


from keeping, noticed, 430, 


Tithes, detence of, against the outery 


raised against them by the Board of 
Agriculture; 449—their advantage to 
the farmer, asserted, ibid.—the ques- 
tion of a commutation of them con- 
sidered, 496—advantages attending 
the system of, 501—the justice of 
taking them from dissenters con- 
tended for, ibid.—the right of the 
church to them insisted on, on Various 
grounds, 502—remark of Mr, Burke 
on the subject, ébid.-—peculiar fea- 
ture in the nature of, pointed out, 
503—another advantage attending 
them, ibid.—the effects of an ex- 
change of them in Scotland shown, 
501—further advantage attached to 
them, idid.—the want of candour in 
the advocates of a commutation of 
them, noticed, 505—the amount of, 
taken in England and Wales, much 
under the due proportion, ébid.—inter- 
eresting passage from Hooker, in be- 
half of, 506—concluding argument in 
favour of, 507—the objections to them 
considered, ibid. —their asserted ope- 
ration as a check on agricultural im- 
provements contradicted, ibid.—ad- 
mitted to be productive of disputes 
2N 
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between the clergy and their parishion- 
ners, 509—the nature of the existing 
prejudices against them noticed, ibid, 
—the different schemes of substitation 
for them enumerated, 511—important 
consideration in the plan of a commu- 
tation of, 516—the system of, shown 
to be best adapted to the support of 
the Church, 517—great caution and 
prudence necessary to effect an effi- 
cient commutation of, ibid, 

Tournament, a splendid one, described, 
343. 

Towns, some remarks on the state of po- 
pulation in, 295—the increased heal- 
thiness of, in medern times, noticed, 
297. 

Townsend (Lord), anecdote honourable 
to his memory, 419. 

Transposition in English Style, some re- 
marks on, 336. 

Trinidad, the state of slavery there no- 
ticed, 250, 

Tuileries, the superiority of the gardens 
there, over those of Kensington and 
Vauxhall, admitted, 213. 


Vv. 


Vansittart, (Mr.), his letter, in reply to 
Dr. Marsh, on the Bible Society no- 
ticed, 156. 

Ww. 

Wallace (Mr.), strange notion of his on 
population, 289. 

Welsh Bibles, the distribution of, by the 
for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge remarked on, 118—and 
by the Bible Society, 124, , 

Werner, his Treatise on the External 
Character of Minerals observed on, 
171—his characteristics, 172. 

Western (Mr.), his Speech on the dis- 
tressed State of the Agriculture of 
the United Kingdom, 194—extracts 
therefrom, 197, 202—remarks on it, 
208 — 442. 

West India Planters, their character and 
interests noticed, .251—their oppo- 
sition to the Slave Trade Abolition 
accounted for, tbid.—curious strata, 
gem performed by them, 256—their 
concurrence in the abolition highly 
improbable, 257, 

West India Islands, the priacipal cause of 
their insecurity, 272. ; 
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Weyland (Mr.), his Principles of Po- 
pulation and Production considered, 
289—the merits of the book and of 
the author remarked on, 290-—his 
principles as opposed to those of Mr, 
Malthus, 292—his view of the differ- 
eut states of society, ibid.—the case of 
newly settled and agricultural coun- 
tries considered hy him, 293—the dif- 
ference between him and Mr. Malthus 
shown, 299, 301—his chapter on the 
poor laws considered, 305—his in- 
quiry into the natural order of pre- 
cedence between population and 

- food, 308—-his last book on moral 
consequences, 309-—his remarks on 
the influence of charity, 310—on mar- 
riage, 312—concluding remarks on 
the work, ibid. 

Wheat, estimate of the quantity grown 
annually in the United Kingdom, 198, 

Wilberforce (Mr.), Judge Thorpe’s ani- 
madversions on him noticed, 237. 

Winsor (Mr.), his first exhibition of 
the gas light in London noticed, 46. 

Worldly Tempiations, observations on, 

Ol 


Wraxall (Sir N, W.,), his ‘* Historical 
Memoirs of his own Time” consider- 
ed, 408—remarkable peculiarity in 
the work, 409—ithe first part con- 
sidered, ibid.—dreadful story of a 
ghost related by him, 412—thesecond 
part of his memoirs described, 415 
—singular anecdotes related by him, 
enumerated, 416—his curious nick- 
names noticed, idid.—exiract on Mr, 
Burke’s Reform Bill, as a speci- 
meti, 417—censurable parts of his 
book noticed, 421-—comparison of 
ry as ahistorian, with Col. Hanger, 
23. 

Wyatt (Sir Thomas), his Works con- 
sidered, 312—the character of his 
poetry, 318—his early years de- 
scribed, 343—his passion for Anne 
Boleyn, 346—his disgrace with Hen- 
ry VIIL. 347, 348—his death, 349— 

his original genius admitted, 350— 
extracts from his productions, 352, 


Z. 


Zancarron, or sanetuary.of the Koran, 
described, 31,0 
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